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Individual Agency and Policy Change 
at the United Nations 


This book highlights how temporary international civil servants play a crucial 

role in initiating processes of legal and institutional change in the United Nations 

(UN) system. These individuals are the ‘missing’ creative elements needed to 

fully understand the emergence and initial spread of UN ideas such as human 

development, sovereignty as responsibility and multi-functional peacekeeping. 
The book: 


e Shows that that temporary UN officials are an actor category which is 
empirically crucial, yet usually neglected in analytical studies of the UN 
system. Focusing on these particular individual actors therefore allows for a 
better understanding of complex UN decision-making. 

e Demonstrates how these civil servants matter, looking at what their agency 
is based on. Offering a new and distinctive model, Bode seeks to move 
towards a comprehensive conceptualization of individual agency, which is 
currently conspicuous for its absence in many theoretical approaches that 
address policy change. 

e Uses three key case studies of international civil servants (Francis Deng, 
Mahbub ul Haq and Marrack Goulding) to explore the possibilities of this 
specific group of UN individuals to act as agents of change and thereby test 
the prevailing notion that international bureaucrats can only act as agents of 
the status quo. 


This book will be of great interest to students and scholars of international 
organizations and the UN. 


Ingvild Bode is a JSPS postdoctoral fellow in the Institute for the Advanced 
Study of Sustainability at the United Nations University, Tokyo, Japan. 
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1 Introduction 


Few things are as crucial to the United Nations (UN) as its ability to generate 
and circulate new ideas. Ideas perform at least two major functions for the UN 
system: first, they keep it integrated through bringing all deliberative bodies, 
their input and arguments, together. Second, ideas perceived as good arguments 
can create a sense of legitimacy and of authority that the UN, lacking in conven- 
tional means of coercion and rewards, otherwise does not have access to (Hurd 
1999, 2007). Ideas are therefore one of the main means by which the UN can 
fulfil its Charter-based purpose of saving ‘succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war’ and reaffirming ‘faith in fundamental human rights’ (United 
Nations 1945, preamble). 

In the seventy years since its creation, the UN has been the institutional back- 
drop to various influential ideas and connected policies, such as human rights, 
peacekeeping, human development and environmental sustainability (Weiss 
2010, pp. 13-14). The extent to which these ideas have ‘changed the world’ was 
the subject of the UN Intellectual History Project (UNIHP) (Jolly et al. 2009). 
This project assessed the impact of UN ideas in order to highlight the organiza- 
tion’s contribution to setting and shaping the international agenda and inter- 
national discourses. Although the relevance and influence of many UN ideas are 
thus well mapped, it often remains analytically unclear how they emerged. This 
book argues that temporary international servants can become empowered to 
play a crucial part in generating and circulating ideas, thereby initiating pro- 
cesses of legal and institutional change in the UN system. In other words, these 
empowered individuals are the ‘missing’ creative elements needed to understand 
the emergence and initial spread of ideas. Mahbub ul Haq, the inventor of the 
Human Development Reports and the associated Human Development Index 
(HDI), and Francis Deng, who contributed to institutionalizing the concern for 
internally displaced persons (IDPs) through developing the idea of sovereignty 
as responsibility, are prominent examples. But how is it possible for (temporary) 
international civil servants to influence the processes of policy change within the 
UN system? 

Providing answers to this question contributes to closing three gaps in UN 
studies and the international relations literature. First, it allows for a novel under- 
standing of UN decision-making. Authors frequently only locate the agency of 
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international organizations at the level of the collective and therefore do not con- 
sider individuals as major players in processes of policy change (Karns and 
Mingst 1987; Barnett and Finnemore 2004; Biermann and Siebenhiiner 2009). In 
this way, they miss out on the crucial micro-level factors influencing these pro- 
cesses and therefore cannot capture what is really going on. Second, it is 
important to go beyond demonstrating that temporary international civil servants 
matter to demonstrate how they matter. Analysing the influence of an individual 
necessitates a careful theoretical elaboration on what their agency is based on, 
which is conspicuous for its absence in theoretical approaches addressing policy 
change. This book proposes the constitutive empowerment model, which com- 
bines sociological and psychological insights and thereby makes individual 
action capacities and practices understandable. Third, in highlighting the part 
temporary international bureaucrats play in promoting change, the book chal- 
lenges the exclusive common understanding of bureaucrats as agents of the 
status quo. The myth of the neutral civil servant dedicated to the advancement of 
international objectives epitomized by the so-called Spirit of Geneva during the 
League of Nations (Traz 1995; Bugnion 2007) and popularized in Dag Hammar- 
skj6ld’s speech at the University of Oxford (Hammarskjöld 1961; see also Beig- 
beder 1988, pp. 29-44) has been met with well-founded scepticism. Persistent 
bureaucratic rules and socialization easily lead to inertia (Beigbeder 1988, 
pp. 91-101; Ameri 1996, pp. 487-516; Barnett 2002, pp. xi—xiii; Neumann 
2007, p. 184) and many international civil servants are selected on the basis of 
national quotas rather than competence and expertise (Langrod 1968; Weiss 
1975, pp. 54-62; Jonah 1982; Ameri 1996, pp. 151-214). However, the inter- 
national civil servants who are the focus of this book occupied official UN posi- 
tions for a temporary period and still proposed novel policy solutions. Looking 
closely at how their influence-exertion worked therefore provides a nuanced 
picture on the possibility of change emanating from an international 
bureaucracy. 

The UN, just like any other collective entity, is ultimately run by individuals 
— that is, its day-to-day functioning is enacted by individuals from three com- 
ponents or backgrounds. The first, second and third UN build on the classic defi- 
nition of Inis Claude (Claude 1984 [1956]) and its extension by Thomas G. 
Weiss, Tatiana Carayannis and Richard Jolly (Weiss et al. 2009). The first UN 
refers to the intergovernmental arena with its state representatives; the second 
UN refers to the professional secretariat and its international civil servants; and 
the third UN encompasses non-governmental organizations (NGOs), external 
experts, academics, independent commissions and other individuals who regu- 
larly engage with the UN. 

Acknowledging these three UNs rather than one monolithic UN implies a 
changed perspective. In order to understand how individuals exert influence and 
how ideas develop within the UN, it does not suffice to look at intergovernmen- 
tal forums; we also have to account for activities in international bureaucracies 
and international civil society. The three UNs open different constituencies and 
opportunities for individual influence-exertion. First UN actors, for example, 
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have the power of the state at their disposal, but are equally bound by the direc- 
tives they receive. International civil servants are charged with promoting 
Charter-based aims, but depend on the first UN for their financing and imple- 
mentation. Third UN actors are able to contribute independent and critical 
insights, but are restricted in their access and lack decision-making powers. 

The focus of this book is on temporary civil servants, positioned at the 
boundary between the second UN and the third UN. Temporary civil servants 
occupy formal positions attached to the UN bureaucracy for a limited period. 
This puts them in insider—outsider positions, arguably providing them with more 
space for influence-exertion (Weiss 2010, p. 52). Their temporary attachment 
means that they retain their independence, they can shape their position accord- 
ing to their priorities and they are not dependent on the long-term support of a 
member state for the advancement of their careers like permanent bureaucrats. 
Their official mandates equip them with a public platform and capacities for 
privileged access. 

Although individuals from this group at the lower echelons of the world 
organization have been prominently associated with the emergence of crucial 
ideas throughout the UN’s history, they have received limited analytical atten- 
tion. The literature on individual influence-exertion in the UN context has mostly 
focused on the Secretary-General, the executive heads of specialized agencies 
or, most recently, on the special representatives of the Secretary-General (Rivlin 
and Gordenker 1993; Newman 1998; Kille 2006, 2007; Chesterman 2007a; de 
Coning 2010). Depending on the analytical lens chosen to explain the influence 
of an individual, these studies generally fall into three categories: (1) the indi- 
vidual’s position in the UN’s legal—institutional setting; (2) the strategic persua- 
sive framing of an idea; or (3) the personality type and associated leadership 
style (Cox 1969, pp. 209-213; Cox and Jacobson 1973; Schechter 1987; Kille 
2006, pp. 7-38; Cockayne and Malone 2007, pp. 70-78; Johnstone 2007, 
pp. 442-446; Kennedy 2007, pp. 158-162; Urquhart 2007, pp. 15—18; Rushton 
2008, pp. 97-99; de Coning 2010, pp. 290-292; Harman 2011, pp. 429-439). 
Although many studies mix two of these aspects, to my knowledge none com- 
bines all three or refers substantially to the potential influence of temporary civil 
servants, which is the objective of this book. 

Most studies start by evaluating the potential for individual influence- 
exertion, defined as the ability to pursue an independent organizational path 
(Chesterman 2007b, p. 2). As a first step, this potential is determined on the basis 
of the legal framework of the UN Charter. In the case of the Secretary-General 
and other permanent Secretariat employees, Chapter XV (Articles 98—100) 
defines the legal boundaries for their political involvement, although the ambigu- 
ous formulation of the articles allows for interpretive discretion. Legal provi- 
sions are even less clear for temporary civil servants, who are often employed in 
fixed-term, unsalaried adviser or representative positions. 

Studies in this first group also examine how UN Charter-based stipulations 
combine with the general structural context in which international civil servants 
find themselves (de Coning 2010, p. 282; Harman 2011, p. 431). In an early 
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study, Robert Cox considered maintaining leadership to be dependent on how 
well executive heads were able to handle relationships with three UN constituen- 
cies: top officials within their own institution, member states and the inter- 
national system (Cox 1969, p. 214). Scholars examining Secretaries-General 
often explain different spaces for influence-exertion through how well they are 
able to balance representing the values and principles embodied in the UN 
Charter from which they draw their authority (Johnstone 2003, p. 442; Barnett 
and Finnemore 2004, p. 23; Rushton 2008, p. 96) while retaining member state 
support and confidence (de Coning 2010, p. 296). 

Analysing the confines of the UN’s legal—institutional setting for influence- 
exertion also requires understanding how and why individuals use this potential 
space in different ways. The two remaining categories of literature provide dif- 
ferent answers: scholars in the second category consider successful influence- 
exertion as tied to how persuasively individuals frame the ideas or norms they 
promote. This persuasiveness is based almost entirely on the content of the argu- 
ments they put forward: they have to fit with ‘the accepted parameters of discourse’ 
(Johnstone 2003, p. 446) and construct issues in a way that draws attention to a 
problem and offers a viable solution (Finnemore 1996, pp. 73-85; Rushton 2008, 
p. 100). Personal qualities are referred to only in passing without substantiating the 
argument (Bauer 2009, pp. 187—188) or they turn up in the concluding thoughts of 
studies (Johnstone 2003, p. 451). Successful norm entrepreneurs are therefore sup- 
posed to need moral leverage (Keck and Sikkink 1998, p. 23; Björkdahl 2002, 
p. 49), perceived legitimacy/impartiality (Nadelmann 1990, p. 482; Finnemore and 
Sikkink 1998, pp. 896-899) or they should be able to exercise social power testi- 
fied through negotiation and bargaining skills (Keck and Sikkink 1998, pp. 16-25; 
Risse et al. 1999, pp. 17-20). These under-conceptualized attributes illustrate that 
constructivist international relations research lacks a substantial examination of the 
agent-based factors, apart from convincing framing, that make it more likely for 
norm entrepreneurs to succeed. Rushton’s study of Boutros-Ghali therefore elabo- 
rates on his persuasive framing of democracy promotion, but concludes that 
Boutros-Ghali’s failure in this endeavour was ultimately due to his independent 
personality: ‘It is one thing to have access to the tools of norm entrepreneurship, 
another to use them effectively’ (Rushton 2008, p. 106). 

As it appears, the content of individuals’ arguments is therefore not sufficient 
to explain their potential influence — what also counts is their personality. 
Personality characteristics are what scholars in the third and final category refer 
to when explaining differences in influence-exertion. Kent Kille, for example, 
refers to insights from psychological leadership studies in differentiating 
between particular personality and therefore leadership types of Secretaries- 
General (Kille 2006, pp. 15—22). Individuals exhibiting the so-called expansion- 
ist leadership style are more likely to take initiatives to increase the independent 
and active role of the organization they are leading (Kille and Scully 2003, 
pp. 183-185). Unfortunately, these leadership styles initially tell us nothing 
about the success of the leaders’ endeavours, although some traits may be more 
crucial than others in a leadership capacity (Kille and Scully 2003, p. 178). 
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Based on this review, I conclude that a combination of all three factors — 
the legal—institutional setting, practices and personal qualities — should be 
taken into account in examining individual influence-exertion at the UN ina 
comprehensive way. With this in mind, the book develops an alternative 
framework: the constitutive empowerment model. Following this framework, 
temporary civil servants become empowered and therefore influential within 
the UN in a process that favourably combines their particular habitus-based 
position in the UN field with their influence practices. Habitus, building on the 
work of Pierre Bourdieu and Bernard Lahire, denotes the qualities specific to 
the individuals that are derived from their plural socializations and profes- 
sional trajectories, as well as personality dispositions: moderate to high task 
focus and high cognitive complexity are expressions of dispositions that psy- 
chology scholars have identified as crucial when it comes to exerting influence. 
Serving as capital, their habitus enables individuals to navigate differentially 
constituted UN fields, made up of hierarchically positioned actors with an 
interest in defining a certain UN policy. I conceptualize an individual’s influ- 
ence practices within these fields as storytelling: in their stories, individuals 
construct a chronologically structured narrative interpretation of reality around 
the constitutive or regulative ideas they seek to promote. Individual influence 
stories are constructed to connect prevalent discourses of the time to speak to 
key field actors, while their successful performance within the field is medi- 
ated through the subjectivity of their narrators. 

The three analytical elements of constitutive empowerment — habitus, field 
and practices — are captured in two constitutive processes: the constitution of 
subjectivity and the constitution of practices. This indicates that possibilities for 
individual influence-exertion neither rest solely within the agentive resources of 
the individuals, such as a certain habitus, nor within structurally enabling con- 
ditions, such as a particular position in the field, but emerge out of their combi- 
nation. My understanding of empowerment as a constitutive process therefore 
follows Stefano Guzzini’s arguments of power analysis as an integration of 
agent- and structure-based concepts (Guzzini 1993, 2005). 

This book considers the influence-exertion of three temporary civil servants: 
Mahbub ul Haq, Francis Deng and Marrack Goulding. Mahbub ul Haq provided 
the intellectual and economic reasoning behind the idea of human development 
and the creation of the HDI in the early 1990s when he was a Special Adviser to 
the UN Development Programme (UNDP) Administrator. As the Representative 
of the Secretary-General (RSG) for IDPs, Francis Deng managed to establish 
IDPs as a category of international concern and to consolidate a set of standards 
outlining the rights of the internally displaced. In his role as Under-Secretary- 
General (USG) for Special Political Affairs in charge of Peacekeeping Opera- 
tions, Marrack Goulding is connected with the diversification of peacekeeping as 
a practice and to refining civilian tasks within the peacekeeping portfolio during 
the expansion of peacekeeping from the late 1980s onwards. I selected these 
individuals because their work represents the core areas of UN activity, their 
contributions are prominently mentioned in the literature and their influence 
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actions share a common time period associated with widening opportunities for 
UN engagement. 

Moreover, their influence-exertion refers to different instances of influence. 
Individual influence is defined as realized change in one or more of three 
instances: first, change in topical stances taken by governmental decision- 
makers; second, change in political discourse at the UN through introducing or 
modifying policies, ideas or norms — that is, action-guiding and instructional 
units that are manifest in organizational mandate, policy or conduct; or three, 
change in the form of newly developed or reformed UN agencies or commis- 
sions (Table 1.1).' 

In order to provide a substantial examination of individual influence-exertion 
at the UN, this book is organized into two main parts. The first part, encompass- 
ing Chapters 2 and 3, lays the analytical groundwork in closely examining indi- 
vidual agency and how it relates to structure and in building up the constitutive 
empowerment model. The second part, Chapters 4—6, analyses the individual 
empowerment of Mahbub ul Haq, Francis Deng and Marrack Goulding. 
Although Chapters 4-6 only offer a broad perspective on the issue areas of 
development policy, human rights/humanitarian affairs and peacekeeping, they 
present detailed background information about the three key individuals inti- 
mately involved in the processes of policy change that is neither widely known, 
nor has been presented before. This adds a new analytical perspective on the role 
particular individuals had in these processes and thereby informs a novel under- 
standing of these processes themselves. 


Table 1.1 Comparison of case studies 


Individual Core area Influence story Influence instance Time period 
Mahbub ul Haq Development The idea of (1) Change in 1989-1995 
human political discourse at 


development the UN; (2) change 
in stances taken by 
decision-makers 


Francis Deng Humanitarian The concern for (1) Change in 1991-2001 
affairs/human internally political discourse at 
rights displaced the UN; (2) change 
persons in the form of a 
reformed UN agency 


and its mandate; (3) 
change in stances 
taken by decision- 


makers 
Marrack Peace and The (1) Change in stances 1986-1993 
Goulding security diversification taken by decision- 


of peacekeeping makers; (2) change in 
political discourse at 
the UN 
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Going beyond the obvious and simple assertion that individual agency and 
structure interrelate, Chapter 2 turns towards individual practices as the meeting 
point of agency and structure. Individual agents themselves are conceived as 
inherently constructed, which does not make them devoid of agency, but rather 
differentially enables them to act in intentional and creative ways. After a dis- 
cussion of the agency—structure debate and how it relates to individual agency 
through examining its main solutions (co-constitution, the morphogenetic 
approach), Chapter 2 contrasts them with the post-structuralist take on individual 
agency and its understanding of discursive practices as contingent expressions of 
agency and structure. As practices are informed in parts by the qualities the 
agents possess and the constraints and opportunities inherent to structures, I use 
them to provide a valuable analytical take on the agency-—structure problem. In 
contrast, Chapter 2 criticizes the post-structuralist conception of the subject and 
demonstrates it to be reductionist and inherently contradictory. It is reductionist 
because the subject is assumed to be constructed in its entirety: subjectivity is 
captured through analytical notions such as subject positions and social roles 
attributed to the subject in discourse. There is thus no subjectivity without dis- 
course. This conception of the subject is contradictory because, although sub- 
jects dissolve in discourse, they are somehow still able to be spurred into action 
when ruptures in discourse demand it. 

Instead of seeing subjects as constructed in their entirety, I suggest that their 
subjectivity and, as a consequence, their agency is composed of inside and 
outside elements. Although the inside part accounts for personal characteristics 
and reflective action capacities that rest in the subjects themselves and are there- 
fore not produced through discursive constructions, the outside part refers to 
subject elements acquired through social interaction with structure and other 
subjects. Differential capacities for agency are due to different constructions or 
constitutions of the subject, respectively subjectivity. 

Chapter 3 presents the two constitutive processes of individual empowerment: 
the constitution of subjectivity and the constitution of practices. The constitution 
of subjectivity provides an understanding of individual capacities by introducing 
their habitus, which combines Pierre Bourdieu’s thinking with the pluralist 
understanding of Bernard Lahire, a set of embodied dispositions incorporated 
throughout the actor’s socialization that are adaptable to varied social situations. 
Whether the individuals are able to produce fitting and therefore successful prac- 
tices depends on whether the situations they encounter find corresponding prac- 
tical dispositions within their habitus. In a second psychological dimension of 
habitus, I focus on specific dispositions in the form of traits and cognitions. 
Building on personality psychology and leadership studies, I analyse two person- 
ality dispositions — task focus and cognitive complexity — which the psychologi- 
cal literature identifies as crucial dispositions of effective leaders in 
organizational contexts. Task focus describes whether individuals emphasize the 
completion of their tasks or interpersonal concerns. As task-focused individuals 
emphasize completing their tasks and show the willingness for confrontation 
needed in the UN system to push things through, moderate to high values of this 
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trait are considered important for influence-exertion. Cognitive complexity refers 
to the ways actors process information and thereupon base their decision. 
Because the UN is the prime example of a complex decision-making environ- 
ment, in addition to its multi-cultural and multi-language nature, which adds to 
its complexity, I argue that individuals with pronounced levels of cognitive com- 
plexity should be well-suited to navigating UN fields. Agent-embodied subject- 
ivity is complemented with two additional forms of capital — social and symbolic 
— that rest within the relations to the addressees in the field and completes the 
constitution of subjectivity. At the end of this analytical process, I thus arrive at 
a varied conceptualization of the individual agent and a plural understanding of 
their agentive empowerment bases. 

This is, however, only the first part of the empowerment model: how agentive 
empowerment resources operate only becomes realized in interaction. This inter- 
action with other actors in the form of practices and the social context in the 
form of the field are analysed in the second part of Chapter 3, the constitution of 
practices. The influence practices individuals engage in are constructing stories 
— that is, narrative representations of events in a chronological fashion that 
impose a certain account and interpretation of events, shape possible responses 
and limit potential other representations (Onega Jaén and Garcia Landa 1999, 
p. 3; Wibben 2011, p. 59). Individuals work with and combine discursive ele- 
ments into creative narrative formats, rather than only re-enacting existing dis- 
cursive settings and ideas. The story is analysed on three content-related levels: 
plot, cast of characters and interpretive theme. 

The individuals’ constituted subjectivity is constantly at the background of 
their storytelling practices — individuals are the narrators of their stories. Their 
subjectivities shape what kind of stories they tell (content), but especially how 
they are perceived and if they resonate with their addressees (performance). 
Stories are therefore performed in the field, the delimited social arena that con- 
stitutes around the policy issues at stake, such as international development 
policy. The field contains other actors in a positional hierarchy to whom indi- 
viduals’ stories have to speak. Individuals become empowered in a process that 
favourably combines their habitus-based position in the field with their story- 
telling practices. Only if these three analytical elements work together can the 
empowerment process run smoothly and the new meanings individuals attempted 
to shape become part of the discursive structure that makes new practices pos- 
sible. Chapter 3 closes with a brief methodological translation of the constitutive 
empowerment model into practice. For this, I combine qualitative content ana- 
lysis, expert interviews and quantitative statement analysis. 

Chapters 4—6 are the analytical core of the book, engaging in the in-depth 
analysis of three empowered individuals. Chapter 4 explores the construction 
and spread of the constitutive idea of human development in focusing on the part 
played by Mahbub ul Haq, using the annual Human Development Reports 
(HDRs) as his main instrument, during his years as Special Adviser to the UNDP 
Administrator (1989-1995). With regard to the constitution of subjectivity, Haq 
combined just the right social and cultural backgrounds and professional expertise 
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for the job: his elite education in development economics together with his prac- 
tical background as a development planner in national and international contexts 
and his engagement with the third UN discussion platforms enabled him to 
address the plural actors of the UN development field in suitable ways. His 
moderate, leaning towards high, task focus meant that he did not shy away from 
confrontation in order to put across his version of human development. In addi- 
tion, his high cognitive complexity led him to integrate alternative perspectives 
in his thinking. This strengthened his ideational contributions and made working 
with the HDR office an attractive project for talented development economists. 
Capital in its relational form was also of particular importance in Haq’s case. 
Through garnering editorial independence for the HDR project, he was able to 
mobilize and build on his social capital in the form of an extensive social 
network, including the major development economists of the day. Moreover, he 
was appropriated with pronounced symbolic capital on the basis of his warm 
personality and considerable communicative talent. 

Haq’s telling of the human development story combined a well-crafted plot 
focused on one central revelation — that GDP growth does not equal all that is 
important in development — and the central constitutive idea of understanding 
development as focused on the human element. His strategy to distil this idea 
into an indicator to rival GDP — the HDI — was a major part of that success. 
Haq’s storyline combined the prevalent discourses of the time in offering an 
alternative to the structural adjustment programmes (SAP) critique increasingly 
popular in the UN development field and combining this critique with human 
rights and democratization discourses gaining in prevalence among field actors, 
through integrating human dignity as his story’s interpretive theme. The authen- 
tic effect of the story was enhanced because Haq himself underwent the central 
revelation his story turns around and integrated this into his narrative 
presentation. 

Haq’s performance of storytelling practices led to human development’s dis- 
cursive spread within the UN development field because it spoke to crucial field 
actors. Acceptance of human development in the second UN was particularly 
fast. Discussions in the UNDP Governing Council showed that acceptance of the 
first UN was some time coming, mostly due to the intermediary introduction of 
the Human Freedom Index in 1991, which put the human development story in 
crisis until 1994. While the UNDP decided to make human development an 
advocacy focus as early as 1990, only in 1994 did it gain full first UN accept- 
ance as the designated main aim of UNDP’s development activities. From the 
mid-1990s, member states’ positive recognition can also be testified with the 
growing number of national, sub-national and regional human development 
reports. 

Chapter 5 considers how Francis Deng’s tenure as RSG on IDPs from 1992 
until 2004 was connected to two discursive and policy changes. In contrast with 
refugees, who leave their countries of origin to seek refuge elsewhere, IDPs 
remain within their country’s borders. The internal character of the IDP dilemma 
initially meant that they were of limited concern to the international community. 
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This changed with Deng’s advocacy: first, IDPs are now recognized as a distinct 
category meriting special concern. Second, with the Guiding Principles on 
Internal Displacement (Commission on Human Rights, 1998), Deng helped to 
develop assistance and protection standards that already began to form the basis 
for national and international policies and law shortly after their introduction in 
1998. 

Deng’s family-induced tradition of leadership together with his diplomatic 
demeanour and knowledgeable legal background made him a legitimate actor for 
the cause of the internally displaced. His varied socialization in first, second and 
third UN contexts enabled him to speak to core constituencies within the UN 
human rights/humanitarian affairs field. Further, Deng’s high cognitive complex- 
ity made him openly seek out alternative perspectives to include in his overall 
approach to internal displacement — which turned out to be a success factor. The 
evaluation of Deng’s task focus is not entirely straightforward: his below 
moderate task focus led him to engage in a non-confrontational fashion, which 
could potentially stand in the way of getting things done. In the humanitarian 
context of gaining access to the internally displaced, Deng did not consider 
denouncing governments to be an effective tool. Indeed, his closest colleagues 
connect the eventual success of the Guiding Principles with Deng’s ability to 
create a co-operative environment through gaining the confidence of govern- 
ments, who would otherwise perceive of his mandate as just another way of 
interfering in their internal affairs. Deng, however, benefited from collaborating 
closely with Roberta Cohen, who provided the more critical comments he would 
not have used himself on occasions that demanded a stronger stance. The 
positive reactions of field actors across the three UNs on Deng’s selection for the 
post clearly speak of considerable symbolic capital, an appropriation that con- 
tinued throughout his tenure. In terms of social capital, Deng’s influence- 
exertion illustrates the crucial parts played by his close collaborator Cohen and 
fruitful connections with other key individuals, such as Sérgio Vieira de Mello 
and Boutros Boutros-Ghali. 

Structuring the internal displacement story around the constitutive idea of 
sovereignty as responsibility was another success factor in Deng’s empower- 
ment. With this move, he was able to raise international assistance and protec- 
tion expectations for the internally displaced in a manner that was palatable and 
acceptable to member states. Deng’s RSG mandate was initially granted on pro- 
bation and the Commission on Human Rights (CHR) frequently issues new 
thematic mandates without leading to anything substantial. Deng’s particular 
habitus-based way of handling the mandate was therefore crucial for his success 
as his resulting positioning made him able to speak to crucial field actors across 
the UN dimensions. His alliances included close collaboration with first UN 
actors Austria and Norway, but also with second UN actors, in particular the 
Inter-Agency Standing Committee (IASC) at the crucial point of presenting 
the Guiding Principles to the CHR. His connections to human rights NGOs of 
the third UN were particularly important as they brought Deng the necessary 
expert knowledge and financial backing. Apart from the opportunities navigating 
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the field provided to Deng, it was also marked by constraints that set clear limits 
for his influence-exertion as crucial second UN actors did not consent to his pre- 
ferred institutional solution of expanding the mandate of the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to include full assistance and protection 
responsibilities for IDPs. 

Chapter 6 is concerned with the part played by Marrack Goulding during his 
tenure as USG for Special Political Affairs from 1986 to 1993 with regard to the 
enormous growth of peacekeeping in number, composition and, in particular, 
application context and scope of activities. Goulding’s involvement was dif- 
ferent to that of the previous two cases: he did not initiate a new process with a 
constitutive idea, but adapted and changed the existing UN practice of peace- 
keeping. Goulding’s contribution lies in assembling a multi-faceted peacekeep- 
ing toolkit from the UN practice he had been engaged in. Before Goulding’s 
tenure, peacekeeping referred only to monitoring ceasefires through the estab- 
lishment of buffer zones and the patrolling of military observers, whereas, after 
Goulding, peacekeeping could additionally refer to multi-functional missions put 
in place to help parties implement a negotiated settlement. Goulding managed 
this extension by supporting the addition of new functions to peacekeeping, 
while retaining a strong attachment to established peacekeeping principles. His 
approach firmly separated between peacekeeping and peace enforcement as the 
latter, by necessity, lacks the consent of at least one of the parties. 

Goulding’s habitus played a crucial part in selecting and performing success- 
ful practices in the UN peace and security field. His colleagues, for example, fre- 
quently commented in positive terms on his well-versed British diplomat style 
work ethic. Although Goulding was not the only actor involved in the manage- 
ment of peacekeeping operations during the formative period for multi- 
functional peacekeeping, he was the only one consistently responsible for all 
peacekeeping matters at the highest level and habitus-based proactively sought 
involvement in the smallest details as regards peacekeeping operation manage- 
ment. Being a newcomer to peacekeeping as practice, Goulding’s high cognitive 
complexity made him a willing learner and his early approach to familiarize 
himself with the history, current demands and principles of peacekeeping opera- 
tions speak of this factor. Goulding displayed a pronounced task focus, as testi- 
fied by his insistence on traditional regulative ideas in the face of opposition by 
many field actors. At the same time, his habitus and dispositions led to a greater 
number of personal conflicts and competition than in the cases of Haq and Deng. 

Goulding could rely on little social and symbolic capital at the onset of his 
tenure in 1986. In terms of social capital, he had known Secretary-General Pérez 
de Cuéllar beforehand, but their relationship proved difficult. At the same time, 
his previous acquaintance with key actors in the Namibian conflict contributed 
to his competent management of the UN Transition Assistance Group (UNTAG) 
in Namibia, the mission that was the beginning of everything else in multi- 
functional peacekeeping. In terms of symbolic capital, positive recognition in the 
field quickly grew out of his practical contributions to the origins of multi- 
functional peacekeeping, as well as out of his growing experience in the field. 
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Goulding’s influence story turned around using the changed post-Cold War 
context to peacekeeping’s advantage through diversifying the kind of tasks that 
peacekeepers could be expected to fulfil successfully. This entailed a novel cat- 
egorization of different types of peacekeeping that has since been widely 
accepted across the field and remains an important means of classifying peace- 
keeping. Goulding’s storytelling promoted six regulative ideas to guide the 
deployment and behaviour of multi-functional peacekeepers: two traditional 
ideas — (1) peacekeepers should only be deployed with the consent of the conflict 
parties and (2) peacekeepers have to remain strictly impartial in their conduct 
towards all conflict parties — and four novel interconnected ideas — (3) peace- 
keepers can be deployed to help resolve internal problems, also in an ongoing 
conflict, (4) peacekeepers can legitimately engage in civilian tasks such as moni- 
toring elections and providing transitional administrative services, (5) the 
objective of peacekeeping can extend beyond safe-guarding the status quo 
towards promoting conditions towards establishing sustainable peace, and (6) 
peacekeeping and peace enforcement should be kept separate from each other. 
These ideas are, for the most part, alive and well in today’s peacekeeping 
practice. 

Goulding’s storytelling practices in the UN peace and security field also point 
to considerable constraints — in particular, his cautionary remarks with regard to 
separating peacekeeping and peace enforcement were not heeded for a long time 
by other field actors who envisaged the role of UN peacekeepers in more ambi- 
tious terms, without sometimes granting them the necessary resources. Of the 
three UN fields examined in this book, the peace and security field constituting 
around peacekeeping in the late 1980s to early 1990s was the least diverse, com- 
posed of mainly first UN and a few high-level second UN actors. Despite both 
Goulding’s field position as the most senior member of the Secretariat staff as 
regards peacekeeping and this position’s proximity to that of the Secretary- 
General, Goulding’s failed attempts to caution the deployment of, for example, 
the UN Operation in Somalia (UNOSOM), show that the first UN holds most of 
the trump cards and therefore limits the second UN’s agency. In contrast with 
human development, in which something could be achieved by getting crucial 
second UN actors on board, the acceptance by the first UN actors of sustainable 
changes in the UN peace and security field is absolutely necessary. Goulding’s 
position was not only in opposition to the first UN actors, but also to close 
second UN colleagues, which may again be an indication of the pronounced 
competitive logic in the UN peace and security field. 

The individual influence-exertions of Mahbub ul Haq, Francis Deng and 
Marrack Goulding clearly demonstrate the analytical value of focusing on the 
micro-level of UN decision-making when it comes to understanding policy 
change. Their plural backgrounds enabled them, first, to devise suitable practices 
to embed their ideas that spoke to crucial actors in their UN field and, second, to 
become recognized as authoritative speakers and, on this basis, to mobilize 
support. Although there are some factors that these individuals share, mostly 
with regard to moderate task focus and high cognitive complexity, their analysis 
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also shows that there are few generalizations to be made about the empowerment 
of temporary civil servants. Empowerment is a contextually contingent process. 
It cannot therefore be said that a particular social background or experience is 
crucial for influence-exertion, but that the respective individual’s background 
and their practices have to match the demands of the UN field constituting 
around the issue at stake at a certain point in time. Temporary bureaucratic posts 
can thus be important sources of innovation with the UN system if the right 
person fills the post. 


Note 
1 These three instances of change are loosely based on Jolly et al. (2009, p. 42). 
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2 The agency of empowered 
individuals 


Going beyond the simple assertion that individual agency and structure interre- 
late, this chapter turns around what its inherently constructed nature means for 
individual agency. Criticizing post-structuralist conceptions, even a constructed 
agent is capable of intentional agency within discourses: individual agents are 
not only called upon by discourse to react, but can also act innovatively out of 
their own initiative. 

Throughout this book, I use the three concepts of agent, subject/subjectivity and 
individual interchangeably, although they travel with different conceptual baggage. 
For my purpose, and continuing with this analogy, this does not mean that they are 
different travellers, but rather that they are the same traveller seen from different 
perspectives. The subject has paradoxical relations to the agent. Understood in 
contrast to the object, the notion of the subjects includes agency and action, while 
it also implies subjection. The term subject or subjectivity thus plays with addi- 
tional connotations than just the agent’s capacity to act intentionally and reflex- 
ively on one’s own accord, using a minimum definition of agency (Wight 1999, 
p. 132). In contrast to the term agent, the subject is a more complex notion, as it 
tells us something about where parts of agency come from. The individual comes 
into this with regard to subjectivity and its constitution, which is individual in 
nature, yet not in the so-called Cartesian sense (compare Section 2.1.1). The mod- 
ernist view of individuals pictures them as self-contained units, existing isolated 
from the world around them. I follow a sociological view of the individual, based 
on Norbert Elias’ Society of Individuals, considering individuals and society as 
intimately related: ‘individual people are influenced in their development by the 
position at which they enter the flow of the social process’ (Elias 1991 [1939], 
p. viii). The individual as a concept thus does not indicate isolation from, but inter- 
action with the social context. More than the other two concepts, however, it 
brings with it the notion of personalization, the notion that I am talking about: 
identifiable, real people. Individual is therefore often used as a prefix to subject 
and agent in order to reduce their abstract nature. 

This chapter starts with a brief discussion of the agency-structure debate in 
how it relates to individual agency through focusing on practices, considers the 
post-structuralist take on individual agency and my critique, and closes with an 
overview of liberal accounts of individual agency and their shortcomings. 
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2.1 Practices, individual agency and the agency-structure 
problem 


Analysing practices has increasingly gained ground in International Relations as 
a discipline (Neumann 2002; Hansen 2006; Hopf 2010; Pouliot 2010; Adler and 
Pouliot 201 1a; Adler-Nissen and Pouliot 2014; Ringmar 2014), not least because 
they offer a novel take on the agency-—structure problem. The problem centres on 
whether agency or structure should have explanatory primacy in accounting for 
social interaction. Viewed from the agency side, are social agents such as indi- 
viduals or collectives able to act intentionally and shape the social structures that 
surround them, or are the action capacities of actors constructed and determined 
by the structures they find themselves in? Beyond the two extreme positions of 
methodological individualism and methodological holism, a middle ground is 
expressed by variations of the co-constitution assumption, arguing that feasible 
explanations of social interaction need to account for both agency and structure. 

Practically all International Relations contributions populate this middle 
ground in noting that agency presupposes structure and vice versa, but follow 
different practical solutions of how this should be conceptualized (Wendt 1987, 
1992, 1999, 2004; Dessler 1989; Hollis and Smith 1991, 1994; Carlsnaes 1992; 
Doty 1997; Wight 1999, 2004, 2006; Bieler and Morton 2001). Different ver- 
sions of Anthony Giddens’ structuration theory, purporting a synchronic under- 
standing of agency and structure as inseparable, have long been the most popular 
version of the middle ground approach (Wendt 1987, p. 360), although this 
comes with empirical problems attached. Even if we assume that agents and 
structures are mutually constitutive, research will have to start somewhere. 
Giddens suggested so-called ‘bracketing’ of the two entities ‘that is, taking 
social structures and agents in turn as temporarily given in order to examine the 
explanatory effects of the other’ (Wendt 1987, p. 364; see also Giddens 1985, 
pp. 289-299), which, in empirical practice, has frequently led to a separate 
examination of agency and structure instead of a procedural one. 

In contrast to structuration, Margaret Archer’s morphogenetic approach sug- 
gests a diachronic understanding of agency-—structure, which remain inextricably 
linked, yet in a sense still separate entities. Archer considers agency and struc- 
ture in a temporally sequential cycle running from structural conditioning, 
through social interaction to structural elaboration (Archer 1996 [1988], p. xxiv). 
For many scholars, morphogenesis’ image of the two intertwined strands of 
structure and agency hit closer to home, but it has been criticized for its sequen- 
tial nature, which suggests that structure both pre-dates and post-dates action 
(Carlsnaes 1992, p. 259). 

Discussions of practices in the agency—structure context originate in post- 
structuralist scholarship. These criticized the middle ground approaches for what 
they perceived as desperately trying to find solutions to the problem, a strategy 
termed ‘apocalyptic objectivity’ (Ashley 1989, p. 274), instead of encouraging 
its reflective acceptance. Post-structuralists see the ‘solution’ in accepting that 
there is none: the agency-structure dilemma becomes ‘an undecidable opposition 
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that must be respected as an inescapable feature of history’ (Ashley 1989, 
p. 274), which, in turn, leads to taking history and historically contingent 
meaning seriously. This argument derives from two fundamental post- 
structuralist assumptions: the contingency of knowledge claims and the concep- 
tion of the subject. In contrast to ‘modernist’ discourse, post-structuralism does 
not consider the agent as a pre-given, independent actor with clear-cut bound- 
aries. Instead, the agent is constantly ‘under construction’, its defining bound- 
aries are created by the ‘play of practices within history’ (Ashley 1989, p. 260). 
This is the historicity of the subject, its personal history and historical situated- 
ness that ‘modernist’ conceptions of the agent deny. 

In this context of contingent meanings, practices play a crucial part because 
they help to understand subjects’ historicity. Practices are not completely 
attached to either agents or structures, but instead combine the two: they blend 
the utterances of agents and the social orders of structures. Post-structuralists 
hold that agents’ multiple voices create discursive practices, just as much as the 
process of discursive repetition and dissemination intermittently fixes their 
meaning. Building on this understanding, practices are based both on the charac- 
teristics of agents, e.g. their personalities, social backgrounds, professional tra- 
jectories and opportunities, respectively, restrictions inherent to social structures. 
They result from how individuals’ actions are perceived and constructed within 
a social environment and therein ‘create meanings, entities, and power relations’ 
(Leander 2008, p. 18). In conceptualizing social actions as the meeting point of 
agent and structure, practices offer a more dynamic perspective on the mutual 
constitution of agency and structure than the ‘classic’ approaches of either struc- 
turation or morphogenesis. Authors of the ‘practice turn’ (Schatzki et al. 2000) 
therefore emphasize neither agency nor structure, but focus instead on how they 
interplay in practices. Practices purport a relational understanding of social inter- 
action as the place where meaning is stabilized or newly created (Adler and 
Pouliot 2011b, p. 3). Practices are patterned actions in context — and it is this 
relational aspect that is essential for understanding them (Leander 2008, p. 18). 

Practices can be analysed on different levels: as the outcome of one individual 
agent’s actions (micro-level) or as the actions of a range of different actors 
(macro-level). In light of their intersubjectivity and the patterned meanings they 
create, practices have a decidedly collective aspect (Biiger and Gadinger 2007, 
p. 97; Adler and Pouliot 2011b, p. 16). A practice therefore encompasses a range 
of social, mental and corporeal actions (Reckwitz 2002, p. 249), which are fre- 
quently put into action by several actors and, taken together, form a pattern. 
What is, however, also decisive for practices — and in particular when it comes 
to analysing individual actors — is that they can be performed more or less com- 
petently, i.e. vested with more or less recognizable meaning. This effect is based 
on the individuals’ ‘background knowledge’ (Bourdieu 1982, p. 38; Pouliot 
2008, p. 269; Adler and Pouliot 2011b, p. 7) — in other words, on the differen- 
tially constituted agency of their performers. 
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2.1.1 The construction of subjectivity and the possibilities for agency 


Apart from their introduction of practices, another crucial post-modernist contri- 
bution to the agency-structure debate is highlighting the constructed and there- 
fore fragmented nature of individual agency (Doty 1997). The conceptualization 
of agency is otherwise a concern of surprisingly limited scope in the debate 
(Wight 1999, 2004, p. 273, 2006, p. 11). 

But what does the construction of subjectivity entail? Post-modernist criti- 
cism centres on the modernist figure of the self-contained, independent agent. 
Following this, modernist assumptions presuppose the heroic figure of reasoning 
man ‘who is himself the origin of language, the maker of history, and the source 
of meaning in the world’ (Ashley 1989, p. 264). This refers to the Cartesian 
subject, which is supposed to be unified through becoming consciously aware of 
itself, an assumption that is based on René Descartes’ famous ‘cogito ergo sum 
— I think therefore I am’ (Descartes 1993 [1637], part IV). By elevating the 
human mind to the centre of being, knowing in its entirety, or rather understand- 
ing and constructing knowledge, becomes accessible to the subject. Post- 
structuralists criticize these Enlightenment assumptions that still carry weight 
into modernity because they attribute subjects with an anti-historical identity. 
The unified Cartesian subject conception implies that the possibility of gaining 
knowledge, and, by extension, power and autonomy, is within the reach of 
reason alone. In contrast, the construction of subjectivity dissolves self- 
containment: the subject as the source and product of history is very much a con- 
struct and not unified. 

Post-structuralist scholars have developed the fragmentation of the subject 
historically by highlighting a series of decentring or fragmenting moves the 
subject ‘underwent’ since the modernist discourse of Descartes (Edkins 1999, 
pp. 22-37; Edkins and Pin-Fat 1999, pp. 3-7).' Conceptualizing the subject as 
decentred means that it is ‘composed’ of its personal history, as well as construc- 
tions and perceptions on the part of society.” The personal characteristics of the 
subject are thus just as much due to attribution from the outside as they are due 
to the individual’s personality. This makes the subject not only inherently frag- 
mented, but also subject to continuous change — that is, individual subjects 
change more or less constantly over the course of their lifetimes. 

In contrast to post-structuralism’s favourite sparring partner ‘modernity’, the 
agent’s constructed nature is not really a bone of contention following the co- 
constitution argument. However, it is disputed what the essentially constructed 
nature of subjectivity means for agency. The dispute turns around two intercon- 
nected questions with tremendous consequences for the individual subject: first, 
are there parts of the subject that escape construction and, second, can a con- 
structed subject actually possess agency? To answer the first question I argue 
that it is both theoretically and empirically necessary to assume that subjects 
have a minimum, ‘inside’ core that is not discursively defined, but amounts to 
their ability to act intentionally and reflexively. This pre-discursive part even 
appears in the works of post-structuralist authors who deny its existence. In 
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response to the second question, I argue that constructed subjects can possess 
agency and that their agency in fact depends on how their subjectivity is pre- 
cisely constructed or constituted. 

(D) What constitutes subjectivity and is it constituted in its entirety? A useful 
way to illustrate the debate’s responses is social philosopher George H. Mead’s 
differentiation between the ‘I’ and the ‘Me’ (Mead 1992 [1934]). In Mead’s 
thinking, the ‘I’ and the ‘Me’ together form the person: the ‘I’ corresponds to the 
subject’s agentive or ‘inside’ part, to an element of its agency that is not identifi- 
able with the social context or discourse, but originates in the individual agents 
themselves. The ‘Me,’ or the ‘outside’, socialized part of the subject is produced 
by discourse or social interactions. Discursive traits that become part of the 
subject enable it to act in meaningful ways. Without entering the complex spe- 
cifics of the ‘I’ and ‘Me’ symbiosis (Herborth 2004), what is important here is 
Mead’s conceptual separation, which illustrates my argument in two ways. First, 
there are different parts constituting individual subjectivity and, second, one of 
these parts, the ‘I’, is not susceptible to social construction. 

Scholars in the debate on agency fall into three groups regarding the ‘I’ and 
the ‘Me’: first, those who emphasize the ‘Me’; second, those who understand 
individual subjectivity as nothing but the ‘Me’; and, third, those who concur 
with Mead in considering both the ‘Me’ and the ‘I’ as elements constituting the 
subject. Frequently, the first and second groups fall together — that, is authors 
who emphasize the social or discursive side of subjectivity deny the existence of 
an inner core. 

Starting with the first group, scholars who put emphasis on the ‘Me’ capture 
it with different theoretical concepts. In discourse theory, this is done through 
subject positions. These are the symbolic positions, such as citizen or consumer, 
which subjects take in a social order or in a discursive structure that designate 
their place. Subjectivity derives from these subject positions; subjects thus have 
a desire to posit themselves, an action assumed to respond to requirements 
within a social order (Edkins and Pin-Fat 1999, pp. 4—5). The ‘outside’ part of 
subjectivity, the subject position, results from the dual process of the subject 
desiring a mandate or even an identity within a social order, and of responding 
to what it supposes the social order lacks. Other post-structuralist authors offer a 
different take when considering the active choice of subject positions on the part 
of the subject, i.e. their identification with subject positions, as an instance of 
agency: ‘[T]he actions of subjects emerge because of the contingency of those 
discursive structures through which a subject obtains its identity’ (Howarth and 
Stavrakakis 2000, p. 13). Subject positions endow subjects with a meaning and a 
function in discourse, but the shape and scope of that meaning and function are 
outlined by virtue of discourse alone. 

Of course, subject positions are not fixed either. Instead, they are performed 
by the subjects — that is, they are constantly created through the interactions of 
the subjects with other people and the subjects’ reactions to these interactions. A 
subject is usually assumed to take on several subject positions, an event that 
again accounts for its basic split or fragmentation. The concept of the subject 
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position therefore appears closely connected to that of roles; note that through 
taking social roles and fulfilling the behavioural expectations tied to them, indi- 
viduals gain instances of agency, while they are at the same time restricted by 
their occupancy. Role structures influence the role occupants’ status and the kind 
of social treatment they will receive (Klapp 1954). Social roles therefore contain 
important opportunities and restrictions. Both role theory and discourse theory 
therefore, at times, turn to functional, discursively defined positions that allow 
for clearly circumscribed rooms of agency. 

Another way of capturing the ‘Me’ is Pierre Bourdieu’s notion of habitus, i.e. 
subjects’ embodied social background, history and culture that enables them to 
act or restrains them from acting in certain ways (Bourdieu 1980; compare also 
Chapter 3). While it remains disputed whether habitus equals individual agency 
in Bourdieu’s understanding, he certainly placed great emphasis on its workings. 
Bourdieu is thus one of the authors who understand individual subjectivity only 
in terms of the ‘Me’. To these authors, there is no ‘inside’ part of subjectivity 
outside construction, or exogenous to practice (Doty 1997, p. 380; Jackson 2004, 
p. 286). Edkins and Pin-Fat concluded that the subjects’ construction denies the 
very possibility of their constant existence — ‘the subject only ever will have 
been’ (Edkins and Pin-Fat 1999, p. 1, emphasis in original). 

In contrast, other contributors argue that apart from the ‘Me’ there is an 
‘inside’ core to agency that escapes construction. Often, this ‘I’ is connected to 
the minimum requirements of agency, such as intentionality, purposiveness, 
reflexivity and consciousness, that are embodied in the human subject (Wight 
1999, p. 132; Wendt 2004, p. 293). Colin Wight’s understanding of agency as 
the ‘recognition of “self”? comes particularly close to Mead’s ‘I’ (Wight 1999, 
p. 130). Both Wight and Wendt concur with Mead’s perspective that the consti- 
tuted subject includes both ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ parts. The same applies, at least 
implicitly, to Bernard Lahire’s critique and reformulation of Bourdieu’s habitus 
(Lahire 1998, 2003, 2008): in emphasizing the plurality of socialization experi- 
ences individuals incorporate across their social trajectory, Lahire allows for 
reflexivity, which enables the individual to adapt their internalized experiences 
consciously to different social situations (compare with Chapter 3). 

With the minimum agency requirements of intentionality, consciousness, pur- 
posiveness and reflexivity in mind, it is worthwhile revisiting discourse theory, 
as things are not quite as different here as its authors suggest. While many dis- 
course theorists deny a pre-discursive part of subjectivity, their theoretical 
assumptions in fact require a pre-discursive part, which is not far away from the 
likes of Wendt and Wight. This becomes visible in two instances: first, in dislo- 
cation or moments of antagonism. In these moments, the contingency of dis- 
course becomes visible and allows for subjects to re-assert themselves, 
seemingly on the basis of an ‘inside’, pre-discursive part. In dislocation, subjects 
discover ‘the undecidable nature of the alternatives and their resolution through 
power relations’, which threatens subject positions and therefore subjects’ iden- 
tities (Laclau 1990, p. 35). In other words, in dislocation, subjects can engage in 
new practices and shape new discursive constructions. Jenny Edkins terms this 
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‘the moment of the political, a period where a new social and political order is 
founded’ (Edkins 1999, p. 7). Slavoj ZiZek even refers to the same process as 
‘the moment of subjectivity: “subject” is the name for that unfathomable X 
called upon, suddenly made accountable, thrown into a position of responsib- 
ility, into the urgency of decision in such a moment of undecidability’ (Zizek 
1991, p. 189). As this last quote illustrates, while the moment constitutes the 
subject, it does not choose to act, but is forced into action by the lack of struc- 
ture. Even in dislocation, the post-structuralist subject ‘passively’ reacts to a dis- 
cursive shock and is therefore a far cry from self-reflexive and active agency. 
Notwithstanding this, subjects in dislocation are suddenly able to act outside 
their discursive functions — there has to be something that enables them to do so. 
Instances of dislocation therefore visualize a minimalist conceptualization of the 
‘inside’ part of subjectivity. 

A second example can be found in recent introductions of the Lacanian theory 
of identity to post-structuralist approaches (Epstein 2010). Not unlike Mead, 
Jacques Lacan conceptualized the subject as two-fold: as a subject of desire, 
which is pre-social, and as a discursive subject, which comes into being when 
the subject of desire enters the social realm at the expense of the pre-social 
subject of desire (Lacan 1978). In this social realm, agency becomes possible 
through processes of identification, through finding a place in a social order that 
is, however, ultimately alien to the subject of desire (Epstein 2010, p. 337). The 
subject is thus always searching for other ways of identification in the hope of 
being able to fully capture its pre-social self. What does this tell us? First of all, 
the subject of desire is similar to an ‘inner’ core of agency. While it disappears 
in parts in entering the social realm, it remains in important ways as something 
that enables the discursive subject to choose between entering different pro- 
cesses of identification. This ‘something’, motivated by desire, logically has to 
include an ability to act reflexively and consciously: it has to have an, albeit 
limited, sense of self. The subject of desire is little else than the minimum 
requirements of agency, the ‘inside’ part as formulated by Wendt and Wight. A 
part of the self that escapes discursive construction therefore appears to be logi- 
cally necessary: 


Even as I recognise that I have no choice but to live within some culturally 
constructed codes, I am engaged in reflection on my current positions and 
future potentials, which alter the decision-making discourses through which 
future practices will be constructed. 

(Wight 2006, p. 210) 


(2) Can a constructed subject possess intentional and self-reflexive agency? 
This question leads to surprisingly straightforward ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answers. Begin- 
ning with Wendt and Wight, both parts of subjectivity, but primarily the 
‘outside’ part, are potential sources of agency. A constructed subject therefore 
not only has the potential for agency, but its agentive potential also rests in the 
subject’s very construction. Judith Butler, for example, argues in relation to 
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performativity, i.e. the corporeal enactment of practices and identities, that 
although ‘a power “is exerted” on a subject, subjection is nevertheless a power 
“assumed by” the subject, an assumption that constitutes the instrument of that 
subject’s becoming’ (Butler 1997, p. 11). On the one hand, becoming a subject 
is therefore a subversion to structures, but, on the other hand, subjects can use 
their situatedness in these structures through performing knowledgeable prac- 
tices. Wight makes a similar argument in relation to what he calls agency2 and 
agency3 (1999, p. 133). Both of these levels refer to subjects’ sources of agency 
that derive either from being representatives of a specific socio-cultural system 
(agency2), or from occupying ‘positioned-practice-places’ that open up or con- 
strain routes of actions. Wight emphasizes social positioning (agency2 and 
agency3) as a basis for subjectivity: ‘everybody is always an agent but not all 
agents are equally placed’ (Wight 2006, p. 212). 

In contrast, Roxanne Doty and other authors with a post-structuralist back- 
ground hold that constructed subjects are devoid of autonomous agency due to 
their very nature and thus locate agency within practices as the only tangible 
actions in the social world (Doty 1997, p. 376). The subject here is nothing more 
than a meagre ‘Me’ that can do and think of nothing outside discourse and 
effectively dissolves into structure. This echoes Jacques Derrida’s famous asser- 
tion that ‘il n’y a pas de hors-texte [there is no outside-the-text]’ (Derrida 1976, 
p. 158). Once subjectivity has been asserted in dislocation, in discursive 
moments of openness, it dissolves again, becomes invisible within the new dis- 
cursive and social order and is forgotten. Subjects are no longer considered to 
possess agency because they become discursively determined and follow estab- 
lished, conventional practices. As Jenny Edkins puts it: ‘we are confined by this 
process to activity within the boundaries set by existing social and international 
order’ (Edkins 1999, p. 9). This is nothing less than the ‘death of the subject’: 
the denial of a subjectivity inherent to the human condition and the notion of an 
individualistic, autonomous and purposive self (Wight 2006, p. 208). In this 
view, discourse or even discursive constructions escape the possible influence of 
individual or collective agents. Discursive structures thus have a deterministic 
quality to them. Active agency on the part of the subject vis-a-vis discourse dis- 
solves: ‘agents are actually an illusion’ (Wight 2006, p. 137). 

This radical post-structuralist view of the constructed subject has at least one 
major analytical disadvantage: if all there is to agency comes from discourse, 
this will make it impossible for the agent to engage in constructing anything 
new, apart from instances of dislocation. If everything, even the agent, is entirely 
defined through discourse, where does innovation or change come from? As this 
is precisely what I am interested in, I follow the arguments of Wight in consider- 
ing agency as a product of the different constructions of individual subjectivity. I 
close this debate on agency with an overview of the role(s) and conceptualiza- 
tions of individual agents in the International Relations literature, which stem 
mostly from a liberal background. 
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2.1.2 Liberal international relations theory and the individual agent 


Although the study of individual actors epitomizes the agency-—structure debate’s 
central controversy, authors have mainly argued with collective actors in mind: 
studies applying the debate to the agentive leeway of individuals are con- 
sequently nowhere near as elaborate. The lack of concern for the individual 
agent is indicative of the comparatively limited interest in individuals that long 
appeared to be characteristic of International Relations as a discipline, although 
some contributions have challenged this trend (e.g. Jacobi and Freyberg-Inan 
2012). Most contributions to the study of individual agents stem from liberal 
scholars, who conceptualize individual agency through integrating analytical 
concepts such as roles and psychological factors in order to work around what 
they perceive as negative, non-generalizable, individual variety. By contrast, I 
find that their individual variety is an analytical strength: different individual 
agency capacities are produced by different constitutions of subjectivity. Their 
individual scope of agency can therefore be a crucial factor in understanding 
unique situations of change, which are frequently not generalizable. 

Variations of an extreme, agentive, rather naive view along the lines of 
‘great men shape history’ remain diffusely present in International Relations: 
popularized by Thomas Carlyle (Carlyle 1946 [1841]), ‘great men’ or ‘heroes’ 
are seen as significant causes of world events. E.H. Carr calls this the ‘Bad 
King John’ theory of history (Carr 1990 [1961], p. 45). Hans J. Morgenthau 
follows the methodological individualist tradition from a slightly different 
angle in locating the causes for political outcomes in a ‘will to power’ — that 
is, an immutable part of human nature (Morgenthau 1946, p. 8). Yet, when it 
comes to the concrete possibilities of individual agency, many scholars are 
more willing to follow an extreme structuralist perspective — individuals 
simply do not matter on a global scale. Kenneth Waltz’ classic realist work 
Man, the State and War is a case in point: Waltz starts off his theory with the 
first image (Waltz 2001 [1959], p. 16). Summarizing arguments by Mor- 
genthau, Reinhold Niebuhr, Augustine and Spinoza, he notes that the 
behaviour of nations may spring from the behaviour of individuals (Waltz 
2001 [1959], pp. 16-39). However, Waltz goes on to say that human beings 
are altogether negligible as causal factors on the international level because, 
whether they are good or evil ‘by nature’, a proper explanation of world 
events, such as war and peace, would inevitably require ‘a consideration of 
political and social structures’ (Waltz 2001 [1959], pp. 39-41). 

By contrast, liberal cognitive and psychological approaches of foreign policy 
decision-making focus on understanding the minds of state leaders in order to 
explain and predict political outcomes (Mintz 2002). This field encompasses, for 
example, early contributions by Harold D. Laswell (Lasswell 1931, 1976 
[1948]), examinations of specific personality factors such as the operational code 
(George 1969; Holsti 1970), leadership trait analysis by Margaret G. Hermann 
(Hermann and Milburn 1977; Hermann 1980), as well as the role of perceptions 
in policy-making introduced by Robert Jervis (Jervis 1976), which, in turn, 
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inspired the ‘cognitive mapping’ used to explain foreign policy on the basis of 
individuals’ beliefs, images and ideas (Hart 1977; Rosati 1995). 

These studies are based on the argument that the actions of collective actors 
are ultimately built on individual actions: Valerie Hudson goes as far as stating 
that ‘only human beings can be true agents and it is their agency that is the 
source of all international politics and all change therein’ (Hudson 2005, p. 3). 
This kind of argument is central to the ‘state as a person’ debate turning around 
whether it is theoretically sensible and desirable to see the collective state as a 
person or rather focus on individuals as the ‘real’ acting agents (Jackson 2004; 
Neumann 2004; Wendt 2004; Wight 2004). Although the debate turns around 
states, its insights are just as applicable to other collective actors in international 
relations such as international organizations, which are equally often addressed 
from a macro-perspective emphasizing coherency. In their work on the bureau- 
cratic authority of international organizations, Michael Barnett and Martha 
Finnemore therefore treat those organizations as coherent actors possessing 
agency as if they were individuals (Barnett and Finnemore 2004, p. 3). Siding 
with those authors who argue against attributing person-related aspects to collec- 
tives (anthropomorphism), I hold that the ‘real’ actors who are engaged in these 
tasks are individuals — and in some of these policy processes, particular indi- 
viduals may be crucial. 

Returning to liberal writings on individual actors, their focus does not come 
as a surprise because liberalism is the International Relations theory most closely 
associated with the individual as a fundamental actor. Following a bottom-up 
view, liberals view the individual as a rational and risk-averse agent who will 
seek to organize collectively in order to ‘promote differentiated interests under 
constraints imposed by material scarcity, conflicting values, and variations in 
societal influence’ (Moravesik 1997, p. 516). This understanding depicts indi- 
viduals as acting in a competitive social environment. Individuals are capable of 
defining their material and ideational interests independently from each other 
and subsequently pursue those interests rationally. The source of individual 
power is determined by the existing distribution of power in a specific national 
or institutional framework. Consequently, the individuals that liberal theorists of 
International Relations are interested in hold high-level governmental or other 
elite positions, as their preferences have to be consequential for preference for- 
mation at the national level in order to become relevant objects of liberal study. 

Within the liberal orientation, an early work by Robert Isaak merits special 
attention (Isaak 1975) as the only full study of individuals in International Rela- 
tions until James N. Rosenau’s People Count! Networked Individuals in Global 
Politics (Rosenau 2008). Characteristically, Isaak focused on leaders in positions 
of state power, with Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjöld as the notable excep- 
tion. Written in the context of the third debate of International Relations, Isaak 
aims at introducing a new paradigm based on the viewpoints of individuals and 
notes that ‘perhaps we have been stuffed with system theories and nation-state 
abstractions long enough’ (Isaak 1975, p. xiii). The inductive theoretical model 
he develops concentrates on personal qualities rather than structural factors, but 
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has had limited impact on International Relations (Isaak 1975, p. 17).* Despite 
the focus of liberal studies on individuals and the pointers they offer to thinking 
about individual agency on the psychological level (compare Chapter 3), they 
are of limited use to study temporary UN officials in the UN for two reasons. 
First, these approaches are not interested in empowerment as they are concerned 
with individuals who are already in positions of power, either as a group or on 
their own. 

Second, their focus on personality factors only is too limited in relation to indi- 
vidual practices and the construction of subjectivity that I consider as the bases of 
individual agency. While some studies of individuals provide a more balanced per- 
spective by paying attention to larger contexts and historical trends (Pomper 1996; 
Byman and Pollack 2001; Kille 2006; Rosenau 2008), the agency-structure ques- 
tion has received limited attention in the liberal literature. Rosenau’s work serves 
as a useful illustration for this (Rosenau 1990, 2003, 2008). Rosenau’s central idea 
is that people become more important in the globalization era in the light of ‘the 
skill revolution’ — that is, the increasing analytical and emotional skills and cap- 
abilities of individuals. Rosenau explicitly writes against the conventional Inter- 
national Relations theoretical treatment of individuals: 


The stress on individuals [...] stems from the conviction that most theories 
of world politics tend to underestimate, even ignore, the interplay of macro 
and micro dynamics and the many ways in which the coherence of national 
collectivities, the stability of international structures, and the composition of 
systemic agendas are linked to the activities of officials and citizens. To a 
very great extent the prevailing approaches to the subject treat the micro- 
level as a constant, as if the skills and orientation of individuals somehow 
remain fixed and peripheral relative to the great changes wrought by techno- 
logy and the requirements of interdependence in a nuclear age’. 

(Rosenau 1990, p. 25) 


Rosenau examined the formal and informal roles that individuals take and the 
possibilities and restrictions these entail (Rosenau 2008, pp. 6-12). Role theory 
as an approach helps in analytically retaining individuals’ idiosyncratic charac- 
teristics, the uniqueness of individuals and their qualities, as integrative parts of 
the framework, while at the same time diminishing the problem of extensive var- 
iability associated with studying individual influence (Rosenau 1987). Rosenau’s 
role theory and the psychological mind models of liberal foreign policy analysis 
both aim at reducing ‘individualism’, thereby attempting to trace causal patterns 
and to produce generalizable statements about individuals. Causality-oriented 
theoretical accounts therefore frequently meander between the rejection and the 
generalized inclusion of individuals. Wight, for example, affirms the liberal con- 
sensus that the actions of individuals are an integral part of social activity, but 
then turns against them: ‘Given the particularities of individual behaviour, they 
do not help, and perhaps hinder, any attempt to understand generally consistent 
patterns of social activity’ (Wight 2004, p. 280). But what if the researcher’s aim 
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is to understand potentially unique, non-consistent patterns of social activity, in 
other words situations of change? Although understanding the roles of individual 
agents’ may not therefore lead to a generalizable explanation of social processes, 
more knowledge and conceptualization of their agency can help to understand 
individual processes of change. 


Conclusion 


Having elaborated on different understandings of what constructedness means 
for the subject’s agentive capabilities, the constructed subject is assumed to be 
capable of active and intentional agency and constituted of both ‘inside’ and 
‘outside’ elements. While the ‘outside’ part refers to subject elements acquired 
through social interaction with structure and other subjects, the ‘inside’ part 
accounts for personal characteristics and reflective action capacities that rest in 
the subject itself and are not the product of discursive constructions. Substantial 
parts of subjectivity are therefore socially mediated in one way or another and 
differential capacities for agency are due to different constructions or constitu- 
tions of the subject with respective to its subjectivity. The successful realization 
of agency through influence-exertion is shaped by the constitution of practices, 
which are part agentive, derived from qualities within the subject, and part struc- 
tural, susceptible to contextual conditions and societal construction. 


Notes 


1 A pertinent decentring move in the context of this discussion is visible in the structural- 
ist linguistics of Ferdinand de Saussure, who attributed language with the function of 
constituting the world aside from being merely a means to express thought. As signifier 
(sound image) and signified (concept) are associated arbitrarily, objects are not only 
named but produced through the web of associations that make up the linguistic system 
and that vary with context and listener (Edkins and Pin-Fat 1999, p. 3; Flynn 2011). 
Language and its assigned meanings thus escape the subject’s control. 

2 This viewpoint is not necessarily exclusive to post-structuralism: it is also part of, for 
example, symbolic interactionism, e.g. by Erving Goffman. Goffman (1959) is con- 
cerned with the presentation of individuals in social settings and notes that their expres- 
siveness is based on two kinds of sign activity: the expression they give, i.e. the 
signifiers individuals use to convey information and their connotations, and the expres- 
sion they give off, the range of actions that individuals engage in as part of their per- 
formance (Goffman 1959: 2). Individuals are not in full control of any of this: in a 
given social situation, both expressions are mediated by the point of view of others, 
just as much as that of the individuals themselves (Goffman 1959: 9). 

3 An indication for this is the very limited number of nine citations Isaak receives on 
Google Scholar. It may also be due to the study’s methodological limitations: Isaak 
concludes his work with an inductively inspired archetype of a world leader, contain- 
ing thirteen elements (Isaak 1975, pp. 258-9). How these elements were selected 
remains unclear, as not all elements are shared by each individual examined and Isaak 
makes no reference to his methods. Some of these attributes are certainly questionable 
— for example, to Isaak, the archetype of a world leader is necessarily male. 

4 Wight’s most recent and comprehensive work on agency and structure indicates a 
change of mind in this regard (Wight 2006). His tripartite model of agency is applicable 
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to the individual on a nuanced philosophical level and he closes his work with a force- 
ful reminder: ‘since human activity is a non-redundant element in all social practice it 
cannot be written out of our theoretical accounts’ (Wight 2006, p. 299). 
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3 Accounting for the influence of 
empowered individuals in the 
United Nations system 


The constitutive empowerment model 


Individuals can become empowered and therefore exert influence on policy pro- 
cesses within the UN in a process that favourably connects their influence prac- 
tices and their particular subjectivity-based position in the respective UN fields. 
In order to show that possibilities for individual empowerment and influence- 
exertion emerge out of a process in which agentive and structural elements 
interact immediately, I consider two constitutive processes: the constitution of 
individuals’ practices and the constitution of their subjectivity. The empower- 
ment of individuals is therefore constitutive — that is, neither agentive nor struc- 
tural elements are assigned explanatory or temporal primacy. Instead, both 
practices and subjectivity are constituted in themselves and in their effects on 
each other. That said, the constitution of the subject is in some way a precondi- 
tion for the analysis of its actions in the constitution of practices. The two pro- 
cesses are, however, not entirely sequential. The subject is ‘under construction’ 
even when it acts. Subjectivity and practice construction should therefore be 
understood as an enabling context for effecting change. Altogether, the constitu- 
tive empowerment model is targeted at the micro-level and tries to understand 
how it is possible for (temporary) international civil servants to influence pro- 
cesses of policy change within the UN system. 

The constitutive empowerment model is informed by Bourdieuan concepts, in 
particular the triad of field, habitus and capital beyond its economic form. Over 
the last few years, the sociology of Pierre Bourdieu has received much attention 
in the discipline of International Relations (Adler-Nissen 2013). It has been 
applied to the study of international security (Bigo 1996; Williams 2007; Pouliot 
2010), international political economy (Leander 2001, 2010), diplomacy (Adler- 
Nissen 2014; Adler-Nissen and Pouliot 2014), the discursive influence of NGOs 
in global governance (Holzscheiter 2005), European integration (Kauppi 2005), 
European and international law (Madsen and Dezalay 2002) and questions of 
(constructivist) methodology (Guzzini 2000). Bourdieu’s work leaves much 
room for differential application and I follow a non-structuralist reading as pro- 
posed by, for example, Leander (2011). 

Despite using Bourdieuan work as a source for inspiration, my approach 
makes two particular departures, following, in fact, a stance advocated by 
Bourdieu in terms of using his analytical concepts as ‘thinking tools’, oriented 
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on practical demands (Colliot-Théléne et al. 2005, p. 8; Leander 2008). First, I 
apply the concepts of habitus and capital to studying the agentive capacities of 
specific individuals, whereas Bourdieu was interested in the collective categories 
of classes and groups. Bourdieu also identified prominent individuals in different 
fields, in particular in his works on the literary field (Bourdieu 1992a) and on the 
French elite school and university system (Bourdieu 1996 [1989]). However, to 
him, the potential for individual influence-exertion rests in the relations between 
individuals, rather than in the individuals themselves. This primacy of relations 
is Bourdieu’s answer to the agency-structure debate. While this relational per- 
spective is also part of the constitutive empowerment model in the form of rela- 
tional capital, I do not attribute it with absolute priority. The constitutive 
empowerment of individuals does not emerge out of relations alone, but also 
rests within their constituted subjectivities This first departure is facilitated by 
combining Bourdieu’s ideas with Lahire’s plural understanding of habitus. 
Second, the constitutive empowerment model attempts to understand possibil- 
ities for change, in contrast with Bourdieu’s explanations for systemic reproduc- 
tion. As a consequence of my focus on change, the model combines Bourdieuan 
concepts with analytical insights from political psychology and constructivist 
International Relations theory. 

I develop the constitutive empowerment model in two processes: the constitu- 
tion of subjectivity and the constitution of practices. The constitution of subject- 
ivity provides an understanding of the capacities of individual agents by 
introducing their habitus — that is, their social grounding and specific empower- 
ment dispositions, which has a direct impact on the way they are able to act and 
comport themselves (see Section 3.1). The habitus is a matrix of dispositions 
agents acquire throughout their lives, which informs their ways of thinking and 
acting. As a product of their history, habitus incorporates the agents’ various 
private, public and professional socialization experiences into a structured style 
of acting, which is expressed in their sense of situations. This social anchoring is 
enhanced with two personality dispositions from the psychological literature that 
have been identified as crucial factors for individual influence-exertion in leader- 
ship studies: task focus and cognitive complexity. 

Social experiences and personality factors are combined with relational 
capital in social and symbolic forms — that is, social relations/networks that help 
individuals in their endeavours and the positive recognition appropriated to 
them. Relational capital is not strictly part of agents’ habitus, but, as it is linked 
to the kind of person the individual is, I mention it in the context of the constitu- 
tion of subjectivity. 

How the subjectivity of individuals is constituted marks the beginning of their 
agency and of the influence practices individuals are able to engage in success- 
fully (see Section 3.2). These practices are the discursive statements individuals 
make, which are designed to connect discursive referents and thereby shape 
meaning in ways that support their intended outcome — that is, promoting regula- 
tive or constitutive ideas. Regulative ideas define standards for behaviour, while 
constitutive ideas attempt to create new interests, actors and categories of action. 
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Individuals circulate these ideas through integrating them into stories, nar- 
rative representations of events in a chronological fashion that impose a certain 
account and interpretation of events, shape possible responses and limit other 
potential representations (Onega Jaén and Garcia Landa 1999, p. 3; Wibben 
2011, p. 59). Constructing these stories is an innovative and creative individual 
practice, rather than a re-enactment of existing discursive settings and ideas. The 
story is analysed on three content-related levels: plot, cast of characters and 
interpretive theme. However, the subjectivity of the individual as narrator is con- 
stantly at the background of their storytelling practices. Their subjectivities 
shape not only what kind of stories they tell (content), but also how they are per- 
ceived and whether they resonate with their addressees (performance). Stories 
are therefore performed in a field, the delimited, hierarchically structured social 
arena that constitutes around the policy issues at stake and includes other actors, 
the addressees of the story, who are actively involved in these policy processes. 

Taken together, the model’s two constitutive processes include three major 
analytical elements: habitus, story and field. Only if these work together, as 
depicted in the interlinking cog wheels of Figure 3.1, can the empowerment 
process run smoothly and the new discursive meanings individuals attempted to 
shape become part of discursive structure, which makes new practices possible. 

Individual empowerment therefore rests on what kind of value the indi- 
viduals’ particular set of dispositions, ways of behaving and acting, relational 
capital (habitus) and practices (stories) have in the field and how well the indi- 
viduals can uphold this value. This makes habitus and story contextually mobil- 
ized resources in the field. Differentially constituted fields therefore likewise 
require different constitutions of subjectivity and practices in order for individual 
influence-exertion to succeed: the social background, dispositions and story that 
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Figure 3.1 Interplay of analytical elements in the constitutive empowerment model. 
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make a temporary UN official an empowered narrator in the UN development 
field do not necessarily work in the UN peace and security field and vice versa. 
The analytical advantage of the constitutive empowerment model therefore lies 
in its adaptability to various constitutions of UN fields: different favourable 
combinations of individual agents are examined through applying the constitu- 
tive empowerment model to three empirical cases across Chapters 4-6. 


3.1 The constitution of subjectivity 


The constitution of subjectivity refers to the agentive side of individual empow- 
erment in the UN: what are their potential ‘power resources’ and how are these 
constituted in the social sphere? The key to answering this question lies in the 
individuals’ habitus. My conceptualization of habitus combines Bourdieu’s rea- 
soning with Lahire’s refined definition. Lahire’s understanding is based on three 
critiques of the Bourdieuan model: its assumed coherence and transferability, the 
determining power of the actors’ past and its pre-reflexive conception of action 
(Lahire 1998, 2003, 2008). 


3.1.1 Pluralist habitus: socially grounded actors 


Habitus refers to the procedural incorporation of a specific social background, 
history and culture by actors (Bourdieu 1980, p. 101).' Their experience and 
living conditions manifest into dispositions of perceptions and actions inside 
individuals. These conditions therefore continue to be present and effective even 
when the individual’s living conditions have profoundly changed because they 
inspire their practices. In other words, habitus is embodied personal history: 


We can say that social reality exists twice, within objects and within heads, 
within the fields and within the habitus, within and outside actors. [...] The 
world understands me, but I understand the world, because it understands 
me; because it has produced me, because it has produced the categories 
which I apply on it, it appears natural, self-evident to me. 

(Bourdieu 1992b, p. 103) 


Habitus is at the same time agentive and structural and it is therefore neither 
exclusively: derived from the agent’s interaction with the field, it becomes 
incorporated structure, a structure that is stable yet not static and responds to the 
agent’s creative usage in practices. Habitus has a dual nature as both a product 
and a producer of practices, it is a ‘structured structure predisposed to function 
like a structuring structure’ (Bourdieu 1980, p. 88). In this way, the habitus 
unites cognitive, evaluative and motor schemes into an internalized ‘generating 
principle of practices’ (Bourdieu 1996 [1989], p. 161). This comparatively 
limited number of schemes enables actors to enact a potentially infinite number 
of practices adapted to specific situations (Bourdieu 2000 [1972], pp. 302-303). 
Deeply ingrained in the actors, the functioning of habitus often requires no 
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thought, it appears ‘natural’, when it really is not, but it comes ‘naturally’ to the 
actor. 


The incorporation process of habitus and plural socialization 


Social background, history and culture are crucial in creating and shaping 
habitus as they relate to different volumes of economic, social, symbolic and 
cultural capital. In contrast to economic capital, which is directly visible and 
immediately convertible into financial assets, symbolic, cultural and social 
capital are other forms of socially recognized capital that work in less visible, 
but nonetheless effective, ways (Bourdieu 1986, p. 242). Individuals may be 
appropriated with different forms of capital that contextually legitimates or 
enables them to pursue certain actions. Bourdieu uses this terminology to clarify 
society’s unequal distribution of resources — and, consequently, opportunities. 
The possibility of societal success depends on what kind of capital an individual 
is appropriated with, while the relevance of different forms or combinations of 
capital varies across societal fields. In Bourdieu’s terms ‘the unequal distribution 
of capital is the source of the specific effects of capital’ (1986, p. 244). 

Capital can be distinguished into objectified capital consisting of material 
possessions, such as monetary means or art, and incorporated capital, which is 
part of the habitus (Bourdieu 1980, p. 95). When it comes to incorporated 
capital, cultural capital is particularly relevant: cultural capital is information 
capital, such as embodied cultural competences, education and qualifications, 
and may be institutionalized in educational degrees. Embodied cultural capital 
can be acquired both unconsciously through domestic transmission and con- 
sciously through investing time and effort. While the accumulation of cultural 
capital is assumed to be easier in the case of domestic transmission — in other 
words, if the family of the individual is already endowed with cultural capital — 
agents from a low to middle class background can compensate some of what 
they lack with regard to cultural capital with good education. In La distinction: 
critique sociale de jugement, Bourdieu goes as far as stating that once an indi- 
vidual has successfully completed his studies at a widely recognized elite uni- 
versity, their social origins cease to be negatively relevant in capital terms 
(Bourdieu 1979, p. 68).? 

Cultural capital secures profits for the individual through the ‘symbolic logic 
of distinction’: the value of any individual cultural competence derives from its 
relative scarcity within the distribution of cultural capital (Bourdieu 1986, 
p. 243). As capital can become incorporated into an actor’s habitus, ‘the inter- 
nalisation of exteriority’ (Bourdieu 2000 [1972], p. 258), the advantages and dis- 
advantages in recognition and social position tied to different volumes of capital 
become part of the actor’s second nature. Actors literally internalize the social, 
material and cultural structures that surround them — their specific social posi- 
tions become integral parts of who they are without question. This makes habitus 
more than a set of dispositions associated with an individual style — it contains 
key elements of the social: 
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The entire structure of the system of living conditions [position in the social 
hierarchy, social trajectory, capital, I.B.] as the experience of a particular 
social place with a particular position within this structure is embedded in 
the dispositions of the habitus. 

(Bourdieu 1979, p. 191) 


As a product of history, habitus can be altered as the actor’s trajectory continu- 
ously adds new experiences. Alterations can, however, never be consciously 
made because the patterns that make up the habitus are the products of repeated 
practices, experiences and social reinforcements. To Bourdieu, habitus is tied to 
a certain class, as societal groups are marked by similarities in the social struc- 
tures that surround them. Through their inclusion into the actors’ habitus, whose 
process of acquisition is forgotten, arbitrary cultural and social hierarchies 
acquire a taken-for-granted quality and thus serve to perpetuate the societal 
status quo. Habitus therefore plays into the reproduction of social inequalities. 

Bourdieu portrayed habitus as the singular and coherent outcome of internal- 
izing a specific set of structural class relations. However, I follow Lahire’s 
understanding of habitus, who sees socialization as a much more diverse process. 
In a plural understanding, actors’ habitus is the product of internalizing numer- 
ous and dissimilar socialization experiences in multiple institutions or through 
multiple individual interactions in their family, at school, with friends and in the 
work environment: ‘All individuals immersed in a plurality of social worlds are 
subject to heterogeneous and at times even contradictory socialization principles 
they incorporate’ (Lahire 1998, p. 50). Individuals are therefore the products of 
the social heterogeneity they traversed. As social actors, individuals have been 
participants of various social universes either successively, in different periods 
of their lives, or simultaneously, during the same period of their lives. In these, 
they occupied different positions and have, by consequence, a stock of distinct, 
but interconnected, social repertoires. As a consequence, actors in differentiated 
societies go through frequent crises of adaptation between incorporated disposi- 
tions and new situations (Lahire 1998, p. 83). Their socialization and the associ- 
ated incorporation of habitus are therefore not progressive and linear, but lined 
with obstacles. This also applies to the transmission of, for example, cultural 
capital, which is not an automatic and homologous process, but is subject to dis- 
tortion, adaptation, reinterpretation and, ultimately, reconstruction from one gen- 
eration to the next (Lahire 1998, p. 305). 


Way of functioning/fit between habitus and field 


As a product of the actor’s history, habitus therefore guarantees the active pres- 
ence of previous experiences through their representation in perception, acting 
and thinking schemes (Bourdieu 1980, p. 91). This has two distinctive effects: 
first, it constrains the habitus’ ability to generate practices. While its creative 
nature enables the habitus to produce an infinite number of relatively unpredict- 
able practices, they are limited in their diversity: ‘Habitus makes it possible to 
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freely produce all thoughts, all perceptions and all actions which are inscribed 
within the inherent limits of its particular conditions of production’ (Bourdieu 
1980, p. 92, own emphasis). The dispositions encompassing the habitus are 
therefore a negative freedom, representing a border for acting, just as much as an 
opportunity to act (Bourdieu 2000 [1972], p. 288). Second, the habitus is able to 
generate particularly successful practices when it encounters ‘conditions of its 
effectiveness’, in other words, conditions ‘which are identical or analogue to 
those of which it is the product’ (Bourdieu 1987, p. 128). This means that there 
is a certain fit, also called ‘complicity’, of habitus and what Bourdieu calls field 
— ‘objectified history’ in the form of a functionally differentiated system within a 
society (Bourdieu 1982, p. 38; compare also Section 3.2.2). 

Habitus is generated through the practices of agents within a field and is 
adapted to the specificities of the field in question. It follows that if the field and 
its rules display similar conditions to those under which the habitus was ‘origin- 
ally’ formed, then the actor’s habitus has a perfect fit. In this instance, actors 
intuitively act in the way best suited to the field. Bourdieu goes as far as stating 
that, by way of this intuitive fit, agents may see themselves and are seen as per- 
fectly disinterested in the workings of the field — a perception that adds to their 
sense of ‘natural’ authority (Bourdieu 1980, p. 120). The fit of habitus and field 
is therefore considered elementary for the action possibilities of an actor: certain 
actors may be favoured in terms of finding conditions enabling their empower- 
ment by virtue of their habitus. 

We would therefore find actors who are more successful in crucial social 
fields because they are endowed with a certain habitus that enables them to act in 
suitable ways by their very ‘nature’. At the same time, actors with a different, 
‘non-fitting’ habitus have to work against the actions suggested to them by their 
‘nature’ in order to fit in. A different habitus thus does not necessarily mean that 
individuals will not be able to succeed or to become empowered within a certain 
social field, yet their chances for success are slimmer and tied to great efforts on 
their side, as well as to their fair share of circumstantial luck. Bourdieu would 
also hold that, despite a successful modification of habitus, a sense of insecurity, 
foreign to those endowed with an ‘originally fitting’ habitus, remains. 

In contrast to Bourdieu, who considers this fit between habitus and field as 
homologous and pre-reflexive, I follow Lahire’s reasoning in highlighting the 
habitus as plural and its functioning as characterized by a sense of situations. As 
the past of actors is plural rather than unified, their stock of social repertoires 
comes with an understanding of what one appropriately does and says in any 
particular context (Lahire 1998, p. 61). Practices thus cannot be understood on 
the basis of actors’ habitus alone; we also need to take the character and the logic 
of the social situation into account as these activate past experiences of the 
habitus. In Lahire’s words: ‘The practice is always the meeting point of past 
individual experiences, incorporated in action schemes, habits and manners, and 
a present social situation’ (Lahire 1998, p. 117). The actors’ capacity to do this 
depends on whether they are able to find something in the current social situation 
that resembles former situations they have lived through. Finding resemblance 
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enables them to mobilize, not always consciously, competences that allow them 
to act ina more or less adequate manner (Lahire 1998, p. 118). 

This contrasts sharply with Bourdieu’s notion of habitus as a scheme of dis- 
positions that is transferable and generalizable under all conditions and in all dif- 
ferent social contexts. Following Bourdieu, habitus enables individuals to 
actualize the same dispositions in all contexts — they simply do not have the 
room to choose between dispositions. Only the success of their practices, and not 
their actualization, depends on whether the context they are actualized in is 
similar to that in which they were acquired. This assumption results in an 
‘enchanted relationship to the world’ (Lahire 2003, p. 339). To Lahire, habitus 
does not function in the same way everywhere, but rather produces observable 
differences in how actors comport themselves from one context to the other. 

Their sense of situations also implies that actors can choose consciously 
between how to react in different situations — and can therefore chose what they 
consider to be the most fitting way of behaving in a certain context. For the most 
part, Bourdieu constructed his pre-reflexive theory of practice in contrast to the 
ideas of rational practices, marked by intentionality and the systematically calcu- 
lated pursuit of an intended goal (Lahire 1998, p. 250). As a consequence, 
Bourdieu’s ‘unthinking’ actors manage to act in habitually suitable ways on the 
basis of their practical sense. Bourdieu liked to illustrate this with sports situ- 
ations, referring to practical sense as an intuitive sense for the ‘immanent neces- 
sity of the game’, comparable with the game sense of a football player (Bourdieu 
1987, p. 81). Yet, as Lahire points out, these sports images paint a selective 
picture of the social world: they all refer to situations in which actors have to act 
on the spur of the moment with no time to consider a variety of actions and in 
which no error is permissible as the situation cannot be redone or repeated. 
While there are social situations that correspond to these qualities, this is cer- 
tainly not the case for all social situations (Lahire 1998, p. 256). Their promi- 
nence in Bourdieu’s reasoning has the effect of privileging a particular type of 
social situation, one that necessitates pre-reflexive behaviour, at the expense of 
other types of social situations that require the reflexive engagement of actors 
within a longer time frame. Lahire therefore concludes that the question of 
whether actions are intentional or unintentional cannot be answered in a general, 
a priori fashion, but rather depends on the action sequence considered (Lahire 
1998, p. 264). 

In summary, habitus is a helpful analytical tool for conceptualizing agentive 
empowerment bases in two major ways: first, by showing how actors acquire 
their habitus through their individual yet plural socialization experiences, it helps 
to understand how their agentive empowerment is constituted. Habitus is 
acquired through vastly different socialization experiences that individuals integ- 
rate over the course of their social lives. Whether and how these are actualized 
depend on the contexts individuals encounter. In other words, ‘the singular is 
necessarily plural in nature’ (Lahire 2003, pp. 343-4). In their socialization pro- 
cesses, individuals learn that they have to comport themselves differently in dif- 
ferent contexts, and they are able to adapt reflexively. This adaptation can be 
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performed unconsciously or consciously pursued. Individuals thus define them- 
selves, not through a singular and compartmentalized cultural heritage that origi- 
nates in a social class, but rather through several heritages acquired in multiple 
institutions or through multiple interactions. The dispositions that make up the 
habitus are tied to specific contexts and are therefore variable. They are, 
however, still finite in that they represent a specific mix of the socialization 
experiences the individuals went through. 

Second, by expressing its way of functioning in the sense of situations, 
habitus therefore helps to understand why their differentially constituted empow- 
erment bases make agents able to act in more or less suitable ways. Therefore, 
the sense of situations introduces a useful means to see how the individuals’ sub- 
jectivity enables them to interact more or less competently with their surround- 
ings and what kind of impact this has on their empowerment possibilities. It 
points forward to the second part of the empowerment model: the constitution of 
practices. Notably, the sense of situations appears in different conceptual guises 
in the wider UN literature — Michael Moller, Kofi Annan’s former Deputy Chef 
of Cabinet, for example, very figuratively refers to it as Annan’s ability ‘to read 
the political tea leaves’ (quoted in Hochschild 2010, p. 81). 

Habitus informs us about the ‘agentive bases’ for individual empowerment at 
the UN. Individuals’ ability to act in a pertinent and successful manner depends 
on the integration of the ‘right’ mixture of socialization experiences — right with 
reference to the kinds of social situations they are likely to encounter in promot- 
ing their ideas. The ‘right’ mixture of experiences depends on the positions of 
the individuals within the UN and their interaction partners or, in other words, 
the other major players of the field they seek to convince. This makes the ‘right’ 
mixture variable in terms of the demands of the social situation and the policy 
field in question. To give an example, in a field where NGOs and other third UN 
actors are prominently positioned, it would be crucial for an individual to have a 
civil society background or knowledge and expertise on how to interact with 
civil society actors. The ‘right’ habitus therefore depends on the nature and 
constitution of the field in question — habitus-wise, there is no one ‘recipe for 
success’. 

Apart from the pivotal socialization experiences of the individuals’ social and 
professional trajectory on a broader scale, habitus also refers to their specifica- 
tion in dispositions and traits. Yet, while Lahire moves in the direction of a soci- 
ological psychology, he does identify or focus on specific dispositions, which 
can be supplemented from psychology. 


3.1.2 Psychological dispositions as part of the habitus 


Over the last 50 years, the sub-branches of political and personal psychology 
have been the disciplines most concerned with studying individuals and politics. 
I therefore add two psychological dispositions, in precise psychological terms a 
trait (task focus) and a cognition (cognitive complexity), to the sociological 
understanding of habitus. These dispositions affect how individuals deal with 
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information and handle problem situations and therefore have a key impact on 
the individuals’ potential scope for influence practices. I have selected these two 
dispositions because they are considered to be crucial in determining leadership 
ability in personality psychology. Thus their study contributes to developing a 
better understanding of the background of individual actions — and, in particular, 
in what way this background is likely to help individuals to become empowered. 

Political psychology usually treats personality and likewise personality ele- 
ments as independent of societal interaction: personality is something innate. By 
contrast, I follow a constructivist perspective in suggesting that habitus, as well 
as the psychological dispositions it incorporates, is by-and-large social and inter- 
subjective. Habitus/personality, while in parts potentially inherent to the indi- 
vidual,’ is social in that the social contexts individuals live in have a great part in 
forming, strengthening or weakening their dispositions. Habitus/personality is 
intersubjective in that its observable elements are subjectively perceived in the 
social sphere by social others and therefore constructed. How do we actually 
know if, for example, an individual is self-confident? Political psychologists 
have typically derived the ‘value’ of this factor through analysing speeches and 
statements of the individual in question and counting certain word markers — 
they have only focused on self-perception. I argue instead that we can only talk 
about the values of a disposition such as self-confidence and the impact this has 
on the constitution of the individual’s subjectivity when self-perception and 
other-perception combine. In other words, do their colleagues and collaborators 
think they are self-confident? An individual is therefore only taken to be self- 
confident when both the individuals’ own thoughts or statements (self- 
perception) and the perception of their peers (other-perception) conflate. This 
intersubjective dimension, however, only applies to those parts of the individu- 
al’s habitus/personality that are observable and in this way prone to other- 
perception and construction: it does not apply to cognitions, because they are not 
directly ‘observable’, as I outline in the following. 

Political psychologists have focused on individual actors in positions of state 
power: their personality — that is, ‘individually patterned integration of processes 
of perception, memory, judgment, goal-seeking, and emotional expression and 
regulation’ (Winter 2003, p. 110) — is used as a means of understanding and 
potentially predicting and explaining their political behaviour. Assessing a polit- 
ical actor’s personality is considered to be useful when it comes to explaining 
policy decisions because it offers psychological insights into what preceded an 
actor’s decision. Following David Winter’s definition, actors’ personality affects 
what kind of goals they have, how these are weighed in relation to each other 
and how conflict between these goals is managed. Personality has a further 
impact on how actors perceive cues, symbols or signs and how they make judge- 
ments in specific social situations. Although expressed in other terms, this under- 
standing is similar to the role played by the habitus. 

Building on personal, developmental and social psychology, personality is 
generally thought to consist of four basic elements: traits, cognitions, motives 
and social context (Winter 2003, p. 115; compare Table 3.1).* Many psychological 
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Table 3.1 Four units of personality (dispositions examined in the constitution of subject- 
ivity are highlighted in bold italics) 





Stable Variable 

Outer, public, objective 1. Traits: task focus (interpersonal 4. Social context 
concerns versus focus on completing 
tasks) 

Inner, private, subjective 2. Cognition and self: cognitive 3. Motivation 


complexity (complexity in processing 
information, decision-making, problem- 
solving) 


studies focus on one or two personality aspects (Suedfeld and Rank 1976; Winter 
1980), while there are also multivariate personality studies that integrate several 
personality elements (Hermann 2005). Among the multivariate personality 
studies, so-called leadership trait analysis,” as developed by Margaret Hermann 
in the late 1970s, has been particularly influential. Leadership trait analysis is 
also very relevant to my research objective because Hermann wants to under- 
stand what kind of individual personalities are most likely to be influential in 
political decision-making (Hermann et al. 2001). She develops lists of traits and 
differentiates between leadership styles (crusaders, strategists, pragmatists and 
opportunists) on the basis of, for example, leaders’ reactions to political con- 
straints (task focus), their openness to information (cognitive complexity) and 
their motivation for action (motive) as independent variables (Hermann et al. 
2001, p. 95). On this basis, Hermann and her collaborators explain or predict 
foreign policy decisions. Further, Kent Kille has applied leadership trait analysis 
to assess the leadership styles of seven UN Secretary-Generals (Kille 2006, 
pp. 15-22). Kille aims to analyse the impact that the different leadership styles 
of Secretary-Generals have on their performance in office and whether their 
leadership extends the authority of the organization they are serving. Among the 
factors examined in leadership trait analysis, cognitive complexity and task focus 
stand out as crucial in differentiating between leadership styles (Bass et al. 1975; 
Hermann et al. 2001, pp. 91—93; Preston 2001, pp. 9-11; Winter 2005, p. 34; 
Thoemmes and Conway 2007, p. 194). 

Returning to the four units of personality given in Table 3.1, traits are a public 
and therefore observable element of personality as they are supposed to be 
readily noticed and ‘accurately’ described by other people. Traits are considered 
to be consistent over time and across different situations. The trait I include is 
task focus, as used in leadership trait analysis. It describes whether individuals 
emphasize the completion of tasks (task focus) or interpersonal concerns (people 
focus). Psychological studies on leadership indicate that an effective leader is 
one who strikes a balance between accomplishing the task at hand and focusing 
on building co-operative and inspirational relationships with their colleagues, as 
the latter orientation also includes a greater willingness to delegate tasks (Bass and 
Stogdill 1990, p. 472). In UN terms, task versus people focus can be translated as 
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the act of balancing between ‘the purposes and principles of the UN as set out in 
its Charter’ and ‘the need to maintain the confidence and support of the member 
states’ (Rushton 2008, p. 96). Individuals with a moderate task focus would 
therefore decide between completing their task or putting interpersonal or 
country working relationships at risk, depending on the particular context 
(Hermann 1999, p. 198). In order to promote their ideas successfully, temporary 
international civil servants must demonstrate a willingness for confrontation 
(Weiss 2010, p. 44), as expressed by a moderate task focus. 

Compared with traits, cognitions are also assumed to be consistent over time 
and across situations, yet they are inferential: mental representations of the self, 
schemas for representing other people, groups and institutions, as well as beliefs, 
attitudes, conceptions and values fall into this category (Winter 2003, p. 122). 
Analysing cognitions is thus likely to contribute to a deeper understanding of 
why political actors decide to pursue certain policies. The cognition I study is 
cognitive complexity, because it is a crucial factor in leadership trait analysis and 
has been studied widely on its own (Suedfeld and Rank 1976; Wallace et al. 
1996). Cognitive complexity refers to the ways political actors process informa- 
tion and thereupon base their decisions. Its extreme values range from consider- 
ing simplistic black and white alternatives and focusing on single perspectives 
with no differentiation, to recognizing different points of view and integrating 
various alternatives into a broad, complex and evaluative outlook. This factor 
emphasizes the structure and not the content of an argument and a higher score 
thus indicates a more complex statement rather than a more accurate or norma- 
tively better one (Baker-Brown et al. 1992, p. 403). 

Cognitive complexity is frequently analysed by way of conceptual complexity 
through content analysis (Tetlock et al. 1994). Indicators for moderate/high con- 
ceptual complexity are a high general need for information — the individual is an 
active collector of information from the policy environment and displays a sensit- 
ivity to potential constraints on policy (Preston 2001, p. 22).’ Preston goes on to 
argue that individuals with moderate to high cognitive complexity are assumed to 
be ‘more capable in dealing with complex decision environments and with 
information that demands new or subtle distinctions’ (Preston 2001, p. 9). This is 
also underlined by Winter, who notes that high scores in cognitive complexity are 
‘generally associated with more sophisticated and better adaptive behaviour’ 
(Winter 2005, p. 27). Because the UN is the prime example of a complex decision- 
making environment, in addition to its multi-cultural and multi-language nature, 
which also adds to complexity, I therefore argue that individuals with pronounced 
levels of cognitive complexity should be well-suited to navigating UN fields 
(Suedfeld et al. 2006). Pronounced cognitive complexity further indicates a 
balanced need for alternative information that can be accounted for through con- 
sulting with team members and other peers at the UN: it should therefore lead to a 
cognitive predisposition towards engaging with, and including, differentiated 
viewpoints represented by actors within the UN fields. 

Apart from traits and cognitions, personality as a concept includes two further 
elements: motives, i.e. anticipated goals and needs that people perceive as 
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worthwhile pursuing (Winter 1987; Feldman and Valenty 2001) and the social 
context, subdivided into (1) the situational micro-context, i.e. the immediate social 
situation actors find themselves in, and (2) the macro-context, i.e. a broad range of 
influences on an individual’s personality, such as gender, life stage, culture and 
religion (Winter 2003, p. 130). I do not include these two elements in the constitu- 
tive empowerment model for two reasons. First, motives are left out because they 
are not strictly relevant to the study of empowerment, but rather study the uncon- 
scious intentions behind individual actions. Second, social context is already theor- 
ized as part of habitus, although expressed differently in terms of individuals’ 
socialization processes and the social contexts they inhabit(ed). 

One further social context factor I include as part of the habitus is nationality. 
In the UN context, the nationality can work as an ‘added bonus’ rather than a 
decisive empowerment factor in its own right. Nationality is important as both 
an entry criterion into the UN system and as a factor in selecting and employing 
senior-level staff. The first is an attempt to foster diversity within the UN 
through opening the annual National Recruitment Examinations, which are the 
formal way of entering the UN system, to citizens of under-represented member 
states only. This limitation, however, only concerns career international civil ser- 
vants. Political selection for senior-level jobs is also frequently dependent on 
having the ‘right’ nationality: due to P-5 earmarking of senior positions and 
other member states’ sensitivities, highly qualified and experienced UN staff 
members are frequently not considered for certain posts because they have the 
‘wrong’ nationality (Hochschild 2010, p. 63). A famous example is Sérgio 
Vieira de Mello, who was not able to remain as the Secretary-General’s Special 
Representative (SRSG) in Kosovo in 1999 because he was not European (Power 
2008, pp. 281-2). Nationality therefore regulates entry and can occasionally 
work as an added bonus to the individual’s performance in the field, but it does 
not contribute substantially to the empowerment of the individual on the job. 


3.1.3 Relational capital: social and symbolic capital 


Apart from subjectivity-based capital in the form of a pluralist habitus and two 
dispositions that individuals may mobilize within the field, there are two rela- 
tional forms of capital that serve as additional sources of influence-exertion for 
individuals in the UN: social capital and symbolic capital. While these forms of 
capital do not strictly rest within the individual as incorporated parts of their 
habitus, they are appropriated to individuals within a social context on account 
of how their subjectivity is constituted. 

Social capital implies the individual’s possibilities to benefit from personal 
and social relations, ‘the aggregate of the actual or potential resources which are 
linked to the possession of a durable network of more or less institutionalized 
relationships of mutual acquaintance and recognition’ (Bourdieu 1986, p. 249). 
Social capital refers to both the immanent capacities to act that individuals might 
begin to have by virtue of their capital and realized, actual capacities. Social capital 
is appropriated on both a collective and an individual basis. It is collectively 
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owned, because individuals may mobilize the capital of a group by proxy 
through their ‘membership’. It is also individually appropriated in that the ‘mem- 
bership’ of the collective it derives from is not naturally given, but is the product 
of an ‘endless effort at institution’ (Bourdieu 1986, p. 250) and requires invest- 
ment strategies individuals may be differentially able to uphold. 

Simply put, then, social capital refers to the social relations of actors that may 
increase their ability to advance their interests. In this network of social relations 
among actors endowed with social and other forms of capital, some are ‘more 
equal than others’: it thus matters not only how many of these stable social con- 
nections an individual has within a field, but also what their ‘quality’ in terms of 
endowment with capital is, i.e. the aggregate volume of capital they represent. In 
the context of social capital, its appropriation and, more importantly, the individ- 
ual’s strategies for its mobilization and reproduction, cross over into the second 
element of the constitutive empowerment process. In the constitution of prac- 
tices, the possibilities for individual empowerment are affected by how success- 
ful individuals are in putting their social capital to use and in maintaining it 
through interaction, i.e. successfully building coalitions, alliances and integrating 
social networks into their work. This serves to illustrate the analytical difficulties 
associated with separating the constitution of the subject and the constitution of 
practices. 

Bourdieu provides another form of capital — symbolic capital — that works 
together with other types of capital, but also beyond them, because it refers to 
appreciation, esteem, status, prestige, legitimacy, accentuation or positive recog- 
nition in general terms. Examples of symbolic capital include when an individual 
is considered to be ‘honourable’, to have ‘good’ taste or a ‘good’ name. These 
appropriations only work as symbolic capital to the individual when they are 
perceived and recognized to function like a type of credit to the bearers. One 
element contributing to individuals’ empowerment is therefore their ability to 
persuade others of their view by way of a unique personal appeal. Hochschild 
summarized the effect of symbolic capital in stating that ‘people wished to see 
them succeed and went out of their way to assist them’ (Hochschild 2010, p. 85). 
In contrast to one of the oldest traits of influential individuals in the book — cha- 
risma — an individual’s symbolic capital cannot be understood as an incorporated 
characteristic that individuals have regardless of social perception. Instead, their 
symbolic capital emerges from attribution by others. In the context of UN indi- 
viduals, these others are the individuals’ peers, people in the other three UNs. 
This relational part of symbolic capital has been neglected in most leadership 
studies on charisma,® but is very much part of Bourdieuan thinking. For my 
argument, using symbolic capital therefore has the added value of seeing its 
positive effects as part of an attributing relationship within the field. 

To sum up, the constitution of subjectivity is a construction process of poten- 
tial agentive empowerment resources. Individual agency is conceptualized as 
habitus in a pluralist form, a set of embodied dispositions incorporated through- 
out the actor’s social trajectory, adaptable to varied social situations. Whether 
actors are able to produce fitting and therefore successful practices within the 
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field depends on whether the situations they encounter ‘find’ corresponding prac- 
tical dispositions within their habitus. This relationship becomes understandable 
through actors’ ability to notice these correspondences: their sense of situations. 

Building on Bourdieu and Lahire, the first ‘dimension’ of habitus consists of 
the varied socialization experiences of the individuals and their individualized 
incorporation of cultural capital. On the basis of this, and in a second ‘dimen- 
sion’, the constitution of subjectivity also includes studying two psychological 
elements — moderate task focus and high cognitive complexity — that are con- 
sidered crucial for ‘effective’ leaders within complex organizational contexts. I 
supplement these psychological concepts with a dimension of intersubjective 
understanding and thereby emphasize their constructedness. Agent-embodied 
subjectivity is complemented with two additional forms of capital — social and 
symbolic — that rest within the relations to the addressees in the field. The consti- 
tution of subjectivity therefore provides a varied conceptualization of individual 
agents and a plural understanding of their agentive empowerment bases. 


3.2 The constitution of practices 


To understand how individuals within the UN can become empowered, captur- 
ing the specificities of their habitus in their constituted subjectivity only provides 
an analytical perspective on one part of the process. The second necessary part 
consists in understanding what kind of practices individuals engage in to 
promote and spread their ideas and how other UN actors react to these practices 
within a structured context. The constitution of practices depicts this interactive 
process as the place where the individuals’ subjectivity-based capital and their 
positions as UN representatives meet. First, the practices of individuals aimed at 
inducing change are directed towards allocating new sense or meaning. Second, 
this allocation of meaning is not a causal process — the meanings individuals 
seek to allocate in their practices only ‘stick’ if they are intersubjectively 
comprehensible (Herborth 2004, p. 67). 

What kind of practices’ do individuals engage in? Introducing discourse’ and 
its sub-components, such as discursive elements, as meaning-mediators helps to 
account for what practices are feasible and for why certain practices turn out to 
be successful. Individual agents may use discourse as a ‘resource’ around which 
their practices are oriented. I argue that individuals attempt to shape new social 
meanings in discourse through the practice of storytelling. Discourses are ‘struc- 
tures of signification that construct social realities’ (Milliken 1999, p. 229), 
which are historically contingent and ‘inherently unstable’ (Doty 1996, p. 6). 
Therein lies the potential to transform them. Storytelling analyses these transfor- 
mations at the micro-level.'' The exercise of narration involves linking real- 
world events through a number of characteristic narrative devices such as the 
inclusion of characters and the development of plots. 

Individual storytelling practices are performed within a social context — the 
fields constituting around different UN issue areas and connected visions of what 
the UN should be (Section 3.2.2). Individuals perform their storytelling practices 
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within these fields, delimited social arenas shaped by a positional hierarchy, vis- 
a-vis a number of addressees — that is, other field actors. Addressees’ perception 
of the individual storytelling performances within the field is influenced by, first, 
the subjectivity of the individual as the storyteller and, second, the contextual- 
ized content of the story, which needs resonance in order to become accepted. 
Empowered individuals need to be recognized as authoritative speakers by way 
of their subjectivity and the meanings they try to convey in their discursive state- 
ments have to be legible and acceptable. 


3.2.1 Storytelling as practice: narrating reality 


Individuals narratively represent events in a meaningful temporal and frequently 
causal way in order to suggest specific interpretations, shape possible responses 
and limit potential other representations (Onega Jaén and Garcia Landa 1999, 
p. 3; Wibben 2011, p. 59). In presenting a particular interpretation of political 
events, stories reduce discursive complexity and can thus show how different 
versions of social reality are perpetuated (Delgado 1989, p. 2415). Stories are 
told by individuals in such a way that their main interpretive theme — that is, 
their underlying main idea — refers to valued ideas and prevalent discursive 
stances. 

I focus on storytelling as a discursive practice based on three reasons: first, 
devising and passing on stories are basic human methods of making sense of and 
thereby shaping social reality (Suganami 1999, p. 381; Kacowicz 2005, p. 344; 
Sheshav 2006, p. 245). This argument is supported by scholars of history: ‘Nar- 
rative is a metacode, a human universal on the basis of which transcultural mes- 
sages about the nature of a shared reality can be transmitted’ (White 1980, p. 6). 
Stories are therefore omnipresent and familiar parts of social life. Narratology 
studies like to quote Graham Swift, who characterized human beings as ‘story- 
telling animals’ (Swift 1983).'? Agents are usually aware that they are ‘telling’ — 
that is, constructing — stories (White 1980, p. 21). By contrast, the frame,” 
story’s most obvious theoretical competitor, is an analytical category assumed 
by the researcher. While stories presuppose intentional behaviour on the part of 
the individual, they also imply that the individuals are never in full control of 
them: the story demands interpretation by its very nature. In contrast to discur- 
sive statements such as arguments, stories elicit interpretive expectations from 
the listeners. The story, as a concept, looks behind the discursive façade in 
showing that its meanings are contingent, interpretable and negotiable. Empow- 
ered individuals are never the only authors of their stories: stories unfold their 
discursive relevance through the ways they speak to their addressees — that is, in 
how far they are able to contain discursive references that relevant addressees 
share. 

Second, the person telling the story is an immediate and integral part of the 
analytical picture — the story and the person telling it cannot be separated. The 
story’s discursive success is as much a product of the way its narrator is telling 
it, and who this narrator is, as of its discursive and intersubjective construction. 
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Some stories resonate more than others, not because of the quality of their 
content, but ‘because of assumptions made about their tellers’ (Polletta 2006, 
p. xii). The kinds of stories individuals are able to tell with authenticity thus 
depend on their subjectivity. This does not mean that content or timing are irrel- 
evant; however, my understanding of storytelling again contrasts with the rather 
internalist analysis of frames. Frame analysis does not make any assumptions 
about the actors who are framing, but evaluates the success and resonance of 
frames solely based on the quality of their content — that is, how well they fit 
with the normative context, how well they diagnose a problem and how well 
they motivate action (Snow and Benford 1992). For this kind of analysis, it does 
not matter who frames, but how they frame, an approach that bypasses an in- 
depth examination of the actor. 

Third, stories entail an element of creativity. They capture how agents make 
innovative use of discursive opportunities. Individuals construct stories to prop- 
agate constitutive ideas or develop regulative ideas on the basis of existing con- 
stitutive ideas. Constructed around these ideas, stories are therefore the main 
practical means by which individuals induce change in actors’ behaviour, prefer- 
ences and policies. 

Storytelling therefore accentuates the role of agency and follows an action- 
oriented, creative and reflexive understanding of practices. This particular under- 
standing is shared by a number of researchers from both organizational research 
and International Relations — for example, Francesca Polletta in her research on 
social movements (Polletta 2006), Jessica Senehi in her studies on mediation 
(Senehi 2000, 2002, 2008), or David Campbell in his analysis of the textuality of 
the 1990 Gulf War (Campbell 1993). Through telling stories, individuals manip- 
ulate events and turn them into influence opportunities. Their success depends 
on whether the individuals are, in fact, capable of using these opportunities — in 
other words, how competently their constituted subjectivities allow them to 
perform their stories. 

As a narrative representation of events, stories contain three basic elements: a 
plot, consisting of four chronologically developing phases; a cast of characters; 
and an expectation for interpretation, which I cast here as the interpretive theme 
(Polletta 2006, p. 9). The plot and the characters are consciously configured in 
such a way that they suggest a specific interpretation. The plot, understood as a 
structuring sequence of events" with a (clearly) defined beginning, middle and 
end, has been the lowest common denominator of narratology studies since Aris- 
totle’s Poetics and is therefore crucial to understanding how individuals con- 
struct stories (Poletta 2006, p. 9; Shenshav 2006, p. 247; White 1980, p. 6). 
Following W.B. Gallie,” the plot of a story is developed in four phases: (1) the 
initial situation or setting; (2) change; (3) the revelation that uncovers ‘hidden 
aspects of the situation and the people involved, and engender[s] a new predica- 
ment which calls for thought, action or both’; and (4) the conclusion (Gallie 
1968, p. 22). The revelation phase, also referred to as the peripeteia or turning 
point, is crucial: the events and actions of the turning point have to be ‘story- 
worthy’ — that is, they have to deviate from daily routine and offer moments of 
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surprise (Gallie 1968, p. 2). Their turning points therefore illustrate a key func- 
tion of stories: they should contribute to explaining surprising or difficult situ- 
ations or offer sensible interpretations of these situations. The story’s turning 
point goes hand in hand with a normative solution, which makes its ending desir- 
able or non-desirable (Polletta 2006, p. 10). Stories support some action possib- 
ilities while casting others in a negative light, turn some characters into active 
subjects and others into passive objects, and are frequently ‘structured across 
binary oppositions, which result in excluding important elements of social 
reality’ (Polletta 2006, pp. 14-15). Hayden White goes as far as stating: ‘could 
we ever narrativise without moralising?’ (White 1980, p. 27). Successfully told 
stories implicitly legitimize particular readings of social reality. 

Across the four phases of plot, individuals develop ‘novel’ interpretations of 
political events and thereby attempt to narratively create resonance for their 
stories. An interpretive theme is therefore both inherent to the plot and holds it 
together, frequently taking the form of a constitutive or regulative idea (Katzen- 
stein 1996, p. 5; Finnemore and Sikkink 1998, p. 892; Barnett and Finnemore 
2004, pp. 30-31). Regulative ideas define standards of behaviour and therefore 
try to order, constrain or, in a broader sense, regulate it. Constitutive ideas go 
beyond this in attempting to create new interests, actors and categories of action 
and in defining actors’ identities. Individual storytellers articulate the interpre- 
tive theme of a story in the shape of regulative and/or constitutive ideas, attempt- 
ing to create a ‘fit’ with existing ideas and discursive elements and offering an 
innovative solution to the difficult situation that defines the story’s turning point 
(Laffey and Weldes 1997, p. 203): 


The nature of prevailing political discourse can work to the advantage and 
disadvantage of new policy proposals. In terms of prevailing discourse, 
some new proposals will be immediately plausible, and others will be barely 
comprehensible. 

(Hall 1989, p. 383) 


Its interpretive theme makes the story comprehensible and interesting. Comprehen- 
sibility is equated here with the story’s constructed connections of prevalent dis- 
courses — that is, discourses that are referred to and define the actions of many field 
actors and ways of grouping them to form a coherent, plausible and ‘new’ theme. 
Finally, a story also contains a cast of more or less clearly defined characters 
with differential action possibilities and identities. It makes a great difference 
who appears as a character, how these characters are introduced and character- 
ized, and what they are able to do, actually do and are unable to do. Stories may 
present certain characters in an active and others in a passive role — a narrative 
move that has immediate implications for the perception of the social reality they 
purport and their resonance. It is also significant where the storytelling indi- 
viduals themselves figure in the story: are they active narrators, do they appear 
in the cast of characters, or do they leave themselves out? The subjectivity of the 
individuals comes into their storytelling through this role as narrators. 
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To sum up, analysing storytelling as a practice requires identifying the story 
told on the levels of plot development, the story’s interpretive theme and its 
underlying regulative and/or constitutive ideas, as well as its cast of characters. 
On a content level, the sensible narration of the story, and, in particular, whether 
it is able to plausibly combine elements originating in various prevalent dis- 
courses and therefore shared by actors in the field, is crucial in order for it to 
gain discursive acceptance and resonance. For the purpose of my study, stories 
are used as an analytical device to depict the connections individuals make 
between discursive elements on a practical level. In contrast to other concepts, 
such as frames, the story includes a consciousness of the speaker’s role and high- 
lights the nature of their repeated retelling by individuals in the field. 

Storytelling is an intersubjective and social process. The storytelling practices 
of individuals are defined by their performance in a social context; their success 
depends on how they are perceived, recognized and reflected. Their constituted 
subjectivity can enable individuals to tell successful stories through an aware- 
ness of situational and field demands. Therefore there is no internal logic of dis- 
course outside ‘its social anchoring and the role of authorized positions’ 
(Leander 2008, pp. 24-25) — new elements which individuals try to include into 
discourse through their stories in some way need to speak to those held by 
crucial actors in the field and the storytelling individuals themselves need to 
occupy a position of some relevance within the field. 


3.2.2 Storytelling individuals and the addressees: the field 


Because their practices are constituted, empowered individuals are never the 
only authors of their stories: ‘In every conversation a positioning takes place 
which is accepted, rejected, or improved by the partners in a conversation’ 
(Czarniawska 2004, p. 5). The perception, acceptance, resonance and, as a con- 
sequence, the social construction of individual stories thus depends on their 
addressees. Are central actors persuaded to follow the interpretations of the 
story, its world view and the ideational or policy suggestions it contains? This 
can be examined by considering whether actors within the UN share the stories’ 
plots and ideas. The wider stories are shared and visible and the more they are 
reflected in practices and within organizational discourse, the higher their 
resonance. 

Simply put, the stories that individuals construct have to make sense by way 
of their content and the subjectivity of their speakers. Their addressees in the UN 
include international civil servants from their own and other organizations, 
national diplomats and, occasionally, people from the third UN, such as repre- 
sentatives of NGOs. As Polletta summarizes: ‘Stories are influential not because 
they are told over and over again in identical form, but rather because they mesh 
with other familiar stories that navigate similarly between the culturally privi- 
leged and denigrated poles of well-known oppositions’ (Polletta 2006, p. 15). 
This highlights the role of the story’s addressees, who are active participants in 
the process of constructing meaning (Wibben 2011, p. 45). Consequently, these 
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actors are as involved in the policy processes as the storytelling individual. The 
relevant addressees of the storytelling individual and the individuals themselves 
are thus situated within the same field.'® 

A field is a more or less clearly delimited social arena that follows its own 
logic, has its own rules and contains its own positional hierarchy of social actors. 
It further demands a certain combination of capital and skills of said actors — 
‘capital is valid in relation to a certain field’ (Bourdieu 1980, p. 114) — in order 
for them to act successfully within its margins. Fields are shaped by a competi- 
tion among actors for whatever is at stake in that particular field. Each field has 
its own capital structure — different volumes and combinations of capital that 
count as valuable. The internal dynamics of a field are shaped by actors’ com- 
petition for the best social positions a field offers and for particular combinations 
of capital. The field is thus an area of social battles or competition. The agents 
within a field share a number of fundamental interests that are the objects of the 
struggle for authority. Capital in a field is variable and what can be mobilized as 
capital is stake-dependent. Spaces for capital mobilization are the individual’s 
subjectivity and their stories. Positions in the field assigned to individuals — the 
formal positions they occupy and what they make of them by way of the relevant 
capital they mobilize and alliances they build with crucial field actors — make 
story success possible. 

Bourdieu’s arguments with regard to the field can be directly related to con- 
sidering the UN as a field and help to gain a relational understanding of organi- 
zations (Emirbayer and Johnson 2008). Apart from its analytical fit with the two 
other central concepts of the constitutive empowerment model — habitus and 
story — this sociological perspective has further advantages in comparison to the 
three ‘classic’ approaches of UN decision-making that portray the world organ- 
ization as an instrument, a forum, or an actor (Karns and Mingst 1987, 
pp. 35-62; Gareis and Varwick 2005; Rittberger et al. 2012, pp. 14-24). The 
instrument and forum perspectives tend to a priori privilege the role of one of the 
three components, usually the first UN member states, or view power competi- 
tion as determined by the distribution of material resources (Cox and Jacobson 
1973; Keohane 1989; Young 1991). Even the actor perspective, which takes the 
relevance of the second UN seriously, tends to focus on their bureaucratic unity 
rather than highlighting internal competition (Barnett and Finnemore 2004). 

Conceptualizing the UN as a field provides answers to these shortcomings. 
First, the field perspective does not prioritize one UN component over the other, 
but rather seeks to uncover their particular relevance empirically through examin- 
ing their potentially variable positions within a field’s hierarchy. Second, the field 
is acommon site of social battles between and among actors invested in its issue at 
stake." This allows for a diversified view of the three UN components: actors from 
one component — for example, the second UN — can still be vested with different 
combinations and volumes of capital and engage in different practices. Third, the 
field perspective puts all three UN components in the same boat and sees them as 
competing for the same stakes, rather than separate ones. This stands in contrast to 
the work of Richard Jolly, Louis Emmerij and Thomas G. Weiss, who sometimes 
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illustrate the three UNs as a triptych — a painting or other work of art that is divided 
into three panels (Jolly et al. 2009, p. 5). This image highlights the boundaries 
between the three UNs that make it possible to separate them. Sticking to this 
boundary-drawing not only stands in contrast to empirical observation, but also 
arguably impedes us from capturing the processes of decision-making in the UN 
more dynamically. Portraying the UN as a field in the Bourdieuan sense therefore 
has the advantage of thinking about the three UNs as occupying one space instead 
of separate compartments. 

Fields constitute themselves around the stakes and different position-takings 
of actors on this stake: in the widest sense, the stake in the UN field is a vision of 
what the UN should be about. Within this wide UN field, fields constitute them- 
selves around further stakes, such as the design of international development 
policy at the UN, in flexible ways. In order to define the addresses of the indi- 
vidual’s influence story and to map the field, identifying the stake is thus the 
starting point for empirical analysis, followed by accounting for actors’ standing 
in terms of capital distribution and looking at the positions they articulate with 
regard to the issue. 

There are different constitutions of the UN field depending on the issue at 
stake. The addressees of Mahbub ul Haq’s story about human development were 
thus a different group than those of Francis Deng’s story about IDPs. In both 
instances, however, their influence stories and their own subjectivity-based posi- 
tion in the field allowed them to mobilize resources and build alliances with key 
field actors. This is not an easy process, but requires constant activities on the 
side of the individual in order to overcome the field constraints posed by other 
powerful actors. The concept of the field therefore offers a topology of the 
story’s addressees — what and who to look for in trying to uncover the story’s 
acceptance, plausibility and resonance — within a positional hierarchy. Not all 
actors within the field are equal; instead, possibilities of actors to exert influence 
in the field are tied to their social positions. The position of empowered indi- 
viduals within the field is thus an important factor influencing the possible reson- 
ance of their stories. Each field defines a space of possibilities, a ‘terrain of 
contestation between occupants of position differentially endowed with the 
resources necessary for gaining and safe-guarding an ascendant position within 
that terrain’ (Emirbayer and Johnson 2008, p. 6). Depending on their positions in 
the field, which result from a combination of mobilizing the ‘right’ capital and 
building alliances with crucial players, the influence stories individuals tell to 
place their ideas are more or less likely to succeed. 


3.3 Methods and operationalization 


How can we put the theoretical elements that make up the two processes of the 
constitutive empowerment model into practice? This section concerns the selec- 
tion of data and its acquisition, research methods and the operationalization of 
my theoretical concepts in the sense of expressing them in practical terms. 
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For the most part, the book’s analysis of individual influence-exertion relies on 
two qualitative methods: document analysis and semi-structured interviews. I 
supplemented these methods with quantitative statement analysis to study the 
two psychological dispositions of cognitive complexity and task focus 
(Table 3.2). 

Starting with document analysis, I qualitatively analysed documents such as 
books, journal articles, newspaper articles, web sources, (auto)biographies, inter- 
views and official UN documents. I selected these documents to provide vari- 
ation in terms of, first, content and, second, authorship. The first variation is the 
basis for cross-checking documents in order to include different perspectives. 
The second variation of authorship is theoretically necessary: in the case of 
habitus, self- and other-perception combine. Moreover, symbolic capital is based 
on positive recognition from others. By definition, then, only texts about the 
individuals written by other authors can be considered for analysis. 

Altogether, the data corpus is composed of three major groups of documents: 
(1) background texts that (a) give broad insights into the discursive developments 
in the three UN policy fields I consider or (b) explicitly mention the parts played 
by the empowered individuals, although their roles are not the explicit subject of 
the texts; (2) texts that have the individuals and their roles as their explicit subject, 
such as newspaper articles about the individuals’ work and, occasionally, obituar- 
ies and biographies; and (3) primary sources of the individuals themselves. The 
corpus of documents is different for each individual, although there are some over- 
laps in relation to the prevalent discourses of the time. 

The texts in group 1 (a) and (b) are scholarly articles and books on the broad 
ideational areas the individuals were concerned with, as well as official UN 


Table 3.2 Methods used by theoretical concept 


Theoretical concept Applied method 





Story Narrative analysis of different texts (e.g. autobiographies, 
books, articles, interviews) authored by the individual case 
studies 

Field Qualitative document analysis of texts written by and about 


the individuals; semi-structured interviews with the 
individuals and their colleagues 


Habitus (including Qualitative document analysis of texts written by and about 

specific dispositions) the individuals; semi-structured interviews with the 
individuals and their colleagues; and quantitative content 
analysis of recorded vocal statements in spontaneous speaking 


situations 
Social and symbolic Semi-structured interviews with the individuals’ colleagues; 
capital qualitative document analysis of texts written about the 


individuals 
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documents and biographies by former colleagues of the empowered individuals. 
There is one major source for interviews with former colleagues in text group 1 
(b): the UNIHP’s oral history interviews. The availability of material was more 
mixed for the text groups 2 and 3, which required archival study. The kind of 
material that was available differed enormously from case to case.'’ The UN 
archives in New York only collects material by the UN Secretariat and not that 
of other agencies. During the time I spent at the UN archives, I therefore only 
had access to unclassified’? documents for the case of Goulding from 1986 to 
1991. I went through two main sets of documents in the Secretary-General 
Pérez de Cuéllar fonds (AG-019): those related to the multi-functional peace- 
keeping operations of this period (Peacekeeping Code Cables Series 1023) and 
those related to the management of his office in correspondence with Secretary- 
General Pérez de Cuéllar (UN Secretariat Departments Series 1048). In terms of 
archival time spans, these records were brand new: I was the first researcher to 
look through them. A further important text source in groups 2 and 3 are biog- 
raphies or autobiographies: Two cases — Goulding and Deng — wrote autobio- 
graphies that either deal explicitly with or touch upon their work at the UN 
(Goulding 2002; Deng 2006). There is also an intellectual biography on Mahbub 
ul Haq (Haq and Ponzio 2008). Interview material in text group 3 was available 
for all three cases, yet in varying form: I found the least material from Mahbub 
ul Haq, whereas I could rely on substantial interview material for Marrack 
Goulding through an extensive interview for the Yale UN Oral History Project 
and I was able to interview Francis Deng personally. All three individuals, 
however, published extensively on their influence stories. 

While the constitution of practices could thus be almost completely covered 
with the available material, the constitution of subjectivity faced other methodo- 
logical challenges. The information that is already available is frequently too 
broad to uncover how habitus and the specific dispositions contained therein were 
constructed. Two kinds of interviews were therefore important for my research: 
first, interviews with the empowered individuals and, second, interviews with 
their colleagues. This assumption again follows the idea that an individual’s 
habitus is a composite of self- and other-perception. I selected interview partners 
from a variety of backgrounds, ranging from close colleagues to state representa- 
tives and academic observers (see the Appendix table for a full list of interview- 
ees). The fact that interviews generate ‘a particular representation or account of 
an individual’s view or opinions’ (Kitzinger 2004, p. 182, emphasis in original), 
instead of access to ‘what has actually happened’ is an advantage for my research 
instead of a methodological difficulty. After all, I am precisely looking for varied, 
particular representations (Silverman 2006, p. 117). In fact, access to the sup- 
posed ‘what has actually happened’ is only possible through the representations 
of involved others — in other words, interviewees actively create meaning as truth 
is impossible to recover. I therefore follow a constructionist philosophy in using 
interviews and handling interview material (Rubin 2005, pp. 27-30). 

A third method that I used is quantitative content analysis. Personality psy- 
chology scholars use this at-a-distance method through considering the statement 
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or combination of specific words and assigning high and low values to their 
usage in order to determine different scores of personality factors. Quantitative 
content analysis comes across as the best among alternative at-a-distance assess- 
ment techniques,” and it is also the one most widely used in current personality 
psychology (Taysi and Preston 2001; Hermann 2005; Dyson 2006). Only the 
spontaneous statements of individuals gathered in settings where they have not 
previously been provided with written-down background information are used 
for this method. Authors argue that quantitative statement analysis is particularly 
valuable for studying inferential elements,” such as cognitions, as thought pro- 
cesses manifest themselves in spoken or written forms of communication (Sued- 
feld et al. 2005, p. 246). 

I used a combination of quantitative statement analysis? and qualitative 
methods to analyse task focus, thereby combining self- and other-perception. 
This procedure also served to counter a common critique on quantitative state- 
ment analysis, related to whether one could infer to mental states from interview 
statements. However, as the empirical chapters show, the results of the quant- 
itative and qualitative analysis corresponded closely with each other in all three 
cases. As a result of the inferential nature of cognitive complexity, I exclusively 
used quantitative statement analysis to study it. 

Both cognitive complexity and task focus are coded as words in context. 
Cognitive complexity is coded as words associated with high or low complexity 
— Hermann compiled extensive word lists (Herman 1987). Words are associated 
with high complexity if they indicate that the speakers see and weigh between 
different dimensions; they are associated with low complexity if they indicate 
that speakers only take few categories into account. Words that suggest high 
complexity include ‘approximately’, ‘possibility’, ‘trend’ and ‘for example’, 
whereas words suggesting low conceptual complexity include ‘absolutely’, 
‘without a doubt’, ‘certainly’ and ‘irreversible’ (Hermann 1987). Phrases such 
as ‘without a doubt’ signal low complexity because they indicate a high level of 
certainty in a statement at the expense of considering possible alternatives and 
therefore low differentiation. Because cognitive complexity is only one of 
several analytical elements, I relied on computerized quantitative statement ana- 
lysis.” The scores for different values of complexity are calculated on the basis 
of the percentage of high and low complexity words in each interview response, 
derived from frequency-count content analysis. The scores assigned to cogni- 
tive complexity in the model range from 0 (low complexity) to 1 (high com- 
plexity) and are based on individuals’ average score across interview responses 
(Hermann 1987, p. 22). 

To come to reliable assessments of cognitive complexity, previous studies 
using this method mention two requisites: the coded data should contain no 
fewer than fifty interview responses, each comprising 100 or more words 
(Hermann 1987, p. 23), and these interview responses should span more than 
one concrete time period to preclude distortion on the basis of a specific event. 
Hermann’s coding technique and the respective word lists have been automated 
in the Profiler Plus software. After coding the words in each interview response, 
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the program calculates the cognitive complexity scores.” In order to evaluate 
what counts as high with respect to low cognitive complexity, the model calcu- 
lates the mean value from the respective data as well as the standard deviation. 
As these cannot be significant for my small group of three individuals, I com- 
pared their scores with two groups of leaders, as suggested by Hermann (1999, 
p. 33). The two comparison groups are eighty-seven heads of state and 122 polit- 
ical leaders.” I used these as points of reference for whether the individuals’ 
scores for both task focus and cognitive complexity were low or high. Scores 
around the mean score of the group that are neither one standard deviation above 
or below the mean indicate moderate cognitive complexity. 

The coding method for task focus is similar to that of cognitive complexity, 
as Hermann again compiled word lists assumed to suggest high and low scores. 
A high task focus is connected to the usage of words that refer to activities, such 
as ‘preparation’, ‘goal’ and ‘initiative’, while low task focus is supposed to be 
tied to ‘interpersonal’ words that broadly capture greater concern for others, such 
as ‘assistance’, ‘sympathy’ and ‘understanding’ (Kille 2006, p. 29; Hermann 
1987, p. 34). Again, the score is calculated based on the percentage of high task 
focus words versus low task focus words. 


3.3.2 Data interpretation: operationalizing the constitution of 
subjectivity and practices 


Habitus. Bourdieu does not provide methodological guidance on how to concep- 
tualize habitus empirically. In general, his empirical studies are marked by a 
focus on quantitative analysis on the basis of questionnaires, while he also used 
narrative interviews. This characteristic approach is, for example, applied in La 
distinction: critique sociale du jugement (Bourdieu 1979), which also offers the 
most concrete advice on operationalizing habitus. At the same time, Bourdieu’s 
focus here is on identifying class-based tastes — not all indicators mentioned are 
relevant for the study at hand. I operationalize habitus by way of three cat- 
egories: social background, experiences/trajectory and cultural capital 
(Table 3.3). 

The individual’s social background is mostly based on their direct family 
background, with indicators such as their parents’ occupation and education 
level, information about their family and living conditions. This first impression 
is more consistently filled with the second indicator: cultural capital. Here, I only 
consider cultural capital in its embodied form — that is, the individuals’ educa- 
tional trajectories. The educational trajectory is composed of high school and 
university education and place, the highest qualification reached and education- 
related scholarship or prizes the individual was awarded with. In this context, I 
will pay attention to the specific university/universities the individuals attended 
— did they receive their academic degrees from universities generally considered 
to be elite? Universities are qualified as belonging to this elite group if they were 
considered as such within the individuals’ historical context. Agents’ passage 
through the educational system also may play a pivotal part in their appropriation 
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Table 3.3 Operationalization of habitus 





Habitus element Indicator 
Social grounding 
Social background Parents’ occupation and education level 


Family background (family size, etc.) 
Nationality (bonus point) 
(Embodied) cultural capital Educational trajectory 
Experiences Professional trajectory 
Socialization experiences 
Personal expertise in areas relevant to influence occasion 
Specific disposition 
Cognitive complexity Percentage of high versus low complexity words 
(e.g. approximately for high complexity versus absolutely 
for low complexity) 
Task focus Percentage of task-focussed versus interpersonal words 
(e.g. preparation for task-focussed versus assistance for 
interpersonal) 


with social capital. The third and final category of habitus is the experiences/tra- 
jectory of the individuals. Here I look at plural socialization experiences, such as 
their occupational trajectory and personal expertise. Areas of professional exper- 
tise are derived from their occupational trajectory, but I go into some more detail 
as regards the ways in which these may be relevant to their influence story. Task 
focus and cognitive complexity are operationalized as outlined in Section 3.3.1. 
Story. The story, a narrative representation of reality, is an outcome of indi- 
vidual storytelling and is associated with three distinct elements: the story’s plot 
(its main interpretive theme), the associated constitutive and/or regulative ideas 
and its cast of characters (Table 3.4). As discussed in Section 3.2.1, the story’s plot 
is developed in four phases: (1) the initial situation, (2) change, (3) the revelation 
and (4) the conclusion. I get to the story’s interpretive theme by considering the 
discursive elements of the story and how these are related to the prevalent dis- 
courses. The construction of these relations is shaped by regulative or constitutive 
ideas. As noted in the introduction, two of my cases, Haq and Deng, tried to 


Table 3.4 Operationalization of story 
Story element Indicator 


Plot Identification of four phases: (1) initial situation, (2) change, 
(3) revelation, (4) conclusion 
Interpretive theme Relation of discursive referents to prevalent discourses 
Identification of discourse linkage through regulative and/or 
constitutive ideas 
Cast of characters Position of the storytelling individual 
Introduction and characterization of characters 
Actions available to characters 
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promote constitutive ideas, while Goulding’s story focused on regulative ideas 
around an existing constitutive idea of peacekeeping. Analysing the story is con- 
cluded with the cast of characters — the actors whose actions are the sequential 
content of the plot. I will refer to the position of the storytelling individual as nar- 
rator of the story and also consider the general introduction of characters, what 
attributes are connected to them and what actions are available to them. 

United Nations fields. The storytelling practices of individuals are performed 
within delimited social arenas that follow their own logic — the UN fields. Under- 
standing their positional hierarchies is analytically crucial for identifying the 
addressees of the influence story, who determine its perception, acceptance and 
resonance. The field is operationalized through three interconnected elements: 
the issue at stake, the key actors and their positional hierarchy (Table 3.5). I 
identify fields constituting around the issue at stake at a particular point in time — 
that is, the time of the individual influence stories. 

The first step of field analysis is therefore to define the issue at stake. The 
social space of the field becomes visible through looking at the positions actors 
have taken with regard to this. In concrete terms, I observe how actors define the 
policy to be taken. Let me illustrate this with Haq and the issue of development 
policy. At the starting point of Haq’s term as adviser for the UNDP in 1989, I 
map both the actors and their positions with regard to international development 
policy. This results in a ‘social space of standpoints’ concerning the issue at 
stake (Bigo 2008, p. 48) and identifies the actors who took these positions — in 
other words, the ‘who-is-who’ of that particular field. This ‘who-is-who’ con- 
tains information on the field’s positional hierarchy and through this also visual- 
izes the relevant kinds of capital. Those actors who are in privileged contact 
positions are apparently attributed with the relevant combination of capital in the 
field. As this operationalization indicates, I will look at several UN fields consti- 
tuting around the issues at stake, with different actors and their standpoints. 

The methodological translation of the field’s indicators is tricky as many 
empirical applications of Bourdieuan field analysis are based on considerable 
amounts of quantitative data (Bigo 2007). Instead of constructing a complete and 
in-depth picture of the constituted field at the time of the individual influence 
occasions, I focus on the crucial field actors in terms of its positional hierarchy. 


Table 3.5 Operationalization of field 





Field element Indicator 

Issue at stake Actors discursive position-takings regarding the issue at stake 
Discursive distribution of story plot 

Key actors ‘Who is who’ 


Positional hierarchy 
Relevant kinds of capital Analysis of privileged contacts and their combination of 
capital 
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Table 3.6 Operationalization of relational capital 


Type of relational capital Indicator 





Social capital Key contacts of individuals in the field and their position 
within the field’s positional hierarchy 
Symbolic capital Appropriation of positive attributes to the individual 


My picture of the fields is therefore more of an analytical snapshot than a com- 
prehensive field analysis. 

Relational capital — social and symbolic capital. Analysing social and sym- 
bolic capital concludes the constitution of subjectivity and therefore the constitu- 
tive empowerment model. Both are subjectivity-based, yet only become visible 
in the relations to other people in the field — the story’s addressees. This is why 
they are included in the field analysis sections (Table 3.6). Some information on 
the social capital of individuals can already be derived from the previous ana- 
lysis of the field and of the habitus — that is, people the individuals have been in 
contact with throughout their trajectory. At the micro-level, I consider the key 
contacts the individuals have and where these contacts stand within the field. 

Interviews with former colleagues are crucial for understanding an individu- 
al’s symbolic capital. Should several document and interview sources concur in 
their general appropriation of, even diffuse, positive attributes to the individual 
in question, I conclude that the individual is vested with symbolic capital. In 
interviews, I will try to reach the interviewees’ viewpoint through a mixed 
strategy of asking interview partners to talk about their common work and spe- 
cifically targeted time periods and only then asking concrete questions about the 
person. The expected logic behind this is that issues of their personal impression 
might already slip into the work account as they are aware of the context the 
interview is set in —that is, they know that they are being interviewed to talk 
about their work with the empowered individuals. 


Conclusion 


Understanding individual influence-exertion within the UN is a complex 
process. Indeed, nothing different should have been expected when trying to 
uncover how single persons can be involved in shaping the policy outcomes of 
a multi-level, multi-purpose organization. Assuming that a fluid interaction of 
agency and structure is at the heart of both the very creation or constitution of 
the individual agent and their agent-based influence practices, I call this the 
constitutive empowerment model composed of two processes: the constitution 
of subjectivity and the constitution of practices. Trying to keep the complexity 
at bay, I present three argumentative steps corresponding to the main analytical 
elements of the model to consecutively understand this process (Table 3.7 and 
Figure 3.1). First, the constitution of subjectivity considers how agentive sub- 
jects are formed through socialization processes in the course of which they 
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Table 3.7 Overview of analytical elements in the constitutive empowerment model 


Constitutive process Analytical element 





Constitution of Habitus Plural socialization experiences (social trajectory) 
subjectivity and corresponding sense of situations 
Selected dispositions: moderate task focus (trait), 
high cognitive complexity (cognition) 


Constitution of Influence practice: storytelling 

practices Performance of influence practice in the field mediated by the 
ability of the story to speak to addressees (construction of story, 
constitution of subjectivity); individual’s social position 
(constitution of subjectivity); and mobilization of relational 
capital (social and symbolic) 


incorporate a matrix of dispositions: their habitus. Their habitus enables them 
to match their behaviour to the social situation they encounter. On this level, 
whether individuals are able to enact ‘fitting’ influence strategies and practices 
depends on whether they have encountered similar situations with similar coun- 
terparts throughout their plural socialization. This broader level of the constitu- 
tion of subjectivity is supplemented with an analysis of two specific dispositions 
— task focus and cognitive complexity — that leadership studies consider to be 
significant in shaping the agent-based influence capacities of individuals. 

Second, the constitution of practices includes both the practices individuals 
engage in and their performance within the field. I focus on the practice of story- 
telling, by way of which individuals narrate a sequence of events in such a way 
around underlying ideas that it speaks to crucial addressees. On a content level, 
the story therefore contains pointers to or links ideas of discursive salience — that 
is, ideas acknowledged to be important or of value by actors — in an innovative 
way. Considering whether these stories hold leads to a consideration of the field 
within which the individuals and their addressees act. 

Third, the field combines the two constitutive processes as the acceptance/ 
resonance of the individuals’ story is not only tied to the way it is constructed, 
but also to the position of the speakers — that is, their constituted subjectivity. 
Within the field, the individual is only one actor among many who invests in a 
certain policy vision, the stake, in the UN context. The field therefore captures 
the individual’s position within the social hierarchy that constitutes around 
actors invested in a certain stake on account of the differential sources of capital 
they are appropriated with. The capital of the empowered individual is their 
agent-based qualities incorporated in their habitus, but also the story itself — both 
may be mobilized to build alliances within the field. A final subjectivity-based 
element complementing this process of mobilizing capital in the field is the 
capital that rests within the relations that the individual holds to other actors, 
their social capital —that is, social relations that connect them to (potentially) 
crucial individuals within the field. 
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I used three methods to analyse the individuals’ influence occasions: qual- 
itative document analysis, semi-structured interviews and quantitative content 
analysis. These methods help in combining individual and self- or other- 
perception for both the constitution of practices and subjectivity. I selected texts 
for qualitative document analysis on the basis of them providing a large variety 
of intentions and authorship. I conducted semi-structured interviews with four 
colleagues for each individual case and, if possible, the individuals themselves. 
Quantitative content analysis provided initial and individual assessments of two 
dispositions in comparing the percentages of coded words associated with a high 
or a low factor of the trait or cognition. Each core theoretical concept is defined 
in terms that allow for its empirical application. 


Notes 


1 I worked with the original French versions of Pierre Bourdieu’s and Bernard Lahire’s 
works — the translations are all my own. There are four exceptions to this: I did not 
have access to the French version of two articles by Lahire (2003, 2008), one article 
by Bourdieu (1986) and to The State Nobility (1996 [1989]). 

2 There are, however, important constraints that the individual faces in ever reaching 
this achievement: the habitus-field complicity implies that those individuals who 
enjoyed domestic transmission of cultural capital are already well-suited to the 
demands of the educational and, in particular, the elite educational system, as this 
system is marked by implicit rules that correspond to the habitus of the ruling classes. 

3 This is not the place to settle one of the biggest questions of psychology and biology 
— that is, to what extent human beings are the products of their genes or the products 
of their socialization — the nature versus nurture debate. What I want to highlight in 
this context is the influence of the social context in shaping habitus/personality 
without commenting on the ‘ultimate’ scope of that influence. 

4 There are many definitions of personality. Winter’s definition is representative 
because it is based on a summary of the relevant literature. It includes two assump- 
tions scholars in the field agree on: first, that personality is an ‘inferred entity’, rather 
than something that is strictly observable and, second, that the purpose of this con- 
struct is to account for regularities in an individual’s behaviour (Greenstein 1987, 
p. 3). 

5 The specific inclusion of ‘trait’ in leadership trait analysis is misleading, as Hermann 
does not only focus on traits, but also on other elements of personality. 

6 Cognitions are the basis of cognitive mapping approaches as popularized by Robert 
Axelrod. He uses cognitive maps to analytically understand individual processes of 
thinking, reasoning and decision-making through graphically representing causal con- 
nections between mental beliefs (Axelrod 1976, p. 58). 

7 See Section 3.3 for methodological issues. 

8 Scholars in this area measure charisma through splitting it into a number of ‘qual- 
ities’, such as vision, energy, unconventionality and outstanding rhetorical ability 
(Conger and Kanungo 1988; Bass 1989). 

9 Bourdieu, unfortunately, does not provide the researcher with tools that would make 
us understand first, what kind of practices are at the possible disposal of agents and, 
second, why agents’ practices are successful or unsuccessful in reaching their 
intended outcomes. 

10 The closest Bourdieu comes to the concept of discourse is doxa, which refers to all 
opinions whose validity is unquestionably assumed and therefore shapes the agent’s 
variety of practices. However, doxa appears to be more of an overarching backdrop of 
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agents’ practices that does not account for their varied, day-to-day enactment 
(Bourdieu 2000 [1972], pp. 325-326). 

Discourse theory usually locates ‘agency’ at the level of discourse itself and examines 
connections between discursive signifiers based on the logics of equivalence and dif- 
ference (Laclau and Mouffe 2001 [1985]). Meaning is therefore discursively created 
through processes of positively linking signifiers and negatively differentiating them 
(Hansen 2006, pp. 18-20). These macro processes of meaning creation are by defini- 
tion and intention too grand to be employable by individuals. 

I locate stories, in contrast to narratives, at the micro-level: there is a personal element 
to storytelling that requires the active involvement of individuals. Narratives, located 
at the meso-level, contain stories, and discourses, located at the macro-level, contain 
narratives. The ‘concept’ narrative is also used to describe the defining elements of a 
story (characters, plot, interpretation) — in this case, narrative is an adjective indicat- 
ing that something is recounted or story-like. 

Framing is defined as ‘placing issues in a certain context that will favour certain inter- 
pretations and promote particular ideas, and thereby modify and change the normative 
context’ (Snow and Benford 1992, pp. 136-137). 

The nature of the plot, especially as it relates to chronology and coherence, is also the 
most disputed element in the definition of stories. In fact, authors such as David Boje 
differentiate story and narrative on the basis of the former lacking plot and coherence, 
which is only contained in the latter. Following Boje, stories should be thought of as 
‘antenarrative’, ‘told without the proper plot sequence and mediated coherence’ and 
thus inherently fragmented, non-linear and collective (Boje 2001, p. 3). This critique 
is important in the context of this project, as Boje argues for this differentiation 
because the emphasis of narrative methodology on coherence and closed endings is at 
odds with the reality of storytelling in post-modernity, which precisely does not occur 
within ‘the linear time frames of modernity’ (Boje 2001, p. 8). In my understanding 
of story, plot is crucial, but should neither be seen as entirely coherent nor requiring 
full closure. This echoes a basic differentiation between reality and fictional narrat- 
ives: the former can only ‘rest temporarily, but never conclude (terminate) as life goes 
on’ (Wibben 2011, p. 59). 

Gallie is best known in the social sciences for his contribution to the philosophy of 
science. He famously argued that human action is characterized by ‘essentially con- 
tested concepts’, such as social justice and democracy, whose content is continuously 
discussed, negotiated and thus never fixed nor permanently fixable (Gallie 1956, 
p. 168). 

The term ‘field’ is already used in a specific way in UN-speak: it denotes UN opera- 
tional activities on the ground. For the purpose of clarity, I will use the term ‘on the 
ground’ throughout this book to denote what is usually referred to as ‘the field’ in UN 
studies. 

Seeing the UN as a site of continuous social battles is a familiar picture for UN 
scholars (Sommaruga quoted in Weiss et al. 2005, p. 358). There is certainly less 
coherence and cohesion within the UN system than its name implies — the reality is 
one of overlapping mandates, ‘turf battles’ and a competitive spirit in relation to 
funding and creeping responsibilities. 

Mahbub ul Haq was, for example, known for his lack of enthusiasm when it came to 
record-keeping: 


Mahbub was not concerned with keeping a record for the way his thinking had 
developed and was developing. [...] He never filed away the correspondence he 
received and the replies he sent back. He didn’t even keep a record of his 
publications. 

(Burki quoted in Haq and Ponzio 2008, p. 3) 


Unfortunately, this does not make my life as a researcher any easier. 
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19 Non-classified records are generally open to the public only 20 years after their date 
of issuance, while classified records, i.e. those marked as strictly confidential, are not 
accessible even after 20 years, unless an individual declassification request is granted. 

20 While the Secretary-General fonds of the UN archives would have been relevant to 
the other cases, only those of Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar are currently access- 
ible to the public as 20 years have not yet elapsed for the fonds of both Secretary- 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali and Secretary-General Kofi Annan. 

21 Psychologists have, for example, also used expert surveys to measure personality at a dis- 
tance: in this method, a number of experts are asked to evaluate eminent personalities, 
such as US Presidents, on several personality elements (Murray and Blessing 1994). 

22 The psychological differentiation between observable traits and inferential cognitions 
is obviously difficult to maintain from a critical perspective. The argument here is that 
traits such as task focus can be noticed and described by others, whereas cognition 
refers to the how the individuals’ thinking is structured, something that usually cannot 
be accurately described by people just on the basis of day-to-day interactions. 

23 In applying quantitative statement analysis, I rely on how it is used and developed in 
the leadership studies of Hermann (2005) and its adaptation for the leadership study 
of UN Secretary-Generals by Kille (2006, pp. 23-30). 

24 One may again doubt the empirical applicability of this — the cognitive complexity 
scores derived from quantitative statement analysis are therefore an approximation, 
albeit a standard one. Some personality scholars, focusing on cognitive complexity as 
a single variable, use more sophisticated tables for cognitive complexity on seven 
levels to be coded by the researchers themselves (Suedfeld 2010, pp. 2—5). 

25 The programme goes through each interview response, one word in context at a time, 
decides whether the word indicates high or low cognitive complexity and then either 
marks it accordingly or moves on. 

26 Following Hermann’s description of the comparison groups, ‘the 87 heads of state 
represent some 46 countries from all parts of the globe; the 122 leaders are drawn 
from 48 countries and include members of cabinet, revolutionary leaders, legislative 
leaders, leaders of opposition parties, and terrorist leaders in addition to the 87 heads 
of state’ (Hermann 1999, p. 32). 
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4 Mahbub ul Haq and the idea of 
human development 


Human development is one of the most substantial ideas rethinking what develop- 
ment means to emerge from the UN since its creation almost 70 years ago. 
Although it was initially considered tantamount to ‘heresy’, its eventual discursive 
impact since 1990 has been immense: the Human Development Report (HDR), the 
publication in which the human development idea was introduced and developed, 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary in 2010, is now translated into thirteen lan- 
guages and has more than 100,000 copies in circulation. The Human Development 
Index (HDI) played a central part in this success. The HDI is a composite index 
that makes human development visible by way of three indicators and therefore 
offers a measuring tool of development to rival development measures’ focus on 
the growth of the gross national product (GNP).' The human development concept, 
the HDI and its indicators have been applied to analyse development across the 
UN membership, which has led to the publication of as many as 600 national and 
sub-national human development reports in more than 140 countries (UNDP 2005; 
Clark 2011). Human development continues to be an important reference point in 
formulating international and national development policies and strategy plans — 
for example, in Bangladesh, Botswana, Colombia, Egypt, Nepal and Turkey (Haq 
1995; UNDP 2005). The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) are a further 
example of the institutionalization of human development (General Assembly 
2000). Although human development has not been able to replace GNP growth as 
the decisive development measure, it has become an important alternative meas- 
urement with a rare, taken-for-granted quality. 

This success would have been unthinkable without Mahbub ul Haq, a world- 
renowned Pakistani economist born in Jammu (Punjab) on 22 February 1934. 
During his time as Special Adviser to the Administrator of the UNDP from 1989 
to 1995, Haq formulated and refined the notion of human development and built 
bridges between development theory and policy application (McNeill 2007, p. 7) 
using the annual HDR as his main instrument. This chapter starts by analysing 
Haq’s empowerment and influence-exertion with an examination of his subject- 
ivity. This serves as the background to understand where his practices in the field 
came from and the basis for their acceptance and resonance (Figure 4.1). After 
studying the constitution of the UN development policy field, the chapter then 
turns to Haq’s storytelling practices, the narration and construction of his influence 
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Figure 4.1 Interplay of analytical elements in the constitutive empowerment model in the 
case of Mahbub ul Haq. HDI, Human Development Index; IMF, International 
Monetary Fund; NRST, North-South Roundtable; UNDP, United Nations 
Development Programme; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; and 
WB, World Bank. 


story centred on the constitutive idea of human development, and how this con- 
nected to the stances shared or criticized by major field actors. In a final step, 
Chapter 4 explores the performance of Haq’s storytelling practices in the UN 
development policy field from 1990 to the mid-1990s. These sections show how 
his storytelling spoke to field actors and the spread of the constitutive idea it 
contained. 


4.1 The constitution of Mahbub ul Haq’s subjectivity: ‘the 
closest thing to a visionary that the UN system possesses” 


Haq’s particular combination of professional experiences made him a likely can- 
didate for telling the story of human development: His trajectory is impressive, 
not only in terms of the number of positions of considerable authority he filled 
from a young age, but also in terms of the connections he was able to forge 
throughout his career to crucial individuals in the UN development policy field. 
Haq had been at the ‘cutting edge of development thinking’ long before he 
joined the UN in the late 1980s (Haq, K. and Ponzio 2008, p. 1). His professional 
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engagement in development economics is separated into five phases. First, 
immediately succeeding his graduation in the 1960s, Haq worked as Chief Eco- 
nomist of the Pakistan Planning Commission. Second, he served as Director of 
the Policy Planning Department and as Chief Economic Adviser to World Bank 
President Robert McNamara from 1970 to 1981. When McNamara left the 
World Bank in 1981, Haq returned to his native Pakistan, entering a third phase 
in his career, where he was again involved in economic planning in various 
cabinet minister positions (finance, planning, commerce) from 1982 to 1988. 
Fourth, this was followed by his time as Special Adviser to the UNDP Adminis- 
trator from 1989 to 1995. Finally, in 1995, he founded the Human Development 
Centre in Islamabad with his wife Khadija, dedicated to producing regional 
HDRs for South Asia. Haq worked at the Human Development Centre until his 
death in 1998. In the course of his professional trajectory, Haq thus accumulated 
knowledge and useful contacts across the first and second UNs. He was familiar 
with both operational development work at the governmental level as well as 
with how international development planning was carried out by one of the 
field’s major players, the World Bank. Haq therefore knew how to adequately 
navigate the different social situations these environments presented to him. 

Aside from these formal professional experiences and relations, Haq also 
emphasized collaborating with colleagues from the developing world in informal 
settings. He co-founded the Third World Forum in 1973, served as Chairman of 
the North-South Roundtable (NSRT) and as co-Chairman of the International 
Foundation for Development Alternatives. The NSRT, serving as a practitioner’s 
forum for the exchange of policy ideas and alternative solutions, was crucial in 
terms of building contacts and clout. Haq took intellectual leadership in the NSRT 
from 1978 until 1998, ‘identifying themes, developing the agenda, preparing dis- 
cussion papers, and often writing reports and disseminating NSRT findings’ (Haq, 
K. and Jolly 2008, p. 73). In this role, Haq engaged with prominent development 
intellectuals and policymakers, thereby building an expert network that he was 
able to rely and expand on during his time in New York. This is crucial in terms of 
understanding his social capital in the field (Ponzio 2008, p. 91). 

Coming from a developing country, and with the particular Pakistani develop- 
ment experience in mind, Haq engaged critically with the prevailing practices and 
structures of the international political economy, contributing to ‘the intellectual 
liberation of the Third World’ (Haq, K. and Ponzio 2008, p. 7). Haq was therefore 
a leading theoretician in the New International Economic Order debate — an idea 
of leverage in the General Assembly of the 1970s, as demonstrated by A/RES/S- 
6/3201 (General Assembly 1974).* Haq acted as a mediator, critical of both the 
assumptions purported by leaders from the developing and the developed world, 
and emphasized ‘the redistribution of future growth opportunities’ (Haq 1976a), 
rather than the redistribution of past gains. Haq’s involvement in the debate 
contributed to his varied expert standing in the development community. 

Haq’s desire to enter politics immediately after his university education, an 
approach that differed from the one fellow Cambridge student Amartya Sen 
pursued, can also be taken to count for his practical expert background: ‘Mahbub 
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was too practical a person to be interested in pursuing concepts that did not have 
any immediate significance for public policy’ (Haq, K. and Ponzio 2008, p. 2). 
While he could also have pursued a career in academia, his approach was more 
hands-on and pragmatic than philosophical (Sen 2000, p. 19). Haq’s voice was 
that of a policymaker, enabling him to speak to other policymakers through his 
HDRs in just the right tone (Menon 2012). 

Secondary sources have little to say about Haq’s social background, yet cultural 
capital seemed to have run in the family: ‘his father was a school teacher who 
valued learning and independent thinking’ (Fukuda-Parr and Jahan 2006, p. 213). 
Colleagues noted further that Haq came from a very educated, if not wealthy, 
family. His family therefore attributed Haq’s continued education with import- 
ance: Haq received his first BA degree in economics at the Government College in 
Lahore, Pakistan, went on to pursue another BA degree in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and was then awarded a doctorate at Yale University in 
1957. Interestingly in terms of social capital, many of the people who became cru- 
cially involved in the early stages of the human development idea were former 
contacts from his time at Cambridge, in particular BA classmate Amartya Sen.* 

Haq was therefore an elite university alumnus and his particular combination of 
‘academic brilliance and recent exposure to growth theories at the best academic 
institutions that the West had to offer’ (Jilliani and Bano 2008, p. 19) made him a 
likely candidate to fill positions of importance in the development policy field. 
Secondary sources highlight how his Western elite education manifested itself in a 
suitable sense of situations: ‘He was at ease in America, both at the UN in New 
York and in Washington’ (The Economist 1998, emphasis added). Haq combined 
this ‘Western’ familiarity with a strong and credible attachment to the ‘South’, 
exemplified by his return to Pakistan. Haq’s habitus as a development thinker and 
practitioner in and from the developing world therefore enabled him to criticize 
both countries of the South and the North more effectively. 

With reference to the two psychological dispositions and their potential usage 
as capital in the field, Haq’s task focus concerns whether he was primarily inter- 
ested in task completion or prioritized interpersonal concerns. Haq was assertive, 
outspoken and occasionally bold in his criticism. This applies to statements 
during his time as Special Adviser at the UNDP, to his stances on UN reform 
and on the policy positions of particular member states. In a 1994 interview, Haq 
summarized his work with the human development project in these words: 


My objective in the UN was to create a ferment of ideas and to make policy- 
makers uncomfortable. Basically Ive enjoyed myself thoroughly over the 
last five years. I don’t think the international world has enjoyed it so much — 
they’ve been extremely uncomfortable at times. 

(quoted in Brazier 1994, emphasis added) 


Clearly, Haq comes across as task-focused in the sense that he valued progress 
on the topic more than not stepping on the toes of state leaders. Most of his inter- 
views and speeches paint a similar picture of being audacious enough to speak 
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out — a quality that Haq appears to have possessed from early on. Moving on to 
other-perception, former Cambridge classmate Tam Dalyell described his first 
encounter with Haq, when his shyness made him seem almost ‘mouse-like’: 


Then it soon dawned on us how utterly wrong we were. In his slow, soft voice, 
he began to take on Harry Johnson, the huge and daunting Canadian theoreti- 
cian of International Trade, later to be Professor at the LSE and Chicago, 
arguing the finer points of the trade cycle theories of Roy Harrod, Michal 
Kalecki, and Franco Modigliani. We marvelled at his intellectual nerve. 
(quoted in Sen and Dalyell 1998) 


Close colleagues at UNDP also characterized Haq as ‘politically astute’ (Doraid 
2012) or as a ‘political animal’ who enjoyed the politics of promoting a provoca- 
tive idea like human development and the run-ins with the UNDP Governing 
Council (Menon 2012). While Haq is therefore frequently portrayed as out- 
spoken and focused on getting things done, colleagues also noted the comfort- 
able working atmosphere he fostered as a team leader: 


At the World Bank, the annual party his department organized with his 
active involvement became as well-known as his thoughts on development. 
At these parties, he toasted his colleagues while his colleagues roasted him. 
Every year a skit was performed where he played the main character. He 
cherished those moments. 

(Haq, K. and Ponzio 2008, p. 3) 


Haq was committed to public discussion and wanted his work on the human 
development idea to be as inclusive as possible: ‘Mahbub’s main concern was 
not to monopolize human development but to ensure that others too “owned the 
concept”’ (Kaul, quoted in Ponzio 2008, p. 95). Saraswathi Menon further noted 
that discussions among the senior HDR advisers were so fruitful because Haq 
was willing to take advice and his friends ‘felt that they could really influence 
the outcome of the work’ (Menon 2012). The meetings Haq organized were free 
and open discussions among the many competent economists involved, charac- 
terized by open-mindedness and ‘a perpetual willingness to listen to new sugges- 
tions’ (Sen 2000, p. 23). 

The data taken from interviews and speeches supplements the analysis of Haq’s 
task focus with further self-perception (Table 4.1). Haq’s score of 0.68, compared 


Table 4.1 Mahbub ul Haq: coding scores for task focus in comparison with heads of state 
and political leaders 





Mahbub ul Haq Heads of state Political leaders 
Interviews 0.68 Mean 0.59 Mean 0.62 
Low<0.46 Low<0.48 


High>0.71 High>0.76 
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Table 4.2 Mahbub ul Haq: coding scores for cognitive complexity in comparison with 
heads of state and political leaders 





Mahbub ul Haq Heads of state Political leaders 

Interviews 0.65 Mean 0.44 Mean 0.45 
Low<0.32 Low<0.32 
High>0.56 High>0.58 


to ‘heads of state’ and ‘political leaders’ is at the upper end of the standard devi- 
ation from the mean. This indicates that Haq’s task focus is ‘above moderate’. 
Self- and other-perception of this disposition therefore combine: they paint a com- 
paratively clear picture of a moderate, leaning towards high task focus. 

A final disposition to examine is Haq’s cognitive complexity — the degree of 
differentiation he showed in describing and discussing people, policies and ideas 
(Hermann 1999: 22). The scores in Table 4.2 show a clear result for cognitive 
complexity. Perhaps not surprisingly, on the basis of what we know about Haq 
as a person so far, the results clearly point to high complexity. With a score of 
0.65, Haq is in the high rank in relation to both comparison groups. 

Mahbub ul Haq appears to be a prime candidate for individual influence- 
exertion in the UN according to the theoretical arguments of the constitutive 
empowerment model: he combined plural socialization experiences in domestic 
and international settings incorporated in his habitus and acquired cultural capital 
and specific policy expertise. He also supplemented this with the ‘fitting’ combi- 
nation of dispositions: Haq showed high cognitive complexity, while his task 
focus was ‘above moderate’. 


4.2 Field hierarchies and position-takings of the UN 
development field at the end of the 1980s and the early 1990s 


When human development entered the scene in 1989, development policy had 
long been a core area of UN work, starting with technical assistance programmes 
in the late 1940s. The common stake of the UN field constituting around succes- 
sive and competing development paradigms was the kind of development policy 
international organizations and their member states should pursue. This is not 
the place for a detailed historical overview of international development policy*® 
— I concentrate instead on the constitution of the field at the point when Haq 
joined UNDP in 1989. 


4.2.1 Key actors 


By the late 1980s, the UN development field ‘included’ representatives from all 
three UNs as well as the Bretton Woods institutions — that is, the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) — which are only loosely tied to the 
UN system, but certainly invested in the shape of development policy. The 
World Bank and the IMF are institutions of the industrialized ‘North’. As 
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member states’ share of contributions has a direct effect on their voting power, 
this puts high-income countries in privileged governance positions (Griffith- 
Jones 2001, p. 7). By contrast, the UN is designed as a global institution with 
equal voting rights on a ‘one country, one vote’ basis.’ This major distinction 
between the Bretton Woods institutions and UN system organizations is substan- 
tial in terms of its positional-hierarchical effects on their member states. 

The core development activities of UN system actors in the field can be further 
separated into two categories corresponding to the first and second UNs: non- 
operational and operational activities. Non-operational activities involve advisory, 
normative and standard-setting functions by state representatives of the first UN in 
the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), the Executive 
Boards of the operational agencies such as the UNDP and through UN World Con- 
ferences. All these organs produce resolutions on development policy objectives and 
strategies that are subsequently executed by the UN’s operational agencies. The last 
deliberative organ, the UN World Conferences, played a decisive part in the devel- 
opment policy field throughout the 1990s: seven major conferences with develop- 
ment relevance were held from 1992 to 1996.§ In first UN terms, the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) had a further decisive impact on position-takings in the UN 
field. OECD countries contribute a sizeable share of 70 per cent of the total official 
development assistance (ODA) (Figure 4.2, based on OECD 2012). These numbers 
emphasize the crucial position of OECD donor countries in the UN development 
field — combined with the privileged status of many OECD countries in the Bretton 
Woods institutions, they hold every card in financial terms. 

When it comes to operational activities, executed by the second UN, several 
agencies and organizations are crucial: a summary of the ODA distributed 
through UN organizations shows that UNDP and UNICEF stood out from 
the others in the 1990s (Figure 4.3, based on OECD 2012).'° Because of their 
financial relevance and therefore prominence within the UN development field, I 
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Figure 4.2 Compared net Official Development Assistance (ODA) from 1989 to 1992. 
DAC, Development Assistance Committee. 
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Figure 4.3 Official Development Assistance (ODA) distribution through United Nations 
organizations from 1989 to 1994. UNDP, United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; UNFPA, United Nations 
Population Fund; UNRWA, United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East; and UNTA, United Nations Technical 
Assistance. 


focus in particular on the position-takings of UNDP and UNICEF in charting the 
spread of human development. 

Created in 1966 through a ‘merger’ of two prior agencies, the UNDP is in 
charge of coordinating UN development activities. Given the heterogeneity of 
the UN family and the number of specialized agencies, the UNDP’s mandate has 
always been difficult to fulfil as it can only call on agencies to harmonize devel- 
opment approaches. The UNDP is headed by an Administrator who is account- 
able to the UNDP’s Executive Board,'! composed of thirty-six member states 
representing both contributor and programme countries.'? This governing body 
sets UNDP policy guidelines and approves the volume of financial assistance for 
regional and global project initiatives through five-year programming cycles. 
Throughout the 1980s, the UNDP was far from being the major player in the UN 
development field. Instead, much of what mattered in development was in the 
hands of the Bretton Woods institutions and bilateral donors (Stokke 2009, 
p. 396). By the early 1990s, funding for the UNDP was shrinking and hope for 
the ‘peace dividend’ had proved to be in vain (Stokke 2009, pp. 542-543; 
Figure 4.4, based OECD 2012). Still, at the time of the first HDR, the UNDP 
was the largest multilateral donor within the second UN (see Figure 4.3). 

The UNDP had long not been a vocal organization when it came to changing 
development policy: its main yardstick for distributing development assistance 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s remained the poverty criterion — that is, GNP/ 
gross national income and the corresponding population size (Stokke 2009, 
p. 415). Building on its role as the ‘spokesperson’ for developing countries, the 
UNDP sought to avoid conditionality. 
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Figure 4.4 Official Development Assistance (ODA) distributed by United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme from 1987 to 1995. 


In terms of the development organizations’ standing in the field, their opera- 
tional and organizational contributions and ideational input were frequently 
acknowledged by the first UN: 


The [UN] system has played a unique role in bringing the development issue 
to the attention of the international community. Through its studies on 
several aspects of the development problem, both national and international, 
through the international conferences and agreements it has convened on 
major issues, through the understandings, conventions and agreements it has 
helped negotiate — some of them of a legal or quasi-legal character — and not 
least through the technical assistance it has provided to developing coun- 
tries, it has made an invaluable contribution to ideas, policies and actions in 
the realm of development. 

(General Assembly 1990, clause 103) 


With the UNDP at the heart of this system, it becomes understandable why other 
field actors might listen to UN system organizations when it comes to ideational 
contributions. At the same time, the constraints of the 1990s also created an 
increasing necessity to become vocal, particularly for the UNDP itself. It needed 
to present itself ‘[...] as a dynamic development institution with fresh ideas 
worthy of funding’ (Stokke 2009, p. 383). Institutionally, the UNDP thus did not 
only embrace human development advocacy as an instrument of policy change, 
but also as the funding strategy of a field actor in danger of losing its prominent 
field position. 

A brief look at UNICEF highlights its standing as the UN’s second major 
operational development organization, although with a narrower mandate. 
Originally created in 1946 to provide humanitarian supplies and basic health 
care to children, UNICEF has since extended its mandate to providing long-term 
development assistance for children and mothers and has also engaged in pro- 
moting children’s rights. From 1980 to 1995, UNICEF was led by Executive 
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Director James P. Grant, who is credited with breathing new life into the organ- 
ization (Jolly 2001, pp. 50-51): Grant launched a massive publicity campaign on 
what he referred to as the ‘child survival and development revolution’,'* which, 
by 1995, had produced significant increases in immunization rates and decreas- 
ing numbers of children affected by polio and iodine deficiency (Adamson 2001, 
p. 33). At the time of Haq’s influence occasion, UNICEF was therefore shaped 
by creative leadership and was willing to promote different visions in the devel- 
opment policy field. 

Finally, although a number of third UN actors, particularly NGOs, had started 
to emerge at the margins of the development policy field, in the 1990s their parti- 
cipation and attributed role were nowhere near the ubiquity these organizations 
occupy in today’s UN. Their inclusion was only starting, in particular with the 
record attendance of NGOs at the 1992 Earth Summit (Donini 1996, p. 84). Still, 
the main addressees of Haq’s human development story were government repre- 
sentatives in the first UN and UN system organizations in the second UN. For 
this reason, I only refer to a few position-takings of third UN actors for illustra- 
tive purposes. 


4.2.2 Issue at stake 


For much of the 1980s, international development policies equalled macro- 
economic adjustment dictated through conditional loans by the IMF and the 
World Bank. The structural adjustment policies were a watershed in international 
development policy as they introduced the first generation of aid conditionality, 
an innovation that bilateral aid agencies in particular followed (Stokke 2009, 
p. 319). With all the major donors united and with policy alternatives disavowed 
by development discourses, developing countries were left with little leeway to 
service their debts except to consent to the structural adjustment programmes. 
Third UN actors began to challenge structural adjustment in the early 1980s, but 
the critical tide only turned when these policies failed to deliver success and eco- 
nomic crises turned into development crises (Stokke 2009, p. 320). Inadequacies 
in SAPs as a development vision related in particular to the social and demo- 
cratic deficits they produced — a critique that eventually paved the way for 
human development. 

Within the second UN, the early critical position-takings of UNICEF and the 
Economic Commission for Africa were particularly significant. In 1981, 
UNICEF already went beyond traditional development indicators towards human 
development themes such as literacy with its new advocacy publication The 
State of the World’s Children (e.g. UNICEF 1981, 1984) and published the first 
major critical account of SAPs’ socioeconomic consequences — Adjustment with 
a Human Face (Cornia et al. 1987). As UNICEF is frequently considered one of 
the most respected, legitimate and dynamic UN agencies (Weiss 1975, p. 200; 
World Bank 1990, p. 103), this was an important position-taking. With the SAP 
critique from key second UN actors in place, it became discursively legitimate to 
raise these issues (Stokke 2009, p. 343). By 1990 there appeared to be discursive 
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space for a development alternative — an alternative that would both refer to the 
main discursive changes in the field and would be articulated by the ‘right’ kind 
of actor. 


4.2.3 Haq’s positioning in the UN development field 


The formal position of Haq in the field was not an easy one: he was employed as 
Special Adviser to the UNDP Administrator, a title created for him by Adminis- 
trator William H. Draper. The precise events leading up to Haq’s engagement 
are unclear. While some sources noted that Draper approached Haq (Murphy 
2006, p. 241; Menon 2012), in Draper’s recollections it was Haq who came up 
with the idea of gathering the vast human development data collected by the UN 
and putting it into a readable package (Draper 2011, pp. 120-121). In any case, 
Draper was immediately convinced (Draper 2012). The two men had already 
met each other in the late 1980s during a visit by Draper to Pakistan, where he 
met with then President Zia and left ‘impressed by his [Haq’s] intelligence and 
political savvy’ (Draper 2011, p. 121). Draper hired Haq as his Special Adviser 
in 1989 and left both the decision of ‘the nature of the job as well as the terms 
under which he would serve’ up to him (Ponzio 2008, p. 89). Haq’s function was 
therefore the least ‘formal’ and official of the three individuals under study: there 
are no functional field-relevant resources tied to his position apart from his close 
link to the Administrator and his associated ability to publish the HDRs. What 
Haq would do with this position was therefore entirely of his own making. 


4.3 Telling the story of human development 


A second integral part in understanding Haq’s empowerment in the UN develop- 
ment field of the early 1990s are his storytelling practices, performed on the 
basis of his constituted subjectivity. Haq constructed a story around the constitu- 
tive idea of human development through offering a chronological plot, including 
characters, and prominently featured himself as narrator. As Haq was a particu- 
larly ‘present’ narrator, the examination of his empowerment particularly show- 
cases the analytical value of the story concept. 

My analysis of Haq’s storytelling concentrates on the first HDR,’ selected 
interviews (Deen 1991a, 1991b, 1994), and Haq’s Reflections on Human Devel- 
opment (Haq 1995). The HDRs are rich and complex publications,"® yet the story 
stayed true to its basic plot confines. The intellectual roots of human develop- 
ment are manifold (Seers 1972; Singer 1975; Streeten et al. 1981; Cornia et al. 
1987; Sen 1990), but are not the focus of this chapter, which traces Haq’s con- 
struction of the human development story." As colleague Menon noted at the 
beginning of the HDR project: ‘We kept saying human development in the first 
round of discussions, because he [Haq] had been using it, but it didn’t mean any- 
thing, there was no definition’ (Menon 2012). I will show how Haq constructed 
a particular narrative version of what development should mean around the con- 
stitutive idea of human development. As Sen summarized: ‘If the idea of human 
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development had a rapid acceptance, this was made possible by the skill — ulti- 
mately Mahbub ul Haq’s skill — in coordinating discontent and weaving them 
[different development concerns, I.B.] together into a rival and flexible format’ 
(Sen 2000, p. 21, emphasis added). 

Human development is the story of a revelation, which consists in realizing 
that the GNP-based growth rates used to indicate development tell the develop- 
ment economist little about the situation of the people on the ground. More so, 
they have ‘at times obscured the fact that the primary objective of development 
is to benefit people’ (UNDP 1990, p. 9). This revelation is not really new, yet 
until human development it apparently lacked a convincing ‘telling’. 

Haq considered measurements based on GNP — ‘that most convenient abstrac- 
tion of all’ (Haq 1995, p. 4) — as inadequate for understanding development on 
two grounds. First, they do not contain information on the distribution of income. 
At the beginning of his career, Haq, like many other economists of his day, had 
thought that increasing GNP growth rates would eventually lead to decreasing 
poverty rates (Haq 1963, p. 1). A trickle-down effect failed to appear, however: 
economic growth rates made little difference to those living in poverty and dis- 
parities were particularly vivid in income distribution and access to private and 
public services (Haq 1973). In Haq’s words: ‘I think we should get to tell the 
story of human development in terms of how people are faring, not just how pro- 
duction is doing’ (quoted in Human Development Report Office and UNDP TV 
2005). 

Moreover, and this is Haq’s second critique on GNP-based development 
measures, ‘income is not the sum total of human life’ (UNDP 1990, p. 9). Public 
services and infrastructure, such as health services, access to education facilities 
and safe working conditions, cannot be measured in terms of economic growth, 
but have a far larger impact on people’s well-being. This argument is essentially 
normative — economic purchasing power does not account for the content of eco- 
nomic growth, its quality and character: ‘Any measure that values a gun several 
hundred times more than a bottle of milk is bound to raise serious questions 
about its relevance for human progress’ (Haq 1995, p. 46). 

In terms of the story’s plot, these insights into the problems associated with 
the prominent status of GNP growth in development policies combines the initial 
situation, change and the revelation. They paint a clear picture of the story’s 
setting, the initial situation the world finds itself in, by referring to continuing 
and growing discrepancies in income and development in both developed and 
developing countries. The situation is bleak: ‘In 1987, the average per capita 
income in the South was still only 6 per cent of that in the North’ (UNDP 1990, 
p. 2). GNP-based growth rates have not only failed to decrease the socio- 
economic deprivation of large sections of the people living in developing coun- 
tries, but also failed to prevent the spread of deep-set problems such as 
homelessness and HIV/AIDS in developed countries (UNDP 1990, p. 10). 

Evaluating the initial situation immediately passes into a critique that contains 
the seeds for change: ‘Recent development experience is thus a powerful 
reminder that the expansion of output and wealth is only a means. The end of 
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development must be human well-being’ (UNDP 1990, p. 10). The human 
development storyline seeks to reveal that focusing on income is a miscalcula- 
tion, as it does not tell us anything about the uses to which income is put. 
Country experience demonstrated that modest income levels can correlate with 
high levels of human development: ‘the simple truth is that there is no automatic 
link between income growth and human progress’ (UNDP 1990, p. 10). The 
change manifests itself in rejecting income as a proxy for the possibility of 
humans to make relevant choices towards enjoying a decent, long and healthy 
life. 

In the plot’s revelation phase, human development is built up as a viable 
alternative, whose basic message is already contained in full in the first sentence 
of the 1990 HDR: ‘This report is about people — and about how development 
enlarges their choices’ (UNDP 1990, p. 1). These choices are subdivided into 
critical ones — ‘to live a long and healthy life, to be educated and to have access 
to resources needed for a decent standard of living’ — and additional choices that 
‘include political freedom, guaranteed human rights and personal self-respect’ 
(UNDP 1990, p. 1). Human development concerns two interrelated aspects: ‘the 
formation of human capabilities such as improved health or knowledge’ and ‘the 
use that people make of their acquired capabilities, for work or leisure’ (UNDP 
1990, pp. 10-11). Human development thus not only provides an outlook on the 
formation of human capabilities, but also on the use of these capabilities — in 
contrast with, for example, human resource development, which only looks at 
the former. 

At the heart of the human development idea is the HDI, a composite index 
based on three measurable variables that are approximations of people’s poten- 
tial choices. The HDI focuses on three crucial choices and a limited number of 
indicators: ‘life expectancy as an index of longevity, adult literacy as an index of 
knowledge and GNP per capita adjusted for purchasing power parity (PPP) as an 
index of access’ (Haq 1995, p. 47).'’ The 1991 HDR added mean school years to 
the second indicator ‘knowledge’ (UNDP 1991). The main function of including 
the HDI in the human development story is to present an eye-catching altern- 
ative development indicator. With the HDI, Haq remained attached to measur- 
able indicators even for human development — his alternative perspective in 
development is therefore new, but not a renunciation of established economic 
practice. On the contrary, Haq firmly believed that only an operational set of 
indicators would enable successful planning and monitoring of human develop- 
ment. He was aware of the significance fellow economists attach to all things 
measurable and thus offered them a strategic simplification, “which would be 
just as vulgar as GDP, except it will stand for better things’ (Haq, quoted in Sen 
2010).'? Apart from the HDI, the HDR also contributed to a more comprehensive 
understanding of the different dimensions of human development through 
including extensive human development accounting. 

The HDI also enabled Haq to rank UN member states. Haq used these rank- 
ings proactively; he mentioned individual member states as particularly positive 
or negative examples, thereby demonstrating how the ‘traditional’ conception of 
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development and the HDI cast totally different lights on two member states of 
comparable population size, yet vastly different national incomes: 


By looking at World Bank statistics, you will feel Oman is a paradise. You 
say you must go to Oman. But look at life expectancy in the two countries. 
In Oman it is 58 years and in Costa Rica it is 75 years. Now take adult lit- 
eracy: the literacy rate in Oman is only 30% while the corresponding figure 
for Costa Rica is a phenomenal 91.8%. 

(Haq, quoted in Deen 1991a) 


The normative value judgement is clear: the HDI is the ‘better’ way of measur- 
ing development, not least because of the policy optimism it conveys. In the 
story’s revelation phase, opportunities for improving key indicators in develop- 
ment are opened up, even for countries with modest financial resources. The first 
HDR ranked a total of 130 countries and thereby showed that their disparity was 
much greater in terms of their GNP than in terms of the human development 
indicators (UNDP 1990, p. 15). 

Changing what development success means by distancing it from the bare 
necessity of economic growth has immediate effects on the action capacities of 
the story’s characters. They no longer have to despair about bleak economic 
growth prospects, human development is within their potential reach and pro- 
gress has, on average, already been made: ‘Life does not begin at $11,000, the 
average per capita income in the industrial world. Sri Lanka managed a life 
expectancy of seventy-one years and an adult literacy rate of 87% with a per 
capita income of $400’ (UNDP 1990, p. 2). 

Haq stated that achieving a higher level of human development is frequently 
a question of budget priorities (UNDP 1990, pp. 4—5) and sought to reveal an 
‘uncomfortable reality’: ‘Developing countries are not too poor to pay for human 
development and take care of economic growth’ (UNDP 1990, p. 4). The most 
common obstacle on the path towards human development, according to Haq, is 
more often a lack of political commitment than a lack of resources (UNDP 1991, 
pp. 1-11). This narrative move casts developing countries as characters with 
active roles to play in their development process: their development is not at the 
absolute mercy of donor countries or institutions, but is also a matter of prioritiz- 
ing budgets, which, in turn, increases their responsibility. Gasper summarized 
the effect of this characterization: ‘His [Haq’s, I.B.] rhetoric of persuasion was 
designed to inspire the South by a picture of the formation of self-respecting, 
self-reliant agents, not permanent welfare clients’ (Gasper 2007, p. 17). 

A further interesting point in the story’s revelation phase is human develop- 
ment’s connection to freedom. Freedom is found to be not only naturally con- 
sistent with the objectives of human development, but also as the inevitable end 
of human development once it has reached a certain stage. The 1990 HDR 
referred, for example, to the importance of popular participation and democratic 
institutions for human development (UNDP 1990, p. 1). Haq’s timing is impec- 
cable — after all, the story of human development is first told in 1990. Haq thus 
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explicitly referred to the ‘irresistible wave of human freedom’ that swept across 
Eastern Europe and how ‘people have been willing to sacrifice their lives to gain 
national and personal liberty’ (UNDP 1990, p. 16). The political changes in 
Eastern Europe were an event of great discursive currency at the beginning of 
the 1990s that demanded new sense-makings in the development policy field, 
which Haq provided at a tactically opportune point in time. 

The particular conclusion of the human development story is open: with 
human development, Haq offers policymakers a solution that accounts for both 
the complexity of human life and for measurable indicators. Through focusing 
on three essential indicators and elements of human life — longevity, knowledge 
and decent living standards — by way of the HDI, decision-makers can identify 
some key problems and, likewise, avenues of necessary policy focus. The 1990 
HDR mentioned concrete policy alternatives by analysing country examples for 
sustained human development, disrupted human development and missed oppor- 
tunities (UNDP 1990, pp. 42—60). These findings were summarized into a novel 
policy priority list that tackles policies for human development on the macro- 
and meso-levels (UNDP 1990, pp. 61—84). These policies do not follow a top- 
down approach; instead, they are supposed to be decentralized and allow people 
to become engaged in both planning and implementing human development pol- 
icies. Popular participation, by the very essence of what human development 
means, is thus an important part of a successful conclusion to the story. 

Human development’s underlying interpretive theme around which its consti- 
tutive ideas are built is human dignity. This is clear from the first sentences of 
the 1990 HDR (UNDP 1990, p. 9). While human development includes features 
from different economic discourses, the connections it made to human dignity 
are novel and ‘had not normally been subject of [...] economic analysis’ (Burki 
2008, p. 55). Haq therefore introduced human dignity into debates in develop- 
ment economics as an ethical perspective — human beings are the recipients of 
development and not its means (Haq 1997a, p. iii). Haq made these connections 
through referring to three prevalent developments in the economics discourse of 
the time: (1) the growing dissatisfaction with uniform structural adjustment 
models propagated by the Bretton Woods institutions throughout the 1980s; (2) 
the symbolism of the peaceful popular uprisings that contributed to the end of 
the Cold War; and (3) the connected promotion of political liberalism in devel- 
opment policies. I examine these three prevalent discursive events briefly and 
summarize how they are addressed in Haq’s story through the human dignity 
theme. The summary is based on work by Olav Stokke (Stokke 2009, pp. 3-28, 
315-364). 

As I described in Section 4.2.2, by the mid-1980s voices from developing 
countries, academia, NGOs and UN agencies began to reprimand structural 
adjustment’s one-sided approach and the social deficits it created: ‘Budgetary 
cuts hit soft sectors like health and education first’ and poverty was on the rise 
(Stokke 2009, p. 12). Growing dissatisfaction with both the results and effects of 
structural adjustment in the 1980s, referred to as development’s ‘lost decade’, 
created a discursive environment conducive to a revival of the social dimensions 
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of development — a revival that found its culmination in the human development 
project. 

A further discursive process in the UN development field spawned by the 
symbolic events in Eastern Europe and the end of the Cold War era manifested 
in the commitment to liberal policy reforms that became the cornerstone of 
development aid in the 1990s. In a first instance, the growing focus on people 
‘stemmed from growing realization, buoyed by the democratic gains achieved in 
the wake of the end of the Cold War that the real objective of development is to 
enlarge people’s choices’ (Haq K. and Ponzio 2008, p. 8). 

In a second instance, the emerging dominance of liberal ideas reflected the 
global balance of power immediately after the end of the Cold War. At the heart 
of the suggested liberal development reforms, the third discursive event, was a 
presumed positive correlation between development, mainly understood as 
liberal economic reforms, and liberal democracy, while there was controversy on 
what democracy should entail (Stokke 2009, p. 325). In any case, democracy 
promotion, the promotion of human rights and good governance were considered 
preconditions for development — they also became development objectives in 
their own right and conditionalities of development assistance. The idea of 
human development is constructed as part of this emerging discourse through 
attributing central status to the expansion of people’s choices and human 
freedom — this makes it appealing to field actors embracing liberal development 
policies. In Haq’s words: ‘We know now that freedom is not a luxury. It is a 
necessity for growth. If you suppress freedom, you suppress creativity, sources 
of growth, individual initiative’ (quoted in Geyer 1991). 

Taken together, these discursive developments pointed to a discursive 
window of opportunity: the specific narrative construction of human develop- 
ment spoke to a variety of relevant field actors who were attached to these dis- 
cursive currents by including some of their elements into a coherently structured 
whole under the theme of human dignity. 

Considering a final storytelling element, Haq as a narrator was very much 
part of the story he tells, as was his own intellectual development. Haq under- 
went the central revelation of the human development story himself. In the 
course of his political career, Haq changed his mind from prioritizing GNP- 
based growth to focusing development efforts on human capacities — and he 
openly and frequently wrote and talked about this evolving realization (Haq 
1976b, p. 5; Hag, K. and Ponzio 2008, p. 5). Although his turnaround mirrors 
the evolution in international development thinking at large, Haq appeared to 
have been one step ahead. His personal revelation began in 1968 with the so- 
called ‘22 families speech’ when he was an economic planner in Pakistan. Haq’s 
personal revelation set in at a time when Pakistan was hailed as a model for other 
developing countries due to its enormous growth rates. As one of the main archi- 
tects of Pakistan’s economic model, Haq was credited with this success story. 
Instead of celebrating, Haq, however, assessed that much of the growth Pakistan 
generated had not turned out to be productive for poverty alleviation or income 
distribution, but was held by twenty-two families (Haq 1973).”° 
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After this, Haq confronted himself with his own intellectual history in practi- 
cally all of his writings (Haq 1976b, pp. 3-11, 79-97, 139-152; 1995, pp. xvii— 
xix; 1997a, p. iii). As this personal side to the story of revelation shows, Haq 
believed in ‘learning by doing’ and made this change in his thinking part of the 
story of human development. A famous anecdote relates to a desk plaque he had 
during his time at the World Bank. The plaque read: ‘It is too late to agree with 
me: I have changed my mind’ (The Economist 1998; Jahan 2010, p. 189). The 
anecdote propagates that it is good to change your mind, which is precisely what 
the revelation of the human development story is about. The popularity and 
spread of this anecdote, to which Haq contributed himself, is a clear indication 
of the extent to which his intellectual turnover defines the story of human devel- 
opment and Haq as its narrator. With this self-reflective move, Haq featured 
himself as a character in the story undergoing the same process of revelation and 
thereby introduced a level of personal experience and learning that rendered the 
story more authentic and arguably more powerful. 

Moreover, Haq’s practical experience in development planning enabled him, 
as a narrator, to address the ‘busy policymakers’, for whom the HDRs were 
written, in just the right tone (Menon 2012). Haq managed to put the entire 
content of the annual HDRs into their first summary sentences. This shows his 
sense of situations and a potentially realistic assessment of his addressees’ atten- 
tion spans. The first sentence of the 1990 HDR thus reads: ‘this report is about 
people — and about how development enlarges their choices’ (UNDP 1990, p. 1). 
The 1991 HDR starts with: ‘The lack of political commitment, not of financial 
resources, is often the real cause of human neglect’ (UNDP 1991, p. 1). The 
1994 HDR commences with: ‘The world can never be at peace unless people 
have security in their daily lives’ (UNDP 1994, p. 1). 

To sum up, the human development storyline is chronologically constructed, 
showing all four common emplotment stages. The initial situation in which 
development is measured in terms of GNP-based growth only is shown to be 
insufficient in addressing the needs of those for whom development should be 
designed: human beings. Critique on GNP yields to the potential of change in 
the form of a revelation: putting humans and their choices in terms of longevity, 
knowledge and economic security at the centre of development policies. This 
revelation goes hand in hand with proposing solutions: restructuring budget pri- 
orities and creating an environment conducive for human development through 
state intervention. The story’s particular revelation opens up the possibility for 
extending the cast of characters of ‘traditional’ development stories from just 
developing and developed countries to humans in all countries of the world. All 
of these characters are cast in active roles and in more control of their fortunes 
than in other development narratives. Haq figures as both a narrator and a reflec- 
tive character of this crucial revelation as it mirrors the evolution of his own 
thinking. Finally, what holds human development together is the theme of 
human dignity, connecting the discursive referents from prevailing human rights 
and democratization discourses of the late 1990s with development economics. 
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4.4 From the first Human Development Report in 1990 to 
the risky endeavour of the Human Freedom Index 1991: 
Haq’s storytelling performance 


Tracing Haq’s storytelling practices in the UN development field from 1989 
until the mid-1990s, this section shows that Haq had an early success with the 
1990 HDR and the HDI, which was fast accepted as an alternative development 
measure by many field actors. This initially smooth process met a major bump in 
the road with the Human Freedom Index (HFI) in 1991, which rendered the 
human development project suspect to many developing countries. After the HFI 
was dropped in 1993, human development took a year to recover and became 
institutionalized as the focus of UNDP’s work in 1994. In 1994, the UNDP also 
codified the independence of the HDR’s editorial team (UNDP Executive Board 
1994; General Assembly 1995). The discursive spread of human development is 
therefore mapped across three years: 1990, 1991 and 1994. 


4.4.1 The conceptualization of the first Human Development Report 
1990: Haq’s practices and their resonance 


When UNDP Administrator Draper hired Haq as his Special Adviser in 1989, he 
also consented to the publication of an annual independent human development 
report through the UNDP. As fellow HDR collaborator Meghnad Desai 
remarked, issuing the HDR as a formal UN document would have meant ‘the 
kiss of death for independence’ (quoted in Engler 2005). Sen connected this 
move to Haq’s habitus-based capital: ‘The Administrator of UNDP was willing 
to give Mahbub a huge amount of freedom to do things, because Mahbub was 
very skilled at generating confidence that he was not going to bring the UN 
shame’ (Sen 2010, p. 2). Granting the HDR team independence had a further 
strategic and practical advantage for both Haq and Draper: it meant that the 
HDRs were not pronounced as official UNDP reports, but rather as reports 
addressed to the UNDP and the entire development community (Doraid 2012). 
They were designed to serve as something the UNDP could learn and draw from, 
something which intended to influence the UNDP’s policies and programmes — 
but UNDP’s Governing Council and later its Executive Board never had to adopt 
them. This gave Haq considerable room to manoeuvre. Draper could use the 
evidence-based analysis provided in the HDR in his communication with 
member states but, if he or the UNDP were attacked, he could distance himself 
and refer to the independence of the HDR team and their ultimate responsibility 
for the report. The HDR project’s independence therefore created a ‘win—win 
situation’. 

Haq’s initiative to write annual reports was instrumental in promoting the 
constitutive idea of human development within a gradually constructed influence 
story. Moreover, Haq who strongly believed in ‘persuasion through numbers’ 
(Menon 2012) used the HDI as ‘an ingenious public-relations device’ (Engler 
2005). On their first encounter, Haq apparently asked HDR collaborator Menon 
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‘what sort of numbers do you think would convince people that human develop- 
ment is important?’ (Menon 2012). Haq’s way of using the HDI as a publicity 
tool comes across in many of the press interviews he gave around the annual 
global launching of the HDR. As Sen summarized: 


Mahbub was immensely skilled in getting the attention of the world. [...] 
After Mahbub was satisfied with the Human Development Index, he got 
countries into competition with each other to score a high HDI mark. The 
Canadians vied with Norwegians on whether they had a higher HDI or not. 
Pakistan worried how its number compared with India’s. And so on. 
Mahbub played them up. 

(The Oral History Interview of Amartya Sen 2003, p. 24) 


In telling the story of human development, Haq took care to recur on his position 
as a long-term insider in the UN development field, a position he solidified 
through his social capital. In preparing for the first HDR, Haq called up his 
network: the HDR was therefore able to benefit from the intellectual input and 
participation of the most well-known and accomplished economists of the late 
1980s. Haq’s core team included three senior UNDP employees (Inge Kaul, Sar- 
aswathi Menon and Selim Jahan), as well as an experienced former UNICEF 
statistician (Leo Goldstone), Paul Streeten as a senior full-time researcher and 
three junior researchers, among them my interviewee Moez Doraid. Around this 
team Haq assembled a group of senior advisers — Amartya Sen, Frances Stewart, 
Richard Jolly, Gustav Ranis and Meghnad Desai — who wrote draft chapters and 
commented on draft reports.*! Haq conceptualized the HDR outline, contributed 
the initial chapters, reviewed, refined, or rewrote all incoming contributions, 
identified the key message of the report and prepared the executive summary 
(Doraid 2012). 

By including a group of senior advisers in the HDR project, Haq was able to 
benefit from their extensive network and symbolic capital: ‘Being able to 
convene that level of thinking made a huge difference’ (Menon 2012). Richard 
Jolly commented on the creative atmosphere of the HDR meetings and the role 
Haq played in creating and maintaining this: 


Accounts of his former collaborators abound with positive recognition of 
Mahbub. This group, in a relaxed ‘Mahbub ul Haq manner,’ would meet 
perhaps for two or three hours, or possibly for a couple of days, to keep 
watch over the whole process of the Human Development Report, make 
suggestions of themes for future Human Development Reports, join in dis- 
cussions of drafts and so forth. 

(The Oral History Interview of Richard Jolly 2005, p. 127) 


In light of his high cognitive complexity, Haq was also always willing to give 
credit to others (The Oral History Interview of Amartya Sen 2003, p. 23). Sen 
illustrated this further: ‘It is also the greatness of that vision, along with the 
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warmth of his personality, that made his intellectual companions and associates 
totally loyal to his leadership and made them committed to working with him’ 
(Sen 2008, p. xii).” 

The publication of the first HDR was organized as a series of UNDP-led pub- 
licity launches across the capitals of major players in the UN development field. 
Haq lead the global launch and participated in the regional launches. Press kits 
containing the HDR were also sent to the foreign ministries of UN member 
states.” Haq’s endeavour and his emerging storytelling practices came in handy 
for the vision Administrator Draper attached to his tenure. Aside from providing 
technical assistance, which had long been the core function of the UNDP, Draper 
began to develop a second priority role for the UNDP: advocacy, the promotion 
of distinctive visions of development policy. Draper’s address to the 37th session 
of the UNDP Governing Council in June 1990 contained many references to the 
human development story as told by Haq (UNDP Governing Council 1990a, 
paragraphs 6-7). 

The 1990 annual debate of the UNDP’s Governing Council was held just weeks 
after the publication of the HDR — as a result of this brief time span, there was no 
decision on the substance of the report. It still gives a good initial impression about 
the first UN reactions to human development: a majority of member states, in par- 
ticular OECD countries, reacted positively towards the idea (UNDP Governing 
Council 1990a, 1990b). The Norwegian delegation even summarized the report at 
length and referred to specifics of the human development plot (UNDP Governing 
Council 1990c, paragraphs 36-8). Indeed, ‘donors loved the report’ (Doraid 2012). 
Human development also received positive recognition from a wide range of 
developing countries (UNDP Governing Council 1990a, 1990b, 1990c, 1990d, 
1990e, 1990f), while some Latin American and West African countries questioned 
HDR methodology and the reliability of its data sources. Countries from both 
regions concluded that the HDI should not become an additional UNDP criterion 
for fund allocation, as had been suggested in a preparatory document for the 
session circulated by the Administrator (UNDP Governing Council 1989, p. 18). 

Chile’s position is particularly interesting: the 1990 HDR had frequently cited 
its progress on key human development indicators (UNDP 1990, pp. 19-20). 
Unlike Tunisia, which had also been used as a positive example, Chile com- 
plained: ‘A reader with no knowledge of Chile would inevitably conclude that it 
was a developed country. The figures given for Chile could be used as argument 
for reducing the resources to be allocated to it? (UNDP Governing Council 
1990c, paragraph 69). This is the obvious source of Chilean uneasiness: coun- 
tries that were doing well in the HDI ranking were thus occasionally wary of 
what this ranking could mean to their appropriation with ODA. 

The first UN critique on human development and the storytelling of Haq in 
the Governing Council cannot be characterized as particularly harsh or devast- 
ating. While there was neither agreement nor decisive support for including the 
HDI as an additional criterion for UNDP resource distribution, the Council’s 
outcome document in 1990 contained two references to human development, 
one of which is major as it encouraged the UNDP to prioritize the promotion of 
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human development throughout its fifth programming cycle (UNDP Governing 
Council 1990g, decision 90/34). A further testimony to the early mainstreaming 
of human development across the second UN are references to the idea in the 
annual reports of the Administrative Committee on Coordination, which noted, 
for example, that ‘human development should be at the heart of growth and 
poverty reduction programmes’ (ECOSOC 1992, paragraph 6). 

Gaining second UN and, in particular, UNDP advocacy support for the HDR 
from its first year of publication was crucial in spreading the human develop- 
ment idea. This support was by no means a given due to the HDR team’s edit- 
orial independence. The fact that the Governing Council formally recognized the 
role human development could play in promoting a development vision is there- 
fore a testimony to how well Haq was able to communicate the human develop- 
ment story. Governing Council acceptance led to UNDP engagement in 
downstream and upstream advocacy: the UNDP organized constituency building 
events aimed at third UN actors (NGOs, academics, trade unions, religious 
groups, civic leaders and grassroots organizations) and made use of its network 
of country and liaison offices to get a hold of governmental decision-makers 
(Stokke 2009, p. 382). As project director, Haq was ubiquitous at these events, 
which he used to engage in his storytelling practices to a wide variety of audi- 
ences. Des Gasper, an academic who happened to be present at one of these 
events, noted how, despite being allocated a side venue and speaking in front of 
a sceptical audience, Haq managed to win them over: 


We have heard of the new Office’s creation of a Human Development Index 
that adds education and health aspects to per capita GNP — but surely this 
remains a grossly reductionist and unnecessary indicator, an inadequate syn- 
thesis of life? [...] He rouses and invigorates the hall, speaking with an 
energy and assurance, a freshness of insight guided by humour, and a com- 
bination of practicality, acuity and moral concern that makes people think: 
Well, perhaps something of major importance can indeed come forth from 
the UN system. As it did. 

(Gasper 2007, p. 2) 


Haq’s frank and critical way of engaging first UN actors can also be seen as an 
instance of speaking to actors in the third UN: Haq’s awareness of the growing 
relevance of civil society actors coupled with a belief in their potential for 
change led him to seek out NGOs as major addressees of his human develop- 
ment story. His open way of speaking was certainly more reminiscent of NGO 
representatives than of international bureaucrats: 


What kind of a compassionate society is it? [...] Where the five permanent 
Security Council members supply 86% of arms to the poor nations giving 
handsome subsidies to the arms exporters. How brilliantly we have chosen 
the custodians of our global security. 

(Haq 1997b) 
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Third UN actors were therefore clearly a crucial ally in the UN development 
field and over the years various NGOs used the HDR as an advocacy tool to 
push their agenda and exert pressure on governments in the direction of fostering 
human development. 

His former collaborators spoke with the highest esteem of Haq’s appearances 
at public events related to the HDR, indicating Haq’s appropriation with sym- 
bolic capital: Richard Jolly recalled that Haq ‘would hold audiences spellbound, 
weaving together his proposals and vision in a subtle mixture of technical ana- 
lysis, political cunning and with the tones and uncompromising principles of the 
true preacher’ (quoted in The Economist 1998). Haq’s inspiring leadership and 
rhetorical skills also come across in Paul Streeten’s remarks. A colleague since 
their common work for the World Bank in the 1970s, Streeten described Haq’s 
presence in the following way: 


He would be masterly in summing up a discussion. Our often incoherent, 
muddled and fumbling remarks would be raised to a higher level of coher- 
ence and woven into a splendid, meaningful and imaginative edifice of 
thought. It was astonishing how he, combining the skills of a politician and 
thinker, succeeded in molding these diverse ideas into something better and 
bigger, that could be applied to policymaking. 

(quoted in Ponzio 2008, p. 92)** 


His development colleagues from the second and third UN therefore appropri- 
ated Haq with decisive symbolic capital. 

At the time of the publication of the first HDR in 1990, major world events 
of the late 1980s had further invigorated debate and position-takings in the 
deliberative organs of the first UN. An example of this was the declaration 
of the Fourth Development Decade (DD4) by the General Assembly, which, 
above all ‘should witness a significant improvement in the human condition in 
developing countries and a reduction in the gap between rich and poor coun- 
tries’ (General Assembly 1990, clause 13, emphasis added). The DD4 was 
therefore more people-centred than previous strategies and as a collective 
position-taking of the first UN showed clear references to the human develop- 
ment idea. 

The initial reactions of field actors from the third UN to the 1990 HDR 
were mixed: on the positive side, Haq’s accessible HDR brought human devel- 
opment to the attention of the international media. Numerous major news- 
papers covered the publication of the HDR; the Guardian even ran an almost 
2000-word long extract. This kind of attention served the HDR project well: 
‘It was rare for a UN report to be noticed at all, but unique for it to be covered 
by virtually every newspaper round the world’ (quoted in Engler 2005). While 
some NGOs such as Freedom House quickly embraced the HDI and credited it 
as an important concept, others objected to the HDI for what it excluded, 
namely freedom and human rights. Academic experts also pointed to human 
development’s limited data sets and methodological flaws (Henderson 1990; 
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Horner 1990; McGillivray 1991; Murray 1991). Haq consistently responded to 
these critiques and included a lengthy replique in his Reflections on Human 
Development (Haq 1995, pp. 57-61). Despite this criticism, the HDI in par- 
ticular is considered to have sparked a greater demand for methods to measure 
development in the 1990s and discussions on the validity of their results by 
major development field actors (Klingebiel 1992, p. 5). Haq’s desire to create 
a new basis for discussing development through his thought-provoking ways 
of telling the human development story was thus successful from early on. All 
was well — but not for long as the critique surrounding the publication of the 
second HDR in 1991 showed. 


4.4.2 The second Human Development Report 1991 and the Human 
Freedom Index: the beginning of the end? 


This comparatively benevolent atmosphere within the UN development field was 
disrupted by the publication of the 1991 HDR, which triggered concerted cri- 
tique of human development from its member state ‘target audience’ (Doraid 
2012). While many developing countries supported the general spirit of human 
development, they questioned the independent status of the editorial team, 
whether the promotion of the HDI fitted with the UNDP mandate and the reli- 
ability of data sources. I will show that critique restricted itself mainly to the first 
UN, while the second UN continued to support human development and it was 
referred to in many organizational documents. 

When the 1991 HDR was discussed at the UNDP Governing Council, both 
the number of delegations referring to the publication and the extent of their 
statements increased significantly compared with the 1990 session. Almost every 
member state had something critical to say about the inclusion of the HFI.” 
Human freedom had only been a small topic in the 1990 HDR and, for want of 
reliable indicators, Haq had decided against including a freedom measure in the 
HDI. Haq, however, still considered this idea and the HFI was a first attempt 
towards including it more substantially. Haq appears to have been aware of the 
risks he was taking: Sen actually withdrew from working on the HFI as he 
believed that freedom cannot be measured. The previous success of the HDI, 
combined with his belief that numbers would capture an audience, may have led 
Haq to pursue another composite index: as a colleague remarked, ‘whether the 
numbers were right or wrong, he used them and the fact that they drew atten- 
tion’. Many indicators of the HFI were based on the work of Charles Humana, 
which was neither analytically nor empirically strong. 

Critique on the HFI came from both the developed and the developing world. 
While many developed countries objected to its methodology and encouraged 
refinement (UNDP Governing Council 1991a, paragraph 11), a majority of the 
developing countries were more fundamentally opposed. Their critique turned 
around three major points: first, the incompatibility of the HFI with UNDP’s 
mandate; second, the absence of prior consultation with governments in writing 
the report; and, third, the report’s over-reliance on internal management failures 
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to explain a lack of progress in human development (UNDP Governing Council 
1991b, paragraph 11). I will consider these points in the following. 

First, in the context of emerging second generation conditionality, developing 
states feared that their human freedom record would become a basis for the 
allocation of development aid. This was essentially a misunderstanding of the 
reasons behind including the HFI. Draper’s annual report, for example, clarified 
that making assistance conditional on human freedom was not considered appro- 
priate for the UNDP, a point taken up by several delegations (UNDP Governing 
Council 1991b). Haq watched this negative turn closely and addressed it in his 
conversations with media representatives: ‘The developing countries are becom- 
ing anxious that our reports may be used selectively by donors for imposing one- 
sided conditionality and this is beginning to spill over into a concern about the 
reports themselves’ (Haq, quoted in Deen 1991b). However, Haq remained 
defiant and characteristically outspoken in the face of this criticism: ‘the tend- 
ency for many governments has been to go after the messengers rather than 
listen to the message’ (Haq 1995, p. 44). 

Nonetheless, looking back at the three points of critique raised by first UN 
representatives, only one — its incompatibility with the UNDP mandate — can be 
put squarely in the direction of the HFI. The latter two points — absence of prior 
consultation with governments and an over-reliance on explaining a lack of pro- 
gress in human development with the wrong budget priorities — also cast a 
shadow on the broader human development story in procedural and content 
terms. Delegations, such as Nicaragua, Romania and Singapore, also questioned 
the independent procedure of writing the HDR, demanded more consultation or, 
even worse, official guidelines on how to improve the HDR (UNDP Governing 
Council 1991b, 1991c, 1991d). This critique was a major blow as its editorial 
independence was a crucial element of the integrity of Haq’s HDR team. 

In terms of content, the third point of critique — the report’s over-reliance on 
internal management failures to explain a lack of progress in human development 
— is even more substantial. Again, the potential danger of reduced funding loomed, 
yet the report’s ‘oversimplification’ might lead to an inadequate dealing with the 
problem (UNDP Governing Council 1991b, paragraph 68). External structural 
factors along the lines of the New International Economic Order made an appear- 
ance as developing countries referred to the lack of attention paid to the underlying 
exploitative nature of the international economic system. Critique on this issue cer- 
tainly did not come as a surprise — Haq’s way of telling the human development 
story, indicative of his pronounced task focus, provoked these kinds of responses. 
Indeed, as I showed in Section 4.3, Haq’s very construction of human develop- 
ment was also aimed at criticizing the conduct of developing countries. In this 
regard, Mark Malloch Brown, UNDP Administrator from 1999 to 2005, even 
called the HDR a ‘subversive publication’ (quoted in Murphy 2006, p. 242). This 
was overall unfamiliar territory for UN-associated reports, ‘which scrupulously 
avoid criticizing governments’ (Fukuda-Parr and Jahan 2006, p. 215). That Haq 
was able to use a different style of telling his human development story is also due 
to the willingness of UNDP Administrator Draper to take the plunge.” 
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But were the challenges Haq included in the human development story worth- 
while, or did they hinder its acceptance? The 1991 discussion at the Governing 
Council was certainly extensive and critical — yet most of even the strongest crit- 
ical statements were prefaced with a general positive recognition. Morocco is a 
good case in point: while the delegation strongly objected to the inclusion of 
Western values in formulating the HFI, the delegation also referred to the first 
HDR issue as ‘excellent? (UNDP Governing Council 199le, paragraph 66; 
1991f, paragraph 4). Countries such as Indonesia and Pakistan had already set up 
national steering committees on human development (UNDP Administrator 
1991, paragraph 25). While I do not want to downplay critique on human devel- 
opment, it is important to point to the underlying sympathy for Haq’s human 
development plot in many governmental remarks. 

The 1991 Governing Council decision 91/6 reflected the divided status of its 
members and emphasized the need to hold regional consultations in the run-up 
to the 1992 HDR (UNDP Governing Council 1991g, p. 51). 

Despite the faltering support from first UN field actors, organizations of the 
second UN remained supportive of human development and spoke of Haq’s idea 
with enthusiasm. In the middle of the heated atmosphere of the 1991 Governing 
Council debate, the then Deputy Director of UNICEF Richard Jolly noted the 
emerging international consensus on human development (UNDP Governing 
Council 1991h, paragraph 14). Jolly also referred to a letter sent by the executive 
heads of UNFPA, UNICEF, WHO and the UNDP to field staff summarizing the 
agencies’ goals and strategies with respect to human development (UNDP Gov- 
erning Council 1991h, paragraph 14). 

The situation in the development policy field in 1991 was therefore unclear: 
while some specific aspects of Haq’s human development plot were in dispute, 
the underlying theme that holds them all together — an emphasis on human 
dignity — was already gaining much acceptance. Although this acceptance did 
not extend to all major actors in the field, the human development story was 
spreading — actors were reacting and positioning themselves in relation to it. 
Still, as some of the more negative reactions are those of key players in the field, 
the effective success of the human development story remained, as of 1991, still 
uncertain. 


4.4.3 Human development gains acceptance as an alternative 
paradigm: Haq’s practices and resonance in the UN development 
field from 1992 to 1994 


In the early 1990s, major donors in the DAC began to stress a people-centred 
perspective on development with a focus on democracy promotion and human 
rights. Haq’s emphasis on enlarging people’s choices clearly spoke to these field 
actors and finds operational expression in their policies, albeit in a restricted 
form. In terms of the DAC, democracy promotion meant increasing the rule of 
law, accountability, transparency and predictability. A special place in DAC 
development policies was attributed to so-called ‘positive measures’ — that is, 
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development assistance provided for policies that moved development in a pre- 
ferred direction (Stokke 2009, p. 418). Haq was critical of these conditionalities, 
especially in terms of connecting aid allocation to human rights performance: 
‘Aid is a very poor weapon to advance human rights. When you cut off aid, you 
are really punishing the people, not the rulers’ (Haq, quoted in Deen 1994). Haq 
also used human rights conditionality as a means of pointing the finger at OECD 
inconsistencies: ‘For every country they penalize for human rights violation, I 
can show them ten countries worse — and where Western nations have failed to 
act. How is it that Western morality disappears when it comes to protecting 
national commercial interests?’ (Haq, quoted in Deen 1994). 

The development focus of the series of global conferences in the 1990s and the 
content of their outcome documents as expressed by first UN actors testified to the 
spread of human development ideas and an emerging reliance on human develop- 
ment indicators within the field. Starting in 1992, the two outcome documents of 
the Earth Summit, the Rio Declaration and the Agenda 21, referred directly to the 
human development plot (General Assembly 1992). In the same vein, the Social 
Summit in Copenhagen 1995 chose fighting poverty as its primary theme and the 
HDI’s two main indicators ‘education and health were singled out as strategically 
important in fostering development’ (Stokke 2009, p. 13). 

Debates in the UNDP’s Governing Council mirrored this slow but steady 
spread of human development. Following the heated discussion of the HFI in 
1991, the critics of human development remained alive and kicking over the next 
two years. Council debates ran along the same lines as they did in 1991 and Haq 
did not change his storytelling practices in a major way: his annual HDR con- 
tinued to raise thorny and innovative issues. However, he decided to discontinue 
the HFI — it appeared again in the 1992 HDR, but no longer in the 1993 HDR 
(UNDP 1993). Colleagues at UNDP remarked in retrospect that including the 
HFI had been a mistake and that member state critics were right about its funda- 
mental flaws. 

The critique sparked by the HFI stayed with the human development idea for 
some time. In 1992 and 1993, no consensus on human development could be 
reached in the Governing Council. A few of human development’s most severe 
critics, such as Cuba, China and Colombia, interpreted the lack of consensus as 
an incentive to discontinuing the HDR altogether (UNDP Governing Council 
1992, paragraphs 35—45). Most, however, emphasized their regret and their 
agreement to the fundamentals of human development (UNDP Governing 
Council 1992, paragraphs 46-83). Doraid noted how member states in this 
period started raising objections to the UNDP Administrator about data used 
with regard to their country’s performance or country citations in the report 
(Doraid 2012). An unfavourable comparison between Oman and Costa Rica 
reportedly’ led the Omani government to declare the UNDP resident representa- 
tive persona non grata and to closing the UNDP country office, which to this 
day has not re-opened. 

Pursuing the human development strategy on a different level, Haq advised 
and supported the publication of national human development reports (Doraid 
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2012). The first national HDRs were published in 1992 for two countries: Bang- 
ladesh** and Botswana. National HDRs emerged as important tools for encour- 
aging dialogue with domestic constituencies: targeted at the national or even 
sub-national level, they could address the human development challenges in 
more concrete and specific terms. This not only contributed to gathering human 
development data, but also had concrete impacts on national governments. Col- 
leagues indicated that a national human development report in Egypt triggered a 
national dialogue as it showed a decisive discrepancy in human development 
levels between the North and the South — this dialogue eventually led to a change 
in Egypt’s public expenditure pattern in terms of resource allocation. Through 
encouraging and advising national, sub-national and regional human develop- 
ment reports, Haq therefore made sure that the human development idea was 
applied in concrete terms. 

The deadlock on progress was eventually broken at the newly formed Execu- 
tive Board’s first session in 1994: references to human development with its new 
prefix ‘sustainable’ were manifold in its 1994 outcome document. Sustainable 
human development as a new standing phrase first appeared in the 1994 HDR 
(UNDP 1994). The prefix here meant sustainable human opportunities and thus 
did not only refer to the environment, but to all forms of physical, human and 
financial capital (Haq 1995, p. 18). The decision Haq took, encouraged by the 
incoming new UNDP Administrator James Speth, to include sustainability con- 
cerns appears to have been successful as it provided the human development 
idea with further discursive points of reference. Adding ‘sustainable’ was, 
however, more of a strategic label than a content change (Haq 1995, p. 19). The 
prefix ‘sustainable’ was eventually dropped again in 2003: the Executive Board’s 
decisions from then on continue to use human development (UNDP Executive 
Board 2003). This underlines the strategic use of ‘sustainable’ as a label. The 
most crucial mention of sustainable human development occurs in relation to the 
UNDP’s future in decision 94/14: 


The Executive Board supports the global framework for the United Nations 
Development Programme set out in the report and agrees that the overall 
mission of UNDP should be to assist programme countries in their endeav- 
our to realize sustainable human development, in line with their national 
development programmes and priorities. 

(UNDP Executive Board 1994, pp. 12—13 emphasis added) 


Although regional consultations with member states are mentioned in order to 
refine HDR methodology, decision 94/15 further expressed its support for the edit- 
orial independence of the HDR team, which should not be compromised by these 
consultations (UNDP Executive Board 1994, p. 13). The editorial independence of 
Haq’s team was further codified in General Assembly Resolution A/RES/49/123 
(General Assembly 1995). This was an important field victory for Haq. In securing 
‘complete intellectual freedom and editorial independence’ for the HDRs, Haq was 
thus in some ways able to change parts of the ‘rules of the game’ in relation to the 
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HDR office (Ponzio 2008, p. 89). Almost twenty years later, the HDR office is still 
not bound by the same rules as the rest of the UNDP — a remarkable bureaucratic 
exception. Having been granted this degree of independence can partly be attributed 
to the kind of symbolic capital vested in Haq. UNDP Administrator Draper also 
played a crucial role because he was willing to risk something in allowing Haq to 
set up the HDR project entirely to his liking. Analysing the human development 
plot has shown that it was constructed to fit well with some discursive elements, 
while vividly contrasting with others, particularly in relation to its cast of charac- 
ters. Securing this independence was crucial for the success of the human develop- 
ment idea because it enabled Haq to work ‘outside’ bureaucratic pressures, to 
include his own intellectual circle into the preparation of all HDRs and to voice his 
analysis on human development issues in an open and accessible way. 

After 1994, outcome documents of the Executive Board’s sessions no longer 
mentioned divided opinions of Board members.” The trend towards embracing 
human development continued: In 1996, with the publication of the last HDR 
under Haq’s leadership, sustainable human development became part of UNDP’s 
first mission statement (UNDP Executive Board 1996, p. 37). Human develop- 
ment as devised by Haq in a succession of HDRs therefore became central to 
UNDP philosophy (Murphy 2006, p. 266). 

In the first UN, the increase of national HDRs in the years after 1994 also 
pointed to a growing interest and acceptance of human development. As Figure 
4.5 shows, the three years after 1994 showed increases in the numbers of 
national HDRs published across all world regions of the developing world, par- 
ticularly in Africa (Human Development Reports Database 2014). 

The advocacy role the UNDP began to take on with human development has 
also been reaffirmed and expanded as the HDR is celebrated as ‘pushing the 
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frontiers of development thinking’ (UNDP 2014). Haq’s storytelling practices 
pertaining to human development thus contributed greatly to advancing UNDP’s 
position in the field by the mid-1990s. Being able to posit itself as a dynamic 
advocacy organization affected the way the UNDP was perceived and valued 
within the second UN. When the UN system’s reform process took shape 
throughout the 1990s, UNDP was thus able to gain considerable influence in 
coordinating system-wide operational activities (Stokke 2009, p. 402). 

Despite the successful institutionalization of Haq’s version of human develop- 
ment as the unifying philosophy of the UN’s largest development organization and 
its wide acceptance as an alternative development paradigm within the first UN, 
limits to Haq’s influence-exertion need to be addressed. First, more traditional 
macroeconomic ways of conceptualizing development remain the dominant 
position-takings of development finance institutions and therefore count for much 
in the development policy field. Jolly, Emmerij and Weiss concluded that the HDI 
‘apparently did not penetrate the bastions of international financial power’ (Jolly et 
al. 2004, p. 180), a statement that is based on the opinions of their interviewees, 
among them Jacques Polak, who served in various positions at the IMF (The Oral 
History Interview of Jacques J. Polak 2000, p. 41). Despite this bleak outlook, it 
remains to be added that Polak’s professional career ended in the early 1990s at a 
time when both the HDR and the HDI did not yet have the discursive spread they 
enjoy today. The World Bank, at least, continued to refer to the intellectual chal- 
lenges of the UN system in its reassessment process of the 1990s and 2000s and 
went beyond economic-only viewpoints (World Bank 1992; Haq 1995, p. 147). 
The 2000/2001 World Development Report even adopted Sen’s capabilities 
approach, which was also one of the key inspirations of human development’s 
focus on expanding human choices (World Bank 2001). 

Second, although human development became the basis for reorienting devel- 
opment objectives in a range of developing countries from Bangladesh to Zim- 
babwe, it did not become a criterion for the UNDP’s funding allocation. But was 
this even Haq’s intention in constructing the human development story? Haq 
was, after all, wary of imposing aid conditionalities. At the same time, some of 
his closest colleagues interpreted Haq’s decision to leave UNDP in 1995 as a 
reaction to human development’s lacking programme and country level impact. 
Still, the human development idea inspired policy change beyond rhetoric, in 
particular through the many national and regional HDRs. These reports, written 
by scholars from the respective world regions, did much to localize the applica- 
tion of human development and carried the discussion triggered by Haq forward. 
The controversy stimulated by the findings of the regional HDRs on the Arab 
States —that is, the region’s progress in terms of human development is meagre 
due to deficits in freedom, capabilities/knowledge and the empowerment of 
women — is a prime example of this (UNDP, Regional Bureau for the Arab 
States 2002, 2003, 2005, 2006). Some commentators even connected these 
regionalized human development ideas to the Arab Spring (Sadiki 2011). As 
triggering new thinking was one of Haq’s main aims in constructing human 
development, this would certainly have been to his liking: 
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Even those who object to their content find it hard to reject the data and ana- 

lyses in the reports; these have thus achieved considerable influence, 

drawing, in part, on the authority of the concept of human development. 
(McNeill 2007, p. 15) 


Haq’s decision to leave the HDR office can therefore also be seen in the light of 
localizing the spread of the human development idea: having ensured well-suited 
successors of the HDR around long-term collaborator Jolly, Haq returned to 
Pakistan to author regional development reports for South East Asia. With this 
move, he might have ‘avoided the trap of personalization, deification and petrifi- 
cation of a movement of thought and action’ (Gasper 2007, p. 21). The MDGs, 
originating in the human development idea, can therefore be seen as a further 
operational ‘after-effect’ of Haq’s influence-exertion (Jahan 2010, p. 16). 

The discursive success and associated influence human development had on 
development thinking does not mean that critical voices ceased to exist — given 
the critical potential of the concept, this is all but surprising. As Menon noted: 
‘In a way, you have to have countries complaining, because if you don’t have 
that it means that you are not saying anything that is controversial or anything 
that it provocative’ (Menon 2012). The successful spread of a particular story 
within a field does not mean that this happened at the expense of all other stories: 
human development has therefore become accepted as an alternative vision on 
development policy, not as the only vision. As Haq (proudly?) remarked in 1998: 
‘not a single year has passed without some government demanding the stoppage 
of these reports’ (quoted in Engler 2005). 

Yet, human development has gained a general acceptance and recognition 
that make it either immune to criticism or, depending on the country voicing 
criticism, arguably even stronger. Doraid noted that one can find an example of 
every kind of member state reaction in the twenty-two years of the HDR’s 
history — but, indicative of human development’s high standing, the greatest 
offence the report caused in the past was if a country — for example, Cuba in 
2010 — was not included in the HDI ranking (UNDP 2010; Doraid 2012). 


Conclusion 


The case analysis of Mahbub ul Haq and human development in many ways 
confirms the constitutive empowerment model, as the following individual 
summary of analytical elements will show. 

Habitus. Haq’s successful influence-exertion was a factor of his constituted 
subjectivity, the basis for his position in the field. Haq combined just the right 
social and cultural backgrounds and professional expertise for the ‘job’: his elite 
education in development economics together with his practical background as a 
development planner in national and international contexts and his engagement 
with third UN discussion platforms, such as the North-South Roundtable, 
enabled him to address the plural actors of the UN development field in suitable 
ways. His moderate, leaning towards high, task focus moreover meant that he 
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did not shy away from confrontation in order to put his version of human devel- 
opment across: the frank language of the HDR and the entire, if failed, project of 
the HFI are proof of this. In addition, his high cognitive complexity made him 
seek out and integrate alternative perspectives in his thinking — this strengthened 
his ideational contributions and made working with the HDR office an attractive 
project for talented development economists from the third and the second UN 
to engage with. 

Social and symbolic capital. Capital in its relational form was of particular 
importance in Haq’s case. Through garnering independence for the HDR project, 
he was able to mobilize and build on his social capital in the form of an exten- 
sive social network, including the major development economists of the day. 
Moreover, from his early days as Special Adviser to the UNDP Administrator, 
he was appropriated with pronounced symbolic capital on the basis of his warm 
personality and considerable communicative talent. 

The story. Haq’s telling of the human development story combined a well- 
crafted plot focused on one central revelation — that GDP growth does not equal 
all that is important in development — and the central constitutive idea of under- 
standing development as essentially focused on the human element. His strategy 
to distil this idea into an indicator to rival GDP — the HDI — was a particular 
recipe for the story’s success. Haq’s human development storyline combined 
prevalent discourses of the time in offering a substantial alternative to the SAP 
critique increasingly popular in the UN development field and combining this 
critique with the human rights and democratization discourses gaining in preval- 
ence among field actors through integrating human dignity as his story’s inter- 
pretive theme. Haq combined this with an active and varied cast of characters, 
including people, developed and developing countries, and himself as an open 
and reflective narrator. The authentic effect of the story is enhanced because Haq 
himself underwent the central revelation his story turned around and integrated 
this into his narrative presentation. All of this made the human development 
story in relation to its storyteller a particularly sensible and cohesive piece of 
narration. 

The field. Haq’s performance of storytelling practices led to human develop- 
ment’s discursive spread within the UN development field because it spoke 
authentically to crucial field actors. Acceptance of human development in the 
second UN was particularly fast and it was reached almost at the story’s incep- 
tion. A major reason behind Haq’s storytelling success was his ability to com- 
municate with the media and the publicity-lending ranking system provided 
through the HDI. Discussion in the UNDP Governing Council showed that 
acceptance of the first UN was some time coming, mostly due to the intermedi- 
ary introduction of the HFI in 1991, which put the human development story in 
crisis until 1994. While the UNDP decided to make human development an 
advocacy focus as early as 1990, only in 1994 did it gain full first UN accept- 
ance as the designated main aim of the UNDP’s development activities. Member 
states’ positive recognition can also be testified with the growing number of 
national, sub-national and regional HDRs from the mid-1990s onwards. 
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Haq was also able to interrupt a number of the rules of the development 
policy field at the UN and gained editorial independence for his HDR — a success 
that is attributable to his subjectivity and that was crucial in making the human 
development storyline work. Haq remarked himself that one of the reasons he 
was not able to achieve very much in terms of human development throughout 
his ministerial positions in Pakistan in the 1980s was his lack of independence 
and room for manoeuvre (Haq, quoted in Brazier 1994). 

On a different note, human development’s great rhetorical success did not 
translate to different budget priorities of its home organization, the UNDP. This 
indicates the limits of even the most ‘empowered’ individual to change the rules 
of the game in a UN development field dominated by the international financial 
institutions and donor countries’ continued reliance on the GDP. The question of 
whether Mahbub ul Haq was a unique case, or if the constitutive empowerment 
model is applicable to understand the other two examples in an equally success- 
ful way, can only be answered in the following chapters. As summarized by Sen: 
‘The idea of human development won because the world was ready for it. 
Mahbub gave it what it had been demanding in diverse ways for some time’ (Sen 
2000, pp. 21-22). 


Notes 


1 Human development was not the first concept to challenge the growth-based 
approach. Ideational predecessors include the basic needs approach and UNICEF’s 
adjustment with a human face (Section 4.2). 

2 The quote is taken from Brazier (1994). 

3 For Haq, this leadership change from McNamara to Alden W. Clausen solidified the 
adjustment approach as McNamara stood for liberal ‘developmentalism’, while 
Clausen returned to the new/old ‘neoliberal’ way of thinking (Uitto 2006, pp. 80-82). 

4 Haq mainly criticized that the means of economic wealth and power, as well as the 
rules governing world trade, remained in the hands of the former colonial rulers (Haq 
K. and Jolly 2008, p. 67). 

5 One of Haq’s teachers at Cambridge, Barbara Ward, inspired Haq to pay attention to 
the ethical dimensions of development and introduced him to crucial collaborators in 
the human development project, such as Richard Jolly and Paul Streeten (Haq 1995, 
pp. 200-204, The Oral History Interview of Richard Jolly 2005, pp. 54-55; Ponzio 
2008, p. 91). 

6 For a historical overview of development economics and international development 

policy, compare, for example, Hirschman (1981), Chenery (1988) and Stokke (2009). 

The Security Council is the only exception to this rule. 

The seven conferences were: the 1992 UN Conference on Environment and Develop- 

ment (The Earth Summit) in Rio de Janeiro, the 1993 World Conference on Human 

Rights in Vienna, the 1994 International Conference on Population and Development 

in Cairo, the 1995 World Summit for Social Development (Social Summit) in Copen- 

hagen, the 1995 4th World Conference on Women in Beijing, the 1996 2nd UN Con- 
ference on Human Settlements (City Summit) in Istanbul, the 1997 World Food 

Summit in Rome and the 2000 Millennium Summit in New York. 

9 The DAC has twenty-four members: twenty-three OECD member states and an EU 
Commission representative. 

10 The abbreviations in Figure 4.3 stand for the following organizations: the UN Popula- 

tion Fund (UNFPA), the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
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Near East (UNRWA) and UNTA, which summarizes UN technical assistance distrib- 
uted through a variety of smaller specialized agencies such as the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization (FAO). 

In 1994, the Executive Board had replaced the UNDP Governing Council, which had 
been composed of forty-eight member states. 

The UNDP uses the terms contributor and programme countries instead of donor and 
recipient countries. 

The peace dividend refers to the envisaged resource growth for development activities 
in the post-Cold War era associated with the decrease in the amount of national 
resources spent on armaments. 

It is also important to note that Grant launched his initial ideas about the child sur- 
vival and development revolution at a special meeting of the NSRT in 1982 (Jolly 
2001, p. 50). 

HDR collaborator Jolly noted that Haq wrote many of the chapters himself and, in 
particular, the overview chapter at the beginning of each HDR (The Oral History 
Interview of Richard Jolly 2005, pp. 126-128). The style of writing and the language 
used in the reports is also characteristic of Haq. 

All the HDRs contained new statistical means of measuring specific aspects of human 
development progress, such as the income-adjusted HDI (UNDP 1994), the gender 
development index (UNDP 1995) and the gender empowerment measure (UNDP 
1995). The gender development index and the gender empowerment measure are 
almost as widely used as the HDI. 

For more detail on this, see Sen (2006) and Stewart (2006). 

The statistical details are described in detail in Haq (1995, pp. 46—66) and Sen (2006, 
pp. 256-259). The basic methodology of the HDI is as follows (Haq 1995, pp. 47—48): 
progress on each indicator is measured in relation to a desired goal. The statistical 
values for each of the three variables were measured on a scale between 0 and 1. 
Values are given for three digits after the decimal point. Simply put, the closer the 
rating is to one, the better the value of that indicator or the HDI in total. In 1990, 
Japan topped the list with a near perfect 0.996, while Niger was at the very bottom 
with an HDI of 0.119 (UNDP 1990, pp. 128-129). 

Sen had originally been opposed to reducing complexity in this way. With the publi- 
cation of the first HDR, he conceded: ‘It was quite clear that he [Haq] had understood 
something, which I had not. And maybe there was something that I could contribute 
on the theory side of it. But he understood that in order to communicate, you have to 
have the simplicity that GDP had’ (Sen 2010). 

The Karachi speech is widely considered as a turning point in Haq’s thinking on 
development (Sen 2010). 

Mahbub ul Haq gives credit to many more: John Williamson, Adebayo Adedeji, Nafis 
Sadik, Lal Jayawardena, Carlos Massad, Keith Griffin, Aziz Khan, Herbert Wulf, 
Kees Kingma, Laura Morino, Wouter Tims, James Grant, Hans Singer and Dragoslav 
Avramovic (Haq 1995, p. xviii). 

See also Draper (2012) for a similar assessment. 

Doraid, who later worked in the HDR project office, became interested in the human 
development idea upon reading one of these packages while still a diplomatic attaché 
at the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs: ‘I remember distinctly, I opened the press 
kit of the report [...] and was filled with awe and inspiration by the language [...]. It 
said all the right things, in the right tone and with the proper articulation and substan- 
tiates them with evidence’ (Doraid 2012). 

Streeten is also the original source of an anecdote that is frequently repeated in rela- 
tion to Haq’s personality (Jahan 2010, pp. 188—189): he thinks humans fall into two 
categories, molluscs and mammals. While molluscs present the world with a hard 
exterior but are a ‘soft, mushy mess underneath’, mammals are soft and warm on the 
outside, but have a strong backbone. To Streeten, Mahbub is certainly a mammal: ‘his 
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gentle appearance conceals a tenacity and strength of character that he has demon- 
strated both inside his own government and in foreign negotiations’ (Streeten, in Haq 
1995: viii). 

25 Haq used quotes from his favourite book, Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, to 
introduce individual chapters in Reflections on Human Development. The quote intro- 
ducing the Political Freedom Index chapter, the envisaged successor to the ill-fated 
HFI, is interesting: ‘ “Let the jury consider their verdict,” the King said, for about the 
twentieth time that day. “No, no!” said the Queen. “Sentence first — verdict after- 
wards.”’ (Carroll, quoted in Haq 1995, p. 67). 

26 Draper is aware of the standing attributed to him as a result of his involvement with 
the HDR idea and referred to it as the contribution his UNDP tenure is most remem- 
bered for (Draper 2012). The following episode set after the publication of the 1991 
HDR illustrates Draper’s nonplussed attitude. At the Governing Council’s debate, the 
Malaysian delegation delivered the most drastic speech in opposition to human devel- 
opment: ‘The business of UNDP was development, not some messianic foray into 
areas in which it had neither responsibility nor expertise’ (UNDP Governing Council 
1990e, paragraph 42). The Malaysian delegation subsequently attempted to suppress 
the report, failed and demonstratively left, a scene to which Administrator Draper 
reportedly reacted with a laconic ‘So what?’ (Papineau, quoted in Murphy 2006, 
p. 259). 

27 The reference described a situation where somebody from Mars lands on Earth, is 
given a choice between two countries to live in — Oman or Costa Rica — and decides 
to live in Costa Rica due to its higher human development levels (Jahan 2012). 

28 Selim Jahan came to be a member of the HDR team through his work on one of the 
first national HDRs in Bangladesh. 

29 As UNDP’s Executive Council discontinued the practice of publishing extensive 
summary records in the style of the Governing Council, it is not possible to obtain a 
micro-picture on what happened during these debates. 
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5 Francis Deng and the concern for 
internally displaced persons 


Similar to the way that Mahbub ul Haq’s name is immediately connected to the 
idea of human development, Francis Mading Deng, born in 1938 in the Republic 
of Sudan, is associated with promoting international concern for IDPs. He was 
RSG on IDPs from the inception of the mandate in 1992 until 2004. In contrast 
to refugees, who leave their countries of origin to seek refuge elsewhere, IDPs 
remain within their countries’ borders. Both groups are displaced with all the 
vulnerabilities such a situation entails, but only refugees are granted international 
protection rights through the 1951 Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 
and its 1967 Protocol. In contrast, IDPs are dependent for protection and assist- 
ance on their home country’s political authorities — the same authorities who 
might be responsible for their displacement, or who are at least unable or unwill- 
ing to prevent it (Cohen 2004, p. 459). 

The internal character of their dilemma initially meant that the internally 
displaced were neither a topic nor a group of concern on the international 
stage. Deng’s exercise of the RSG mandate is, however, connected to two dis- 
cursive and policy changes in relation to IDPs. First, IDPs have become recog- 
nized as a distinct category meriting special concern — something that was far 
from given when humanitarian agencies first paid attention to IDPs in the late 
1980s (Mooney 2005). In developing the theme of responsible sovereignty to 
frame the concern for IDPs, Deng was able to raise international assistance and 
protection expectations for the internally displaced in a manner that was palat- 
able and acceptable to member states. Second, with the Guiding Principles on 
Internal Displacement, Deng helped to develop practical standards for the 
assistance, protection, return, resettlement and reintegration of the internally 
displaced that became integrated into national and international policies and 
laws (Commission on Human Rights 1998a). Deng, however, failed in his 
attempts to centralize assistance and protection responsibilities for the inter- 
nally displaced into one institutional home — a weakness that illustrates the 
constraints to individual influence possibilities in the UN human rights/human- 
itarian affairs field. 

Although my account concentrates on the constitutive empowerment of 
Deng as the mandate holder (Figure 5.1),' the importance of his close collabo- 
rator Roberta Cohen also needs to be acknowledged and I comment on her role 
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the Sudanese Ngok Dinka 
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Figure 5.1 Interplay of analytical elements in the constitutive empowerment model in the 
case of Francis Deng. CHR, Commission on Human Rights; IASC, Inter- 
Agency Standing Committee; IDP, internally displaced person; NRC, Norwe- 
gian Refugee Council; NGO, non-governmental organization; OCHA, Office 
for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs; UNHCR, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 


throughout this chapter. A long-term human rights activist and a former 
member of the US delegation to the CHR, Cohen not only wrote the first paper 
on IDPs (Cohen 1990), but also was an important guest speaker at initial meet- 
ings that the NGO coalition organized with governmental delegates to sustain 
their campaign for a topical adviser mandate (Weiss and Korn 2006, 
pp. 18-19). She also recommended Deng for the RSG mandate (Cohen 2012). 
In 1994, Cohen assumed a full-time position at the Brookings Institution, the 
institution supporting Deng’s mandate in terms of finances and infrastructure, 
having been in turn recommended by Deng for the post. The close partnership 
that emerged between Cohen and Deng is frequently mentioned as a success 
factor in pursuing the concern for the internally displaced (Weiss and Korn 
2006, pp. 49-50). 
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5.1 The constitution of Francis Deng’s subjectivity: from a 
traditional tribal position of power to the international 
diplomatic scene 


Throughout his professional career, Deng combined positions in all three UNs 
from international civil service to national diplomacy and research in think-tanks 
and in academia. His career can be divided into four main phases. First, after 
receiving his doctorate in law from Yale University in 1967, Deng became a 
human rights officer at the UN Secretariat. Second, Deng returned to high rank 
in his native Sudan in 1972 after the Addis Ababa Agreement that ended the first 
Sudanese civil war. Over the years until 1983 when he resigned in protest 
because the Sudanese government returned to Islamic fundamentalism, Deng 
was Ambassador to the Scandinavian countries, to the USA and to Canada, as 
well as minister of state in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Third, Deng worked 
as a researcher at US think-tanks and research institutions such as the Woodrow 
Wilson Centre for International Scholars. Notably, in 1984, he obtained his first 
working engagement in the USA at the Rockefeller Brothers Fund on account of 
his expertise on African values (Rockefeller Brothers Fund 1984). The longest 
of his think-tank stays was at the Brookings Institution, where he founded and 
directed its Africa Project from 1988 to 2001. Fourth, his time at the Brookings 
Institution intermingled with that of the RSG mandate from 1992 to 2004 and 
this was vital for his influence-exertion. After the end of his tenure as RSG, 
Deng continued to hold fellowships and returned to the UN in 2007 as Special 
Adviser to the Secretary-General for the Prevention of Genocide and Mass Atro- 
cities, a position he held until July 2012. 

By the time he was appointed as RSG, Deng therefore combined professional 
socialization in all three UNs. This particular professional mixture meant that he 
knew the different contexts he was dealing with and took a part of these contexts 
with him. Thinking of the plural nature of habitus, he would be able to con- 
sciously adapt to different settings and audiences, and to mobilize actors from 
the different UNs for the cause of internal displacement in adjustable ways. 
Cohen summarizes this nicely in stating that ‘his voice was not just that of a 
diplomat, it was also that of a scholar with a lot of presence’ (Cohen 2012). 

In terms of his social background, Deng grew up as a southern Sudanese, 
when Sudan was ruled from its northern Muslim part in Khartoum, in the house- 
hold of a prominent Ngok Dinka chief, Deng Majok. While most of the Dinka 
reside in what is now South Sudan, the Ngok Dinka have long lived in the strate- 
gically important border area between the north and the south. Even prior to the 
British colonization of Sudan, the chiefs of the Ngok Dinka came from Deng’s 
paternal family line and played an important role in promoting peace at the 
border through their connections with both their fellow Dinka in the south and 
with Arab tribes in the north. In addition, Deng’s maternal relatives were of 
almost equal standing as close advisers to the chiefs. Deng was thus born into a 
family with long-standing connections to leadership within the Ngok Dinka tribe 
and a tradition in mediation — but he was not the most senior son of his family, 
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which had immediate effects on his designated role in the hierarchically organ- 
ized Dinka tribe. 

An important background aspect of Dinka culture needs to be briefly 
explained to obtain a clear picture of Deng’s standing: polygynous marriages are 
the rule for Dinka men, particularly men in positions of tribal power. Deng 
Majok was an extreme example as he married over 200 wives in the course of 
his life? and thus had several hundred sons and daughters ‘all of whom were 
raised within a framework of rigid discipline and normative order’ (Deng 2006, 
p. 64). An illustration of this order is that the children would need to make 
appointments if they wanted to talk to their father. Spread out over several vil- 
lages, Deng Majok’s sons and daughters had clearly defined roles, tasks and 
expectations that would naturally shape their socialization. Deng’s mother, 
Achok Mijok, was preceded by three senior wives whose sons were therefore 
senior to him in status. 

Despite this ‘misfortune’ of a later birth, Deng quickly became a son to be 
reckoned with in this large family circle. Even before his birth, his maternal rel- 
atives came with great hopes and expectations, centred on advancing in tribal 
status and power. In fact, Deng’s maternal relatives had been willing to sacrifice 
much: they allowed the giving of their daughter into a fourth marriage that was 
below the status her family line should have been attributed with; they also 
accepted a smaller than usual amount of bride wealth (Deng 2006, p. 108). From 
an early age, Deng was therefore infused with a dual sense of responsibility and 
entitlement (Deng 2006, pp. 112, 130). The influence this kind of thinking and 
consideration had on Deng may not be underestimated — in Deng’s somewhat 
dramatic words: 


I have no doubt in my mind that in all kinds of subtle ways, the message 
about the heritage of my maternal ancestry has always been there, discreetly 
but effectively filtering through the depths of my consciousness. 

(Deng 2006, p. 129) 


One of the main avenues for Francis Deng to prove himself among the senior 
sons was education. The importance Deng Majok attributed to education comes 
up frequently: to give an example, in a letter Deng Majok urged his son specifi- 
cally to continue his studies ‘as a tool for serving the interest of my people’ 
(Deng 2006, p. 188). 

This kind of background gave a decisive push towards Deng’s interest in 
education and his educational career displayed a sense of single-mindedness. 
After attending the local primary school, he proceeded to a higher school educa- 
tion together with two other senior sons, Bol and Kwol, who had become close 
companions. Deng remained in the schools of the south until secondary school 
level, when he transferred back to the north, and he eventually read law at the 
University of Khartoum. Deng finished top of his class on graduation and was 
offered the post of a lecturer at the Faculty of Law, which also included a 
scholarship to London to attend courses to qualify as a full lecturer in the 1960s. 
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Deng expanded his academic education to studies both in his country of origin 
and an elite institution abroad: he received his BA in law from Khartoum Uni- 
versity in 1962 and went on to study for an MA (LLM, 1965) and a doctorate in 
law (JSD, 1968) at Yale University. This Western elite education was encour- 
aged, as a matter of principle, by his immediate social background. 

Returning to Deng’s school education, seeing that he was sent to primary 
school together with his two most senior half-brothers clarifies that he had 
already gained status equality to them. Deng also frequently found himself the 
spokesperson of this group in meetings with their father. Bol notes that Deng 
assumed this role because he had a ‘clever mouth, was well-spoken, and diplo- 
matic’ (quoted in Deng 2006, p. 115). Deng appears to like himself in this posi- 
tion as he mentions this fact repeatedly and pays particular attention to his 
tendency to raise unpopular issues (Deng 2006, pp. 115, 173). Although Deng 
Majok was long ambivalent towards Deng’s successes on account of the poten- 
tial power conflicts these might bring about, by the time of his graduation Deng 
had gained his explicit approval, and his father publicly referred to him and Bol 
as future leaders of the tribe (Deng 2006, pp. 118, pp. 172-173). 

From the 1960s, Deng also became a known authority on the Dinka on an 
anthropological level (Deng 1972, 1973, 1978, 1980), which developed into a 
more general recognition of Deng’s competence on African values — as testified, 
for example, by publications on this issue, in particular his well-received co- 
edited book Human Rights in Africa: Cross-Cultural Perspectives (Na’tm and 
Deng 1990). This expertise contributed to his appropriation with symbolic 
capital through which he was able to build on and mobilize legitimacy during his 
tenure as RSG. 

Deng thus managed to rise to a position of tribal importance within a highly 
structured society originally set up to his detriment due to a desire to fulfil 
socially backed expectations from his maternal relatives, to impress his father 
and an early predisposition towards leadership. By the time of his father’s death 
in 1969, Deng had established a position of such tribal importance that, even 
from abroad, the Dinka people frequently turned to him for help (Deng 2006, 
p. 288). This kind of background and the underlying processes of habitus forma- 
tion already give a good understanding of why Deng was an ‘attractive’ choice 
for the RSG mandate and performed it in his specific, successful way. 

To complete examining Deng’s subjectivity, I now turn to the personality dis- 
positions that influenced his way of handling the RSG mandate from a psycho- 
logical perspective. Task focus displays whether an individual prioritizes getting 
things done over interpersonal concerns. A moderate task focus is assumed to be 
beneficial for promoting one’s ideas successfully, as it would propel the person 
to be primarily interested in getting their ideas across, while risking occasional 
confrontations. Observers and collaborators across the three UNs agree in char- 
acterizing Deng’s way of handling the mandate as non-adversarial (Bagshaw 
1998, p. 556; Bailliet 2004, pp. 75-76; Cohen 2004, pp. 468—469; Strohal 2012). 
Looking at his social background, this can also be attributed to his combined 
socialization as the son of a respected tribal leader, his legal training and his 
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decade-long senior-level diplomatic postings. Deng himself appears to share this 
view as he repeatedly emphasized that dialogue with governments was the cor- 
nerstone of his mandate (Deng 2012). The manner in which he undertook his 
twenty-nine country missions as RSG serves as a good illustration of this non- 
threatening style: Deng could visit only those countries that invited him and, 
because the successful exercise of his mandate was tied to their co-operation, 
Deng reflected that his dialogue-based style was a conscious decision. Table 5.1 
compiles the quantitative results for Deng’s task focus: in comparison with the 
groups ‘heads of state’ and ‘political leaders’, Deng’s counts point to a task 
focus of 0.56, which is slightly below the mean. These results confirm the qual- 
itative ‘other’ perception findings. I therefore conclude that Deng’s task focus is 
“below moderate’ following the usage of the term in personality psychology: to 
be more precise, this means he emphasized not stepping on some member states’ 
toes over potential advocacy aspects of his mandate. 

Although many observers and collaborators agree on this assessment, they 
evaluate the effect his task focus had on the successful exercise of his mandate 
in rather different ways. Deng is convinced that his non-confrontational manner 
was the right strategy to pursue for the promotion of IDP concerns: 


The choice is, if you take a typical human rights approach, which is to name 
and shame and shout from the mountain top, be confrontational, most gov- 
ernments won’t even allow you in. And if they allow you in, then it’s also 
mostly confrontation. And, to me, what was important was, if you had 
access to a country and you begin to engage a country in a constructive way, 
you would be in a position to look at the conditions of the internally dis- 
placed, and be in a position to engage the government constructively, 
linking protection with assistance. 

(Deng 2012) 


Deng even notes how this, occasionally perceived as him polishing the image of 
governments by human rights NGO colleagues, was part of his constructive 
engagement: ‘If you can make the government feel that they will actually benefit 
from doing the right thing — why not? Why antagonize something that would 
benefit no one?’ (Deng 2012). 

This assessment is echoed by first UN actors such as Christian Strohal, who 
was the Austrian delegate to the CHR during much of Deng’s tenure. Strohal 


Table 5.1 Francis Deng: coding scores for task focus in comparison with heads of state 
and political leaders 





Francis Deng Heads of state Political leaders 
Interviews 0.56 Mean 0.59 Mean 0.62 
Low<0.46 Low<0.48 


High>0.71 High>0.76 
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summarized that, in light of securing long-term engagement in the countries with 
large numbers of IDPs, putting too much emphasis on critique as opposed to fos- 
tering dialogue is not necessarily productive (Strohal 2012). Presenting a con- 
trast to the way Deng handled his mandate, Strohal talked about a different 
thematic rapporteur who started off his country mission with a press conference, 
in the course of which he offered outspoken critique of the way the country he 
was visiting handled a particular human rights issue. Later on, the rapporteur 
was surprised by his lack of progress in talking with governmental authorities 
throughout the visit (Strohal 2012). 

The reactions of other first UN actors can be supplemented by looking at 
Deng’s track record in terms of country missions. Over the twelve years of his 
mandate, Deng was able to visit twenty-two countries with major internal displace- 
ment problems. As Deng stated: ‘many countries we thought would never invite 
me, began to invite me as they got comfortable with the way the mandate was 
being carried out’ (Deng 2012). This certainly applied to Turkey, which, after 
almost a decade of Deng’s efforts to change their mind, finally invited him for a 
mission in 2002. The second country mission that Deng undertook to the Russian 
Federation in 2003 was a further testimony to how the frequent conversations he 
sought with the Russian leadership eventually led to an invitation that enabled him 
to visit Chechnya (Deng 2012).* However, two countries with large numbers of 
IDPs, Algeria and Burma, never issued invitations (Cohen 1999, pp. 25-28). 

The evaluation of Deng’s ‘below moderate’ task focus by second and third 
UN actors does not provide unequivocal results. Weiss and Korn compare 
Deng’s style to that of the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
which, though back door and discreet, has been able to reap gains — particularly 
with regard to access (Weiss and Korn 2006, p. 35). Some third UN actors, such 
as legal scholars Simon Bagshaw and Diane Paul, considered Deng’s lack of 
assertion a double-edged sword when it came to confronting deviant govern- 
ments (Bagshaw and Paul 2004, p. 50) — a viewpoint that Cohen also mentions 
with regard to human rights NGOs (Cohen 2004, pp. 468—469). However, other 
NGO representatives, such as the Norwegian Refugee Council, point to the 
advantages of this style (Rasmusson, quoted in Weiss and Korn 2006, p. 35). 

Displaying a careful weighing of factors, Cohen recalled how she would 
sometimes urge Deng to be tougher in the statements he made to some implaca- 
ble governments, such as Burma.‘ She also highlighted the healthy discussion 
they had on this issue. She went on to say that sometimes the NGOs that criti- 
cized Deng appeared to not fully understand how to precisely achieve the main 
aim of getting food, supplies and shelter to IDPs and, therefore, should have had 
a better appreciation of the environment in which Deng was operating. Calling 
his style ‘diplomatic but firm’, she connected the eventual success of the Guiding 
Principles to Deng’s ability to gain the confidence of governments that might 
otherwise have perceived his mandate to be just another way of interfering in 
their internal affairs. 

While Deng’s non-adversarial style went a long way, he benefited from 
having Cohen close by: she provided the more critical comments that Deng 
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Table 5.2 Francis Deng: coding scores for cognitive complexity in comparison with 
heads of state and political leaders 





Francis Deng Heads of state Political leaders 

Interviews 0.72 Mean 0.44 Mean 0.45 
Low<0.32 Low<0.32 
High> 0.56 High>0.58 


would have not used himself on the occasions that demanded a stronger stance 
(Weiss and Korn 2006, pp. 49-50). This observation displays the possibility for 
crucial empowerment factors, such as moderate task focus, that one individual 
might be lacking to be supplemented by a close collaborator. In the case of Deng 
and Cohen, his below moderate task focus could thus combine with her more 
pronounced task focus and associated greater willingness to enter into confronta- 
tions for the sake of promoting the concerns of IDPs. 

A second psychological disposition to examine in order to complete the ana- 
lysis of Deng’s habitus is his cognitive complexity — this is indicative of the 
level of complexity in his thinking, a high score signifying both a desire and a 
willingness to integrate varied and comprehensive information into one’s own 
thinking and conceptualizing. As an inferential personality factor, cognitive 
complexity is measured only through quantitative analysis — although the picture 
of Deng’s habitus that comes out of this section would point towards a high 
count of this factor. This is confirmed in Table 5.2: with a score of 0.72 Deng’s 
cognitive complexity is definitely in the high range. 

In sum, Deng’s social background and professional trajectory manifested 
themselves in a habitus well-suited to the demands of the field of human rights/ 
humanitarian affairs. His plural socialization experiences within the various 
backgrounds of relevant field actors should have enabled him to adapt success- 
fully to different social situations and use his habitus-based capital to an 
advantage. 


5.2 The set-up of the UN human rights/humanitarian field: 
field hierarchies and position-takings in the 1990s 


The concern for IDPs is a cross-cutting issue as it pertains to both the human 
rights and the humanitarian areas. The field that constitutes around it thus 
includes actors from both backgrounds with different interests in approaching 
and framing the issue. Internal displacement is a good illustration of the ruptures 
that characterize the interplay of humanitarian affairs and human rights, and the 
vested interests of their respective actors. 


5.2.1 Key actors 


Both human rights and humanitarian affairs actors have a long history in the UN 
system, while humanitarian actors have particularly risen in prominence since 
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the 1990s. Human rights have long been part of the UN’s core policy areas: they 
figure in the preamble to the UN Charter and, starting with the 1948 Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, first UN actors negotiated a host of international 
human rights treaties. In the last 70 years, there has been a continuous increase 
in the number and breadth of international human rights laws: from 1948 until 
2004, a total of twelve international human rights treaties on broad and specific 
human rights issues entered into force. Figure 5.2 shows the growing number of 
ratifications of human rights treaties from 1950 until 2000, grouped by a 
minimum of three treaty ratifications. The first bubble in the decade between 
1960 and 1970 therefore indicates that a total of eight member states had ratified 
three international human rights treaties. The decades from 1970 to 1990 display 
growth in the numbers of member states who ratified three or six human rights 
treaties. A particularly significant increase in ratification numbers can be seen 
from 1990 to 2000: the number of member states that ratified six and nine 
treaties jumps from thirty-three to fifty-four and from five to fifty-seven. This 
indicates not only an overall increase in human rights treaty ratifications, but 
also in how many different treaties member states ratified. Particularly in the 
1990s, we can therefore speak of a thickening international human rights basis in 
the field. 

On the institutional side, most human rights treaties created treaty bodies, 
while the UN further hosts other permanent committees concerned with discuss- 
ing human rights, such as the CHR, and second UN organs charged with promot- 
ing human rights, such as the Office of the High Commissioner on Human 
Rights, founded in 1993.° These institutional innovations in the second UN fall 
into the time span of Deng’s mandate and are indicative of human rights’ high 
discursive standing in this period.° 

Although humanitarian affairs have been part of the UN portfolio since the 
creation of UNICEF in 1946 and the Office of the UNHCR in 1950, a central 
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Figure 5.2 Ratifications of human rights treaties per decade from 1950 to 2000 (source: 
United Nations 2014). 
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coordination mechanism for humanitarian relief was first decided upon in 1971 
and became a more extensive focus only in 1991 with the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Humanitarian Affairs (DHA) (General Assembly 1991). With the DHA 
came two key institutional innovations: first, the post of the Emergency Relief 
Coordinator (ERC) as the system’s focal point for humanitarian emergencies 
with USG status; and second, key coordinating mechanisms at the dispense of 
the ERC: the IASC, the Consolidated Appeals Process (CAP) and the Central 
Emergency Revolving Fund (General Assembly 1991). In 1998, the DHA was 
remodelled into the Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs 
(OCHA) with little institutional change. 

Apart from the UNHCR, other crucial humanitarian agencies in the second 
UN are UNICEF and the World Food Programme (WFP), with large-scale 
operational programmes. Figure 5.3 shows the emergency shares of UNICEF’s 
annual budget, which remained constant in the early 1990s and increased in 
the early 2000s. Both UNICEF and the WFP finance themselves entirely 
through the voluntary contributions of member states (UNICEF 1999, 2000, 
2001, 2002, 2004, 2005; World Food Programme 2014). Figure 5.3 highlights 
their high standing in the field over the years of Deng’s mandate through their 
overall budgets — particularly, if compared with those of OCHA’s CAP in 
Figure 5.4. 
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Figure 5.3 Annual budgets of United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and World 
Food Programme (WFP), 1998-2004, in US$ million. 
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Figure 5.4 Shares of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) contributions to the Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs’ Consolidated Appeals Process in US$ million. 


The delivery of humanitarian assistance became a booming business in the 
1990s, when its allocated share of global ODA rose from 5.83 per cent to 10.5 
per cent (Macrae et al. 2002, p. 10). While this indicates that the humanitarian 
sector gained in (financial) importance throughout Deng’s tenure, human rights 
have a much longer institutional history. Their different life spans and signifi- 
cance is important because they have an impact on the standing, routine and 
expertise of human rights with respect to the humanitarian affairs actors. While 
this should make human rights actors in the second and third UN more shrewd — 
that is, more used to and accommodated with the rules of the game — and endows 
them with a potentially higher symbolic status, they are also far more likely to 
be subjects of controversy from the side of the first UN. 

The interplay of human rights and humanitarian actors in the field is con- 
stantly evolving. When the growing relevance of humanitarian activities led to a 
restructuring of the UN’s central response system, the issue of including human 
rights activities into the DHA mandate was raised, but specifically excluded as it 
was feared that its politically sensitive nature would jeopardize humanitarian 
activities (General Assembly 1991, p. 48; Deng 1993a, p. 13). The DHA’s work 
therefore remained based on the principle of consent and respect for state 
sovereignty. 

With this, the DHA’s design follows in the footsteps of the humanitarian tra- 
dition: it stands for the principles of humanitarian action elaborated by the oldest 
established humanitarian actor, the ICRC (Pictet 1979). A/RES/46/182 explicitly 
referred to the three basic principles guiding humanitarian assistance: humanity, 
impartiality and neutrality (General Assembly 1991, annex). Of these principles, 
neutrality has been subject to the most criticism as it is seen as ‘an accommoda- 
tion with conflict and injustice’ (Leader 1998, p. 300). The ICRC’s failure to 
publicize the atrocities committed in concentration camps during the early phase 
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of the Second World War, justified by its emphasis on safe-guarding access to 
the prisoners, is the most prominent historical example of this critique (Favez 
1999). It intensified in the course of the 1990s to the extent that some human- 
itarian agencies, such as Médécins sans Frontières, rejected adherence to 
neutrality (Orbinski 1999). Reliance on these humanitarian principles is arguably 
both the reason behind the policy success of international humanitarianism and 
the potential ground of its demise (Rieff 2002). These humanitarian principles 
obviously do not sit easily with those of human rights actors and account for a 
basic split in positions when it comes to internal displacement. One can also see 
from the outset how the need to cater to both kinds of field actors was a chal- 
lenging task for Deng. As described in Section 5.1, he chose the humanitarian 
track on the basis of his habitus and frequently emphasized assistance to IDPs. 

In terms of first UN actors, the basic split of the development policy field 
between donor and recipient countries reconstitutes itself in the human rights/ 
humanitarian affairs field. During Deng’s mandate, humanitarian assistance was 
OECD-dominated (Figure 5.4):’ from 2000 to 2004, OECD countries thus 
covered around 90 per cent of the annual expenses collated in OCHA’s CAP 
(Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs 2012). 

The humanitarian/human rights field further displays the plurality and posi- 
tional prominence of third UN actors. As the ICRC demonstrates, NGOs have 
traditionally been key players in this field. The rise of ‘modern’ NGOs can also 
be associated with human rights NGOs, such as Amnesty International in 1961. 
Starting in the late 1980s, NGOs began to deliver humanitarian assistance in 
conflict and emergency contexts (Stoddard 2003, p. 25). With this, humanitarian 
NGOs also became crucial implementing partners on the ground for major UN 
system organizations: in the 1990s, 40-50 per cent of the UNHCR budget was, 
for example, channelled through NGOs (Rendal and German 2002, p. 24). 

Humanitarian NGOs and their coordination bodies also benefited from the 
increasing openness of the IASC, the UN’s main humanitarian coordination 
forum, mandated to develop ‘system-wide humanitarian policies’ (Inter-Agency 
Standing Committee and Working Group 1998, p. 4). It is chaired by the ERC 
and includes as members the heads of all UN humanitarian agencies: UNDP, 
UNICEF, UNHCR, WFP, FAO and WHO. Standing invitations are issued to the 
International Organization for Migration (IOM), the ICRC, the International 
Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies and two NGO consortia 
InterAction and the International Council of Voluntary Agencies (General 
Assembly 1991, paragraph 38). This makes humanitarian NGOs participants in 
humanitarian coordination processes. The early 1990s were thus a watershed 
moment for both operational and non-operational NGOs in the humanitarian 
field: their voices rose in importance and, aware of this, they tried to make them- 
selves increasingly heard. 

The UN human rights/humanitarian affairs field constituting around internal 
displacement in the 1990s therefore included a wide variety of key actors from 
all three UNs: NGOs, as well as the UN’s specialized humanitarian agencies, 
occupied positions of rising prominence in this field. A crucial field actor is the 
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IASC, which coordinates UN humanitarian work and includes both major second 
and third UN actors. The major intergovernmental first UN forum was the CHR. 
In terms of donor countries, the picture was similar to the UN development field 
with OECD countries as the dominant member states. Further, the UN human 
rights/humanitarian field combined field actors with different priorities from the 
ICRC, which placed great importance on the principles of humanitarian actors, 
to more confrontational human rights NGOs, such as Amnesty International. 
This combination accounted for the wide variety of stances Deng needed to 
address in order to speak to crucial field actors. 


5.2.2 Issue at stake 


The position-takings of the main field actors with regard to internal displace- 
ment, the issue at stake, can be well depicted with events leading up to the cre- 
ation of Deng’s mandate through CHR Resolution 1992/73 (Commission on 
Human Rights 1992a). As the empirical phenomenon of internal displacement 
gained visibility and importance, both NGOs and UN organizations gathered 
information and began to consider appropriate responses. A host of human rights 
NGOs such as the Refugee Policy Group (RPG), the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) and the Friends World Committee for Consultation (hereafter referred to 
as Quakers) took up the plight of the internally displaced in the 1980s. The 
WCC, like other organizations engaged in humanitarian work, had become 
keenly aware of their predicament in the field. Cohen actually became engaged 
in the topic after she witnessed the difficult situation of IDPs in Ethiopia in the 
mid-1980s (Cohen 2012). These third UN actors put the issue on the inter- 
national agenda and thereby created the possibility for Deng’s mandate. The 
RPG, an independent think-tank on refugee and migration issues which used a 
host of prominent thematic researchers, was the first to provide the numbers of 
IDPs in 1982 and demonstrated rising numbers throughout the 1980s, reaching 
an initial peak of twenty-four million in 1991 (United States Committee for 
Refugees 1982, pp. 4-5; Cuénod 1991, p. 6). The RPG therefore played a crucial 
role in providing substantive information on IDPs and on how the international 
community should better address their needs and rights (e.g. through hosting the 
Georgetown Symposium on Internally Displaced Persons; Clark 1989), while 
the WCC and the Quakers used this knowledge in their lobbying efforts. 

The numbers of IDPs triggered attention by first and second UN actors. In 
1991, the ECOSOC commissioned a review on the system’s capacity and experi- 
ence in assisting IDPs. The resulting report by Jacques Cuénod, written with a 
focus on assisting rather than protecting the internally displaced, concluded that 
no central UN entity was entrusted with providing aid to IDPs. Instead, several 
humanitarian agencies, such as UNHCR and WFP, provided assistance on an ad 
hoc basis or in special cases (Cuénod 1991, p. 32). Moreover, the mandates of 
the IOM and the ICRC, through the protection of civilians in the Fourth Geneva 
Convention, covered concern for IDPs (Cuénod 1991, pp. 27-29; International 
Committee of the Red Cross 1949). 
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Understanding that the RSG mandate did not develop in an operational 
vacuum is crucial for mapping the spread of concern for IDPs. By the early 
1990s, some second and third UN organizations had gathered practical experi- 
ence in IDP situations. For the spread of the story Deng began to tell from 1992 
onwards, this was both a blessing and a curse. It was a blessing in that it created 
institutional precedents and a knowledge base to build on; it was a curse because 
it meant that some humanitarian agencies were already ‘playing the field’ and 
were cautious when it came to building up novel bureaucratic structures. The 
concern for IDPs was thus in some ways the classic example of a UN turf battle. 

The Cuénod report recommended the creation of a rapporteur-like mandate 
on IDPs, which had previously appeared in RPG working papers and was 
included in Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s 1992 report on IDPs to 
the CHR (Cohen 1990; Cuénod 1991, p. 18; Commission on Human Rights 
1992b). The eventual creation of the RSG for IDPs mandate at the CHR in Res- 
olution 1992/73 was testimony to intense NGO lobbying efforts: 

In March 1992, Resolution 1992/73: 


Requests the Secretary-General to designate a representative to seek again 
views and information from all Governments on the human rights issues 
related to internally displaced persons, including an examination of existing 
international human rights, humanitarian and refugee law and standards on 
their application to the protection of and relief assistance to internally dis- 
placed persons. 

(Commission on Human Rights 1992a, clause 2) 


Over the course of several years, NGOs such as the RPG, the WCC and the 
Quakers engaged in coalition-building with first UN actors through circulating 
discussion papers and organizing meetings and conferences on internal displace- 
ment. Among the first UN actors, Austria took the lead at the CHR in 1991 and 
continued to be a firm co-operation partner for Deng (Commission on Human 
Rights 1991). This NGO coalition built up a topical allied network that was sus- 
tained over the duration of Deng’s mandate and contributed significantly to his 
successes. 


5.2.3 Deng’s positioning in the UN human rights/humanitarian 
affairs field 


Deng’s very selection for the mandate is a clear illustration of his social and 
symbolic capital in the field. While not a ‘household name’, by the time he was 
approached by Boutros-Ghali,* he had built a strong diplomatic reputation and 
network for himself, which gave him ‘a certain aura’ (Cohen 2012). While it is 
clear that Deng fitted the geographical quota requirements for the RSG, his 
selection is also a testimony to his acquaintance with Boutros-Ghali from the 
early 1970s, which grew more pronounced during Deng’s time as Sudan’s 
Minister of State. 
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While Deng’s mandate-giving and mandate-defining CHR resolutions 
1992/73, 1993/95, 1995/57, 1996/52 and 1997/39 gradually outlined a number 
of functions he should fulfil, these tended to be vaguely formulated (Commis- 
sion on Human Rights 1995a, 1996a, 1997). The first advantage of the RSG 
mandate therefore consisted in its broadness; it did not impose any specific limits 
and the mandate-holders would be able to shape its content themselves (Cohen 
2012). 

However, Deng’s mandate lacked financial resources. The Special Procedures 
Section at the UN Centre for Human Rights, charged with servicing all rappor- 
teurs and working groups instigated by the CHR, was the only, minimally 
equipped, institutionalized support. The section’s total share of the annual UN 
budget remained constant at approximately 0.5 per cent, while it had to support a 
steadily growing number of mandate-holders (Weiss and Korn 2006, p. 32). 
Apart from some administrative and ad hoc support, Deng was expected to fulfil 
his mandate on a voluntary, unsalaried and part-time basis. 

Deng was, however, able to garner full support from his employer, the Brook- 
ings Institution. This support was formalized with the creation of the Project on 
Internal Displacement at the Brookings Institution in 1994, designed to compre- 
hensively support the RSG’s work. The mandate’s financial weaknesses there- 
fore became one of its strengths as it positioned Deng as part of both the second 
and the third UN (Weiss and Korn 2006, p. 51). The second UN gave him a 
direct connection to the highest officials of the Secretariat as well as access to 
the governmental diplomats and forums of the first UN in his official, representa- 
tive capacity. The third UN allowed him to retain a high degree of independence 
in terms of his funding, but also in terms of his writing, as it provided him with 
an additional forum to publish his thoughts that did not have to adhere to the 
limits of his annual reports to the CHR. Deng was also the first incumbent of his 
mandate and could therefore start from scratch, with all the associated benefits 
and constraints. 


5.3 A story for an empirical humanitarian reality: Deng’s 
narration of internal displacement 


The story of internal displacement turned around a humanitarian phenomenon 
that the international community began to perceive from the 1980s onwards: the 
predicament of IDPs. Although the displacement of people within their home 
country’s borders was not ‘new’, their predicament had long been a non-topic 
on the international stage. The visibility of the internally displaced increased in 
the 1980s, however, because the end of the Cold War affected the ways conflicts 
with IDPs were framed and, concomitantly, reduced many countries’ rationale to 
accept refugees, a development that led to more restricted asylum policies 
(Dubernet 2001, pp. 61-65). Governments had been selective in receiving 
refugees before this time, but their selectivity became more pronounced with the 
loss of ideological and strategic objectives (Human Security Centre 2005, 
p. 104). Eventually, this contributed to declining numbers of refugees and 
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increasing numbers of IDPs (see Figure 5.5). The presence of humanitarian 
NGOs on the ground also increased the reporting and mapping of the number of 
IDPs and raised assistance obligations. 

The displacement of people differed in terms of numbers, causes and circum- 
stances. This accounts for the uncertainty surrounding their interpretation: are 
IDPs a distinct category with different vulnerabilities who merit specific inter- 
national assistance and protection, as opposed to that provided to other civilians? 
And, fundamentally, who is responsible for assisting IDPs and protecting their 
rights and needs? As IDPs are not leaving their country of origin, this last ques- 
tion has immediate consequences for the parameters of national sovereignty. 
During the Cold War, non-intervention into the internal affairs of member states, 
as expressed in Article 2(7) of the Charter, was the foremost principle of the UN. 
Deng’s storyline made the question of how to combine international concern for 
IDPs with the principle of sovereignty its interpretive focal point — that is, the 
central constitutive idea around which his story is built.'° 

Deng sets the stage for his story, the initial situation, through comparing the 
numbers of refugees and IDPs, followed by a comparison of international pro- 
tection and assistance regimes for both groups. In 1992, the number of IDPs was 
already estimated to be 25 million, surpassing the number of refugees (18 
million). These numbers are interpreted as a wider trend, which stands in con- 
trast to the lack of international mechanisms dedicated to IDPs. While refugees 
have an organization dedicated to their concerns — the UNHCR — as well as an 
international convention providing legal guarantees, IDPs have to rely on ad hoc 
assistance and have no adequate legal system of protection. The numbers com- 
parison is a recurring part of Deng’s storyline intending to show that the IDPs 
merit the same attention as refugees. 

Deng also spent much time outlining how international human rights law, 
international humanitarian law and refugee law implicitly or explicitly relate to 
IDPs, but fail to address the specificities of their situation. The International Bill 
of Human Rights, for example, contains some applicable provisions such as the 
right to life, liberty and security of the person (General Assembly 1948, Article 
3), or the right not to be subjected to arbitrary interference with privacy, family 
or home (General Assembly 1948, Article 12).'' International humanitarian law 
also offers some guidance, but does not extend to all persons who fall into the 
category of IDPs: Article 17 (2) of the 1977 Second Additional Protocol to the 
Geneva Conventions (International Committee of the Red Cross 1977) is only 
applicable to persons forcibly displaced by violent conflict and therefore does 
not cover circumstances where people move by themselves out of more general- 
ized violence and fear, or those fleeing from natural disasters. Deng concluded 
that the applicable law is a ‘patchwork of customary standards’, far from a clear 
and unequivocal statement on the human rights of displaced persons (Deng 
1993a, p. 9). 

Change comes into the story’s initial situation from an external vantage point: 
the perspective of the international community at the end of the Cold War. The 
advancement of human rights plays a greater role in the foreign policies of a 
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rising number of states, as human rights or humanitarian language in numerous 
UN resolutions demonstrates. The end of the Cold War appeared to be accom- 
panied by a greater willingness on the part of the international community to 
address global problems and develop novel mechanisms — exemplified in this 
heightened attention to human rights (Deng 1993a, pp. 3—4). 

It was now straightforward for Deng to combine the two arguments in the 
storytelling’s revelation phase and to designate an international framework for 
the reliable assistance and protection of IDPs as the logical next step in the 
extension of international human rights protection. The current ad hoc inter- 
national IDP assistance measures by the UNHCR and the ICRC clearly lacked in 
substance, reliability and coverage (Deng 1993a, pp. 9—10). 

Deng recognized the humanitarian side to the problems of IDPs, yet, in dif- 
ferentiating between the causes of displacement, kept the road to human rights 
concerns open, in particular through gathering first-hand information during his 
country missions. His testimony shows that violations against the human rights 
of IDPs ranged from elementary rights such as human dignity, physical integrity 
and the right to shelter, up to IDPs not being able to exercise the political and 
economic rights of citizenship due to their lack of documentation (birth certifi- 
cates, identity cards, etc.) and discrimination vis-a-vis refugees, such as exemp- 
tion from financial settlements (Commission on Human Rights 1993a). In the 
story’s revelation phase, Deng put emphasis on the human rights perspective 
because the causes for displacement correlate with the respective government’s 
responses: the likelihood of the needs of IDPs being met is thus much higher if 
the cause of their displacement is a natural disaster than if the cause of their dis- 
placement is a violent conflict (Deng 1993a, p. 9). Building on this, Deng noted 
that it remained difficult for the international community to assist and protect 
IDPs in these latter circumstances ‘because of the jealous defence of sovereignty 
by governments that are unwilling or unable to provide equal protection to all 
nationals’ (Deng 1993a, p. 4). 

The notion of sovereignty as responsibility, the story’s interpretive theme, is 
now only one narrative step away. Deng located responsibility for addressing the 
causes of displacement at the country level — the exercise of sovereignty thus 
necessarily includes responsibilities for the population, at the very least provid- 
ing for their basic needs. Deng noted that the very legitimacy of the sovereign 
derives from fulfilling these responsibilities. If a sovereign authority does not 
fulfil its obligations to its citizens, the inviolable nature of sovereignty is lost 
(Deng et al. 1996, p. xviii): ‘Sovereignty in the sense of responsible government 
is forfeited and the international community must provide the needed protection 
and assistance’ (Deng 1993a, p. 13). 

This constitutive idea that sovereignty is something that has to be earned was 
new. In building it up, Deng referred to two widespread redefinitions of sover- 
eignty: the notion that sovereignty should be exercised by (popular sovereignty) 
and for the benefit of (human rights norms) the people. Popular sovereignty had 
high currency in the context of the third wave of democratization and the years 
immediately preceding Deng’s mandate were marked by three humanitarian 
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interventions in Sudan, northern Iraq and Somalia (Security Council 1991, 
1992). Notwithstanding the mixed results of these interventions, they set the 
scene for state practice in the 1990s and contributed to building the discursive 
foundation for sovereignty as responsibility. International concern for IDPs 
became the catalyst of responsible sovereignty, not its ignition (Deng 
1993a, p. 13). 

Talking about responsible sovereignty, Deng also consistently made a point 
of referring to African voices, such as the considerations of then Secretary- 
General of the Organization of Africa Unity (OAU) Salim Ahmed Salin (Deng 
1993a, p. 17). Salin argued that not only should the OAU support responsible 
sovereignty, but it should take the lead in its rephrasing, at least in Africa, out of 
a sense of shared cultural values and based on the awareness that Africa’s 
borders are mere constructs (African Union Council of Ministers 1992, p. 12). 
Deng also took issue with the emphasis on ‘the communal aspects of traditional 
African social systems’ that has reached the international mainstream through 
the filters of anthropological literature (Deng 2009, p. 195). By contrast, he 
noted at length how the interests of the individual could be argued to have pri- 
ority ‘even in the indigenous African value system’ (Deng et al. 1996, p. 5; Deng 
2009, p. 195). Although the inclusion of African concerns appears authentic 
from Deng’s perspective, it also strategically soothed first UN players. Critics of 
responsible sovereignty would almost certainly emphasize the lack of a universal 
concern for human rights as diminishing the legitimacy of intervention. In high- 
lighting African voices, Deng takes the wind out of these critics’ sails. 

Through Deng’s sovereignty as responsibility theme, the non-topic of internal 
displacement was therefore placed squarely on the human rights agenda. At the 
same time, responsible sovereignty remained firmly attached to the state and, in 
contrast to arguments labelling sovereignty in itself as obsolete, thus managed to 
speak and appeal to governments in a non-threatening way. As Cohen summa- 
rized, ‘it is worth noting that no government has ever explicitly challenged the 
concept of sovereignty as responsibility, no doubt because any government that 
did so would have to argue that sovereignty allows a state to deny life-sustaining 
support to its citizens’ (Cohen 2004, p. 466). 

Returning to the last, conclusive phase of Deng’s story, taking the responsib- 
ility for IDPs to the international level was revolutionizing the operating prin- 
ciples of international relations. Again, he recurred to human rights practices of 
member states that were indicative of a willingness for this change, rendering 
responsible sovereignty less utopian: ‘Although this is a difficult agenda and one 
that may seem unduly adventurous, world developments suggest that transcend- 
ing sovereignty is no longer forbidden for discussion’ (Deng 1993a, p. 13). 
Taking on the concern for IDPs through providing them with a legal and institu- 
tional framework in the context of a rephrasing of sovereignty is narratively pre- 
sented as the only possible solution (Deng 1993a, p. 9). 

Deng concluded his story by proposing concrete legal and institutional solu- 
tions: he outlined the need for a single document to comprehensively list the 
rights of IDPs pertaining to their specific situations, as well as to offer operational 
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guidelines for protecting their rights and addressing their needs. The format of 
this document remained open initially, but became more concrete over the course 
of his storytelling and culminated in the Guiding Principles on Internal Dis- 
placement — an instrument applicable to states and authorities in relations with 
IDPs, as well as to intergovernmental organizations and NGOs (Commission on 
Human Rights 1998a). 

Complementing this legal basis, Deng’s conclusion also referred to three 
potential institutional solutions (Deng 1993a, p. 12). Deng’s first solution was a 
specialized UN agency mandated to protect and assist IDPs. A second sugges- 
tion referred to redefined mandates for the UNHCR and the DHA that would 
give either one or both full responsibility for IDPs. A third suggestion was that 
all the UN agencies that dealt with the problems of IDPs should become more 
attentive to their situation — a shared, coordinated responsibility split over at 
least six organs (Deng 1993a, p. 139). For the first part of his mandate, Deng 
meandered between the first and the second solution (Commission on Human 
Rights 1993a, paragraph 130), but, taking a pragmatic approach, he relatively 
quickly considered expanding the UNHCR’s mandate as the easier option (Deng 
2012). By the end of the 1990s, he moved towards the third solution in response 
to field constraints. A variation of the third solution, the collaborative approach, 
became UN policy towards IDPs. 

All the solutions Deng’s story framed go beyond a purely humanitarian 
impetus. He recognized the role humanitarian agencies play in assisting and pro- 
tecting IDPs, but also clarified that this kind of response could only be a make- 
shift solution, as it did not concern the causes leading to displacement, such as 
protracted conflicts and human rights violations, but only its immediate effects 
(Deng et al. 1996: xv). 

Moving on to the construction of characters, the state figured prominently 
as a character in Deng’s narration — perhaps for the want of an alternative 
entity to take on the responsibility for human welfare. The role it played is cir- 
cumscribed by the idea of sovereignty as responsibility and can be traced back 
to classic social contract theories, where the primary task of the state is the 
durable management of conflicts between its citizens and the provision of 
security. The priorities and possibilities of state behaviour are normatively 
linked to those of the responsible sovereign: as governments are under normal 
circumstances concerned about the welfare of their people, all deviant state 
behaviour is, at best, irrational or, at worst, the defensive behaviour of vulner- 
able states ‘that might attract external intervention’ (Deng 2009, p. 199). With 
this narrative ‘trick’, Deng equated the states raising objections against 
responsible sovereignty with those that would be most affected if the inter- 
national community made use of its right to hold states accountable for their 
sovereignty performance. Critics of sovereignty as responsibility are therefore 
characterized as irresponsible sovereigns. 

The internally displaced also figured as characters in Deng’s story. However, 
in contrast to the portrayal of people in Haq’s story on human development, 
IDPs are passive rather than active characters. The adjective most often used in 
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Deng’s narrative to describe them is desperate (Deng 1993a, p. 35). The 
empathic descriptions of their plight created an emotional response on the part of 
the story’s addressees, but because IDPs were defined by their status alone and 
their individual differences, backgrounds and histories were left out, they 
appeared more as objects than characters in ‘their’ story. The narration leaves its 
addressees with a generalized picture of human despair reminiscent of the 
images of starving children used in many humanitarian NGO campaigns 
(Kennedy 2009). Although Deng reminded himself not to forget the individual 
tragedies of the displaced, the effect of his narration tended towards this (Com- 
mission on Human Rights 1993a, paragraph 169; Deng 1993a, p. 34). At the 
same time, close colleagues such as Cohen remarked that he really felt for IDPs 
and sought to obtain some concrete improvements out of these missions for them 
(Cohen 2012). 

Deng further related his mandate and the UN presence in the far-fetched 
places where the displaced find themselves in resolutely hopeful terms (Deng 
1993a, pp. 77-78). Rendering the UN as the sole beacon of hope presents a 
stark contrast to the desolate description of IDPs (Commission on Human 
Rights 1993a, paragraph 174). The UN as a character in Deng’s story is a 
powerful symbol of international concern for ‘providing assistance and foster- 
ing peace’ (Deng 1993a, p. 132, emphasis in original). This may be repre- 
sentative of the early 1990s when the end of the Cold War brought a sense of 
hope for international co-operation. The UN, long blocked by superpower 
rivalry, would now finally be able to fully carry out its main functions 
(Kennedy 2006, pp. 63—64). Deng did, however, not fail to mention that with 
raised hope and raised expectations comes accountability and a responsibility 
to deliver. This spoke to many humanitarian actors. In particular, in relation 
to the drastic crises of the 1990s, scholars and practitioners from the human- 
itarian field frequently mentioned the inadequacy of humanitarian relief, 
which can only assist people in emergencies, but does not tackle causes 
(Power 2008, pp. 233-234). Nonetheless, the presence of humanitarian actors 
created protection expectations among the affected persons. Sadako Ogata, 
who worked at the UNHCR during the 1990s, summarized this: ‘There are no 
humanitarian solutions to humanitarian problems’ (Ogata 2005, p. 25). In his 
accounts of visiting IDPs, Deng often goes a step further in personalizing his 
narrative and accountability: 


I have seen their yearning for help and how their hopes and aspirations were 
lifted by the sight of the UN representatives [...]. The message that they are 
no longer beyond the reach of the international community in general and 
the United Nations in particular has been delivered. The question now is 
how this message can be translated into practical results that would provide 
them with protection and assistance. Failure to do so can only cause more 
anxiety and despair than might have been the case before the hopes and 
aspirations were raised. 

(Deng 1993b) 
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Compared with Haq, Deng is still an implicit narrator — there has been no big 
turnaround in his position on internal displacement, nor is it necessarily a topic 
he was primarily concerned with for the duration of his career. What made him 
arguably more authentic in narrating the story is his African background and 
expertise. When Deng cited Africa as the continent most affected by the prob- 
lems of nation-building characteristic of particularly large numbers of IDPs — in 
1993, fifteen million of the twenty-five million IDPs worldwide lived in Africa — 
and despite his clear impetus to point to the global nature of the phenomenon of 
internal displacement, one cannot help to connect this to the person telling the 
numbers (Deng 1993a, p. 109). This sensation of authenticity is further sharp- 
ened by the fact that he is Sudanese — the country with the single highest number 
of IDPs (Internal Displacement Monitoring Centre 2011). 

In sum, Deng’s storyline started off with describing an initial situation through 
comparing the numbers of and international law for refugees and IDPs, which jus- 
tified the recognition of the latter as a category of international concern and neces- 
sitated the formulation of a legal document specifying their assistance and 
protection rights. This perception change is related to the recognition of different 
conflict frames in the post-Cold War era. Reference to the status of IDPs in inter- 
national law brought Deng to argue for the necessity of formulating a legal docu- 
ment specifying their assistance and protection rights, a document that eventually 
turned into the Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement, in his story’s revela- 
tion phase. In its conclusion, Deng suggested three institutional solutions to 
address the concerns of IDPs in the long term, while he intermittently lobbied for 
both designating the UNHCR as an institutional home for IDPs and the collabora- 
tive approach. On the level of characters, Deng only featured implicitly as the nar- 
rator and his cast of characters included the major players in the human rights/ 
humanitarian field in largely non-controversial roles, with the exception of the 
IDPs themselves, who are included in a one-dimensional group lens as defined by 
their suffering. All of this, especially in the revelation phase, is held together by 
sovereignty as responsibility as the interpretive theme of the internal displacement 
storyline, which enabled Deng to point towards the emerging intervention prac- 
tices of the international community. At the same time, responsible sovereignty 
showed countries that Deng was respectful of their sovereignty, but saw it differ- 
ently, in a positive light (Deng 2012). Underlining this argument, Strohal of the 
Austrian mission emphasized the appeal of this approach to sovereignty to the 
countries in the CHR and considers Deng’s leitmotif of responsible sovereignty as 
his recipe for success (Strohal 2012). Responsible sovereignty as the story’s theme 
clearly reflected Deng’s habitual non-confrontational, dialogue-based dispositions. 


5.4 Performing the story in the field: Deng’s successes in 
spreading awareness on internal displacement, the Guiding 
Principles and the failure of one institutional home 


This section covers Deng’s entire storytelling performance in the field. I first 
consider Deng’s awareness-raising activities — that is, his annual reports to the 
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CHR, country missions, additional publications at the Brookings Institution and 
efforts towards data gathering. I then move on to Deng’s compilation of legal 
standards pertaining to internal displacement and the road to the Guiding Prin- 
ciples. I examine the reactions of players in the field to the Guiding Principles’ 
publication and Deng’s dissemination strategies. In a final step, I consider briefly 
how Deng pursued institutionalizing an assistance and protection mandate for 
IDPs, as well as the failures in this regard, which give a good overview of oppor- 
tunities and constraints in the field. 


5.4.1 Deng’s probationary period as RSG: spreading awareness in 
the field 


An important part of the RSG mandate from its early days was pursuing country 
missions to gather information and increase its visibility. From 1992 to 2004, 
Deng undertook field missions to twenty-one countries? and placed great 
emphasis on this element of his mandate (see also Section 5.1). In the field 
context, Deng’s first mission to the former Yugoslavia and growing knowledge 
of immense internal displacement across the Balkans accelerated the perceived 
urgency of his mandate in the CHR (Strohal 2012). Generally, these missions 
served as monitors of governmental reactions to, and eventually growing accept- 
ance of, the mandate (Deng 2012). Time and again, Deng underlines that 
‘country visits and dialogue with governments are the cornerstone of the 
mandate’ (Commission on Human Rights 1996b, p. 10, emphasis added). 

The close contact with government officials during country visits provided 
Deng with ideal opportunities for performing his story. Consider how Deng 
described his approach towards governmental meetings in retrospect: 


The first five minutes are crucial for trying to impress upon the president or 
the minister of foreign affairs or other relevant authorities that I recognize 
the problem as internal and falling under the sovereignty of the state; that 
my task is to see how the international community can assist the govern- 
ment to help its own people. And then, once I notice a level of comfort and 
see that the dynamics of interaction are becoming more harmonious, I go on 
to explain politely, but affirmatively, that I don’t interpret sovereignty nega- 
tively. Sovereignty is not a way of closing doors against the international 
community. In this world of intense interaction and interdependence, sover- 
eignty is to me a positive concept, which stipulates states responsibility to 
provide protection and assistance for its people. 

(Deng 2012) 


Despite this portrayal of RSG country missions as an important stepping stone in 
creating awareness for the problem of internal displacement and, over the years, 
spreading Deng’s influence story, one drawback was their lack of institutional- 
ized follow-up. Deng thus only visited four countries on more than one 
occasion. 
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Beyond the reaction of the UN member states that he visited, Deng’s initial 
1993 report to the CHR had a somewhat rocky start in the first UN. This can be 
demonstrated by the return of governmental responses prior to its publication: 
only sixteen of fifty-three member states responded to the request. The returns 
are a dustbin of elusive governmental feedback: the framing of internal displace- 
ment as an exclusively humanitarian topic, shifting the blame for the causes 
behind internal displacement towards former colonial powers, denying the 
necessity of adopting novel legal frameworks for the internally displaced and 
‘this does not happen in our country so why should we care?’.'? Only Austria 
and Norway found clear words of approval. The feedback that came from the 
second UN was different: with the exception of the IOM, the twelve organiza- 
tions that responded were all positive about both Deng’s mandate and the 1993 
report. A view towards the third UN shows a similar picture: apart from the 
ICRC, ten NGOs looked favourably on Deng’s mandate and the initial report.’ 

Deng’s probationary way of filling the novel RSG mandate was successful 
enough to be extended for another two years: Resolution 1993/95 of the CHR 
was adopted by acclamation. Deng’s initial strategy of ‘focusing on minimizing 
any negative reaction’ and looking for ‘what can be open doors’ led to sub- 
sequent extensions of the mandate every two to three years (Deng 2012). 
Inspired by his successful country missions and with a clear view on where he 
wanted the RSG mandate to go, Deng was also successful in lobbying for includ- 
ing an operative clause that would authorize him to report not only to the CHR, 
but also the General Assembly. General Assembly reporting was an obvious and, 
as it turned out, highly effective way to increase his platform and access possib- 
ilities, as well as increasing the visibility of the concern for IDPs. This greater 
exposure also meant greater forums for the potential critique of his mandate, as 
testified by his critical questioning at the General Assembly in 2001. 

Apart from contributing to the qualitative understanding of internal displacement 
through his missions and reports, Deng was also interested in its quantitative dimen- 
sion and successfully lobbied for the creation of a global database on internal dis- 
placement. The monitoring objective of the RSG mandate could only be undertaken 
if he had access to reliable data, which remained non-existent in the early 1990s. As 
a result of his engagement, the task of gathering data on IDPs was shared between 
the US Committee for Refugees and the Norwegian Refugee Council. The latter has 
the main responsibility for the IDP database and, for this purpose, set up the Internal 
Displacement Monitoring Centre in 1998, which published its first survey that same 
year (Hampton 1998). The circumstances surrounding the creation of the Internal 
Displacement Monitoring Centre are a good example of Deng’s ability to navigate 
the field: he was confronted with two NGOs vying for the assignment, both of 
whom were crucial supporters of his mandate and whom he therefore did not want 
to alienate. At the same time, he had to convince actors within the first and second 
UN, who were reluctant to outsource such a politically sensitive and confidential 
issue, and thus put his particular blend of polite lobbying to play. 

Deng professed that the long-term comparison of numbers between refugees 
and IDPs underlined the urgency to act. As Figure 5.5 shows, the numbers of 
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Figure 5.5 Comparison of numbers of internally displaced persons and refugees from 
1992 to 2010. 


IDPs have consistently outpaced the numbers of refugees from 1992 onwards 
(Internal Displacement Monitoring Centre 2011; UNHCR 2014; United States 
Committee for Refugees 2014). In addition, the numbers of IDPs have been on 
the rise since 1997, a trend corresponding to a decline in refugee numbers. 


5.4.2 Consolidating legal and normative standards: the Guiding 
Principles on Internal Displacement 


From CHR Resolution 1993/95 onwards, Deng was charged with compiling 
‘existing rules and norms’ on IDPs (Commission on Human Rights 1993b, pre- 
ambulatory part). Making use of his personal and professional network, Deng 
delegated parts of the compilation to teams of human rights experts in Austria 
and the USA, who produced two distinct legal studies. The studies were dis- 
cussed and circulated at a number of meetings, to which Deng invited govern- 
mental as well as UN agency representatives — making a point of including 
actors from all three UN constituencies. Deng encouraged the merger of the two 
studies into one comprehensive document, a task that was complete in 1996, 
with the presentation of a 100-page compilation to the CHR. The study identi- 
fied the international legal protection of IDPs as lacking in precision and charac- 
terized by gaps in core protection areas (Commission on Human Rights 1995b, 
paragraph 415), which led the CHR to charge Deng with the task of developing 
an ‘appropriate framework [...] for the protection of internally displaced people’ 
(Commission on Human Rights 1996a, clause 9). 

Deng went about the process of drafting what became the Guiding Principles 
on Internal Displacement over the years 1996-1998 in an inclusive fashion: he 
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reached out to many different UN actors through alternating between small and 
large workshops. This technique guaranteed input and thus, likely agreement 
(Cohen 2012). At the same time, it facilitated a good writing progress when it was 
time for just the core group — consisting of Deng, Cohen, Walter Kalin, Robert 
Goldman, Manfred Nowak" and representatives of the UNHCR and the ICRC — to 
meet. It was also this group who discussed the kind of framework that the legal 
outcome document should take and, in the interest of time, chose to develop prin- 
ciples instead of a convention or a declaration (Cohen 2012). The Guiding Prin- 
ciples were designed to bring together dispersed standards of human rights law for 
operational usage and to respond adequately to the legal grey areas and gaps with 
regard to all phases of assistance and protection to IDPs (Deng 2012). 

The Guiding Principles were formally introduced to the CHR in March and 
April 1998 with much backing from operational second and third UN actors, 
which called the Guiding Principles useful and well-formulated with immediate 
practical effects on their work (Commission on Human Rights 1998c, 1998d, 
1998e, 1998f). In particular, their endorsement by the IASC™ gave the Guiding 
Principles a considerable boost at the CHR session, as many remarks positively 
referred to IASC support (Cohen 2012; Deng 2012). With that, the Guiding 
Principles already had the UN system’s major humanitarian players behind 
them. IASC support was used as an argument in Deng’s lobbying effort (Deng 
2012). His overall lobbying technique also included the efforts of the Project on 
Internal Displacement team members to obtain access to different regional 
groups in their respective capacities. The role of Cohen is again crucial here as 
she was invited to be a member of the US delegation and addressed the CHR in 
this official capacity (Weiss and Korn 2006, p. 66). 

The lobbying efforts culminated in Resolution 1998/50, which ‘takes note’ of 
the Guiding Principles (Commission on Human Rights 1998g). Although the 
wording could have been stronger, Resolution 1998/50 had fifty-five sponsors 
from across regional blocs and was adopted!’ by consensus (Commission on 
Human Rights 1998h). The only exception to this broad atmosphere of support 
was the Mexican delegation, which initially objected to various versions of the 
Austrian-sponsored draft resolution on the grounds of the drafting process for 
the Guiding Principles (Commission on Human Rights 1998h, paragraph 46).'* 
This is relevant insofar as Mexico’s arguments of the Guiding Principles as 
standard-setting ‘through the back door’, even though they were built on existing 
international law, were taken up more vehemently by Egypt, Sudan, Algeria and 
India from 1999 onwards (Bagshaw 1998, pp. 550-551; Cohen 2004, p. 472). 
Egypt was the toughest opponent, portraying NATO’s intervention in Kosovo in 
1999 as a ‘we knew it!’ moment, suggesting that the protection of IDPs could be 
used as a cover for interventions (Cohen 2012). As a result of these countries’ 
counter-initiatives in ECOSOC and the General Assembly, the record of the first 
UN documents in support of the Guiding Principles became patchy (Cohen 
2004, p. 474) and some ‘spineless’ senior UN officials were ready to walk away 
from them (Cohen 2012). Despite this critique, it has to be kept in mind that 
compiling a normative legal framework for IDPs was part of Deng’s mandate 
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(Commission on Human Rights 1996a): CHR member states had allowed him as 
an expert to draft this framework document (Cohen 2012). In response to the cri- 
tique, Deng brought together discussion groups of governments that had prob- 
lems with the Guiding Principles and those that were using them with the 
‘mediation’ of the Swiss Ambassador — a process that eventually solved this 
issue (Cohen 2004, pp. 474-475; Cohen 2012). 

In sum, the Guiding Principles quickly became a success story of Deng’s 
RSG tenure as they began to be used by various operational agencies, inspired 
twenty-two national and nine regional policies and laws, and received broad first 
UN recognition through their inclusion in the 2005 World Summit Outcome 
(Cohen 2004, pp. 467—475). 


5.4.3 Deng’s attempt to institutionalize concern for internally 
displaced persons 


While the acceptance and operational usage of the Guiding Principles across the 
field clearly speak of Deng’s successful influence-exertion, his contributions to 
encouraging a unified institutional framework to respond to the concern for IDPs 
were more ambiguous. In contrast to the heads of UN specialized and opera- 
tional agencies, Deng’s role was limited to making institutional recommenda- 
tions on how to best improve protection and assistance towards the IDPs 
(Commission on Human Rights 1994, premabulatory part). 

During his mandate, Deng circulated three institutional solutions in his influ- 
ence story: (1) a specialized UN agency mandated to protect and assist IDPs; (2) 
expanding the mandate of the United Nations Centre on Human Rights to also 
cover IDPs; or (3) collaboratively spreading out responsibility across the various 
UN system agencies whose tasks touch upon IDPs. Deng quickly dropped the 
first proposal and promoted the second, building on the UNHCR’s existing oper- 
ational expertise (Cohen and Deng 1998). A 1994 evaluation of the UNHCR’s 
operational activities mentioned thirty-five situations across the globe in which it 
already assisted IDPs (UNHCR 1994). UNHCR staff were divided on the issue: 
while some emphasized that it was a ‘natural’ extension of their mandate 
(UNHCR 1994, pp. 1-2), others saw it as compromising their work as it would 
put undue emphasis on in-country protection and potentially weaken the institu- 
tion of asylum (Dubernet 2001, pp. 1-5; Phuong 2005, p. 3). In this discussion 
process, Deng played a part in encouraging the then High Commissioner Ogata 
to go through with transferring responsibilities (Cohen 2012; Deng 2012). When 
Kofi Annan took over as Secretary-General in 1997, he included this proposal in 
draft versions of his proposed humanitarian reform (Weiss and Korn 2006, 
p. 78).° However, when the reform was officially presented, the proposal had 
been dropped. Annan probably decided to change the draft because of intense 
negative reactions for field-strategic reasons by key second UN actors, such as 
the WFP and UNICEF (Weiss 1998, pp. 18-19). As assistance to IDPs had 
become a considerable share of the emergency assistance pie, humanitarian 
agencies were unwilling to let go of their roles (Deng 2012). 
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This episode therefore illustrates the limits of Deng’s influence-exertion: 
although he had been able to convince the UNHCR leadership, he was not able 
to align other key second UN actors behind the proposed reform. Concern for 
IDPs became institutionalized in the so-called collaborative approach — the 
second option proposed by Deng. IDPs are now recognized as a category of 
people warranting special assistance, but responsibility for them remains spread 
out. This has resulted in a patchy institutional response, especially regarding 
their protection, as this is commonly not covered by agencies with humanitarian 
mandates (Weiss and Korn 2006, p. 79). 

However, when the collaborative approach was ‘reformed’ in 2005 into the 
cluster approach, the UNHCR became the de facto lead agency for IDPs (Cohen 
2012). Designed to strengthen the humanitarian response to disasters, this 
approach outlines nine clusters of responsibilities and designates a lead agency 
for each. The UNHCR took over the lead in all clusters with primary relevance 
for IDPs: emergency shelters, camp coordination/management and, crucially, 
protection. As a consequence, by the mid-2000s, IDPs became a major group of 
concern to the UNHCR when the numbers assisted rose steeply; since 2006 these 
numbers have ranged well above those for refugees assisted (UNHCR 2014; 
Figure 5.6). 

Finally, in terms of the constitutive idea that Deng’s story turned around, 
sovereignty as responsibility also contributed to the origins of the Responsibility 
to Protect (R2P). R2P was coined by the International Commission on State 
Sovereignty and Intervention, whose initiators and co-chairs acknowledged the 
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Figure 5.6 Persons of concern (internally displaced persons or IDPs) to the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) from 1992 to 2010 
(source: UNHCR 2014). 
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intellectual debt owed to Deng (Thakur 2002; Axworthy 2003, p. 414). R2P has 
since become an emerging norm, codified in the World Summit Outcome 
(General Assembly 2005) and visible in state practice — for example, inter- 
national interventions in Cote d’Ivoire and Libya in 2011 (Security Council 
201 1a, 2011b). To let Deng have the final words: 


When we began, this question of IDPs was forbidden territory, sovereignty 
was absolute. Now it has become generally accepted that sovereignty is not 
a concept of barricading yourself against international scrutiny, but a 
responsibility to respect the rights of a government’s citizens. 

(Deng 1999) 


Conclusion 


The case of Francis Deng has shown how the storytelling performance of a par- 
ticular individual contributed significantly to the spread of a constitutive idea 
within UN discourse: to perceive sovereignty as responsibility. I have moreover 
substantiated how Deng’s involvement as RSG during the years from 1992 to 
2004 contributed to establishing IDPs as a category of people meriting special 
concern by the international community and how protection and assistance 
standards for them became explicitly formulated in the Guiding Principles on 
Internal Displacement. Moreover, the Guiding Principles have become an 
important practical document for operational humanitarian agencies in the field, 
as well as the orientation basis for national human rights legislation pertaining to 
IDPs in particular. 

Habitus: There are many indicators that Deng’s particular habitus made him 
act in ways suitable to the field: the family-induced tradition of leadership he 
represented, together with his diplomatic demeanour and knowledgeable legal 
background, made him a legitimate actor for the cause of IDPs and his varied 
socialization in the first, second and third UN contexts enabled him to speak to 
core constituencies within the UN human rights/humanitarian affairs field. 
Further, Deng’s high cognitive complexity made him openly seek out alternative 
perspectives to include in his overall approach to internal displacement. This is 
particularly visible in his inclusive manner of handling his RSG mandate, bring- 
ing in as many UN field actors as possible and carefully weighing their contribu- 
tions. High cognitive complexity was therefore clearly a success factor of Deng’s 
habitus-based style. His below moderate task focus, manifested in the dialogue- 
based style in which he pursued his mandate was well-suited to promoting his 
ideas. He could rely on collaborator Cohen when a more confrontational style 
was needed. 

Social and symbolic capital: In terms of relational capital, the positive reactions 
of field actors on the selection of Deng for the RSG post clearly speak of consider- 
able symbolic capital. Members of the NGO coalition who had pushed for the 
mandate were encouraged when the choice fell on Deng (Macpherson, quoted in 
Weiss and Korn 2006, p. 29; Cohen 2012; Strohal 2012). This appropriation of 
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symbolic capital continued throughout Deng’s tenure as RSG, as summarized by 
Cohen in relation to Deng’s way of handling the mandate: 


It was important who the first person was to do this. He created a certain 
impression and gave it seriousness. People were attracted to listen to him, to 
hear what he had to say, to not dismiss him or ignore him. 

(Cohen 2012) 


In another testimony to his symbolic capital, a number of field actors, such as 
long-term supporters Austria and Canada, but also Nigeria and Mexico as well 
as the ERC Jan Egeland and other second UN actors, wanted him to stay on at 
the end of his tenure in 2004.” Deng’s mandate failed to be extended on proced- 
ural grounds, as he had already served far longer than usual in the RSG position. 

In terms of social capital, examining Deng’s influence-exertion further 
showed the crucial roles played by other (empowered) individuals, mainly 
Roberta Cohen, but also Sérgio Vieira de Mello as ERC. It also helped that Deng 
had known Boutros Boutros-Ghali, who decided on his selection, in previous 
common national capacities and could count on an expert network encompassing 
the Brookings Institution for formal backing, but also previous academic con- 
tacts from Yale and Harvard to make the compilation of legal standards pertain- 
ing to IDPs feasible. 

The story: Structuring the internal displacement story around the constitutive 
idea of sovereignty as responsibility was a success factor in Deng’s empower- 
ment. With this move, he took up stances with regard to the growing concern for 
human rights and the associated weakening of absolute sovereignty shared by 
many crucial field actors across the three UN dimensions, such as the Security 
Council, the Secretary-General and human rights NGOs. These changing stances 
are even part of the proper introduction phase of his storyline. Deng’s main con- 
stitutive idea inspired the creation and diffusion of R2P. Moreover, the reference 
to the Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement by the CHR, their inclusion 
in the World Summit Outcome 2005 and their operational usage across human- 
itarian organizations from the late 1990s onwards attest to the acceptance of the 
legal framework solutions proposed by Deng in the story’s conclusion phase. 

The field: As the very creation of Deng’s mandate was lobbied for by third 
and second UN actors and agreed upon by the first UN, we could assume that 
this would give his potential for empowerment and influence-exertion a head 
start. However, his mandate was on probation and the CHR frequently issues 
new thematic mandates without them leading to anything substantial. Deng’s 
particular habitus-based way of handling the mandate was therefore crucial for 
his success, as his resulting positioning made him able to speak to crucial field 
actors across the UN dimensions. His alliances included close collaboration with 
first UN actors Austria and Norway, but also with second UN actors, in par- 
ticular the IASC, at the crucial point of presenting the Guiding Principles to the 
CHR. While all these actors were certainly important as Deng’s partners in the 
field, the one ‘more equal than others’ were third UN actors, in particular those 
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involved through the Project of Internal Displacement at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Association with these field actors brought Deng the necessary expert 
knowledge and financial backing to carry out his mandate successfully in all 
stages of his tenure. 

Apart from the opportunities in navigating the field provided in Deng’s habitus- 
based informal position, the field was also marked by important constraints that 
brought Deng’s influence-exertion to clear limits: crucial field actors, in particular 
from the second UN, were thus not willing to consent to his preferred institutional 
solution of expanding the UNHCR’s mandate to include full assistance and protec- 
tion responsibilities for IDPs. This goes to show that the voices of member states, 
even donors who were for the most part in favour of expansion of the UNHCR 
mandate, apparently do not count for everything in the field: support by central 
actors in the second UN and the third UN is thus just as crucial as that of the first 
UN when trying to get ideas, mandates and changes across.”! 


Notes 


1 In uncovering the contributions of Francis Deng, Thomas G. Weiss and David A. 
Korn provided invaluable information (Weiss and Korn 2006). 

2 While polygynous marriages were the norm in Dinka society, such a high number of 
wives ‘went far beyond precedent in Dinka history’ (Deng 2006, p. 64). The number 
of marriages put economic strain on Deng’s family because of the dowry to be paid 
with each new marriage and the costs of sustaining the growing households. Together 
with some of his senior brothers, Deng approached his father several times on the 
subject of stopping marrying excessively, but to no avail (Deng 2006, pp. 157—160). 

3 Talking about his visit to Chechnya, Deng related how he persuaded the governmental 
actors in Moscow to accept the Guiding Principles and then used this agreement to 
highlight the obvious ignorance to them on the ground, which led to a process of 
engagement (Deng 2012). This is interestingly reminiscent of the entrapment strat- 
egies used by human rights NGOs in Risse et al. (1999). 

4 This paragraph is summarized from my interview with Cohen (2012). 

5 The International Criminal Court, set up by the Rome Statute in 1998 and operational 
since 2002, which can try individuals for four extreme crimes against humanity, also 
has to be seen in this context. 

6 Institutional innovations continued in 2006 with the reformed successor of the CHR, 
the Human Rights Council. 

7 These figures are subject to voluntary reporting and therefore incomplete. They still 
provide an approximation of OECD countries’ relative importance. In a CAP, all UN 
humanitarian agencies combine their appeals for a particular crisis. These collated 
numbers are only available from 2000 onwards. 

8 The description of the acquaintance of Deng and Boutros-Ghali relies on interview 
material summarized in Weiss and Korn (2006, pp. 30-31). 

9 Massive forced relocation, expulsion, resettlement or displacement of people have 
been part of warfare since at least the end of the Second World War, with the mass 
movement of fourteen million German speakers, and were also a characteristic Khmer 
Rouge policy in 1970s Cambodia (Becker 1998, p. 232). 

10 Deng’s narration of the influence story is remarkable as there are extreme similarities 
in his writing over more than a decade. 

11 The legal analysis Deng undertook and commissioned in his RSG capacity is far more 
elaborate than the scant summary of this study. For a full legal analysis, see Commis- 
sion on Human Rights (1995b, 1998b). 
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12 The full list of countries Deng visited is: Angola (2000), Armenia (2000), Azerbaijan 
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(1998), Burundi (1994, 2000), Colombia (1994, 1999), El Salvador (1992), the former 
Yugoslavia (1992), Georgia (2000), Indonesia (2001), Mexico (2002), Mozambique 
(1996), Peru (1995), the Philippines (2002), the Russian Federation (1992, 2003), 
Rwanda (1994), Somalia (1992), Sri Lanka (1993), Sudan (1992, 2002, 2004), 
Tajikistan (1996), Timor Leste (2000), Turkey (2002) and Uganda (2003). 
Governmental responses are quoted or summarized throughout (Commission on 
Human Rights 1993a). 


14 The rationales behind the opposition of the ICRC and the IOM were slightly different, 
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but both relate to their respective positions in the field: the novel category of IDPs ini- 
tially threatened their standing. Sensitive to this opposition and the positions these 
actors occupied, Deng took great precautions to integrate their stances. On each of his 
visits to Geneva, he thus not only met with governmental representatives, but also 
arranged individual meetings with officials from both the IOM and the ICRC (Weiss 
and Korn 2006, p. 56). This technique proved successful as later RSG reports refer to 
helpful input and suggestions on the topic of IDPs contributed by both organizations 
(Commission on Human Rights 1995b, 1996b). 

Robert Goldman and Manfred Nowak were the respective leading authors of the two 
‘rivalling’ legal compilations, while Walter K4lin was the person in charge of merging 
the two. All three have academic backgrounds in international human rights law. 


16 Deng noted the role of the IASC chairmen, Sérgio Vieira de Mello, who was ‘a good 
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friend of the mandate’ in garnering this support (Deng 2012). 

As Cohen pointed out, this does not mean that the Guiding Principles were adopted — 
they were accepted and later CHR resolutions acknowledged them. At the same time, 
they never had to be adopted because they were based on international law (Cohen 2012). 
Mexico eventually became supportive to the RSG mandate when it issued a mission 
invitation in 2002. Deng recounted the following story: ‘So only one voice was some- 
what reserved, expressed some reservations that law is being made by the back door — 
that kind of thing. The ironic thing about this is that later on, when I visited Mexico 
this same person had gone back and was in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. And at 
the function which was given in my honour, he was called upon to make some com- 
ments. And he spoke very warmly and strongly about the Guiding Principles, which 
he had initially expressed reservations about’ (Deng 2012). We can also take this as 
illustrative of Deng’s success in the field. 


19 Fora full account of the failed humanitarian reform, see Weiss (1998). 
20 The summary of events is based on Weiss and Korn (2006, pp. 123-125). 
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A delegate from the Austrian Mission to the UN in Geneva related a similar field 
event: during Kälin’s mandate, some humanitarian NGOs criticized the RSG’s con- 
tinued standing invitation to the IASC on the grounds of him lacking an operational 
mandate. As places within the IASC are limited, this is another classic example of 
changing alliances and turf battles within UN fields (personal conversation after inter- 
view with Strohal 2012). 
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6 Marrack Goulding and the 
diversification of peacekeeping 


Marrack Goulding’s tenure as USG for Special Political Affairs’ from 1986 to 
1993 was tied to the enormous growth of peacekeeping in terms of the number, 
composition and, in particular, application context and scope of activities. In 
contrast to Haq and Deng, he did not, however, initiate a new process with a 
constitutive idea, but promoted a synthesis of long-established peacekeeping 
ideas and new, practice-tested regulative ideas pertaining to multi-functional 
peacekeeping. 

When Goulding took over in 1986, the UN was running five peacekeeping 
operations with 10,000 personnel and an annual budget of US$240 million under 
so-called traditional mandates — that is, monitoring ceasefires and providing a 
buffer zone between warring factions. When Goulding left, the UN was respons- 
ible for thirteen operations, had 55,000 personnel on the ground and an annual 
budget of US$2.7 billion (Goulding 2002, p. 18). Its activities portfolio included 
numerous civilian and administrative tasks, such as disarming factions, fre- 
quently including non-state rebels, as well as the demobilization and reintegra- 
tion of combatants, training and supervising local administration and police 
forces, supervising and sometimes conducting elections or referenda, promoting 
and verifying human rights, establishing truth commissions, the return and 
resettlement of refugees, removing mines, and even post-conflict economic 
reconstruction and development (Goulding 2002, p. 16). Peacekeepers were 
increasingly deployed to supervise or to help implement settlements in internal 
conflict situations rather than to freeze the status quo of inter-state conflicts. The 
tasks of these so-called multi-functional peacekeeping operations, which also 
became known as second generation peacekeeping, required the presence of 
significant civilian contingents in the field — something that was almost entirely 
new’ to the practice of peacekeeping. 

In the late 1980s, these new peacekeeping functions challenged two major 
tenets of UN peacekeeping practice: first, the role that the UN should take in the 
internal affairs of its member states and, second, the military-centric nature of 
peacekeeping (Ratner 1995, p. 3). The transition from traditional to multi- 
functional peacekeeping thus marks a creeping shift from peacekeeping as con- 
taining conflicts or avoiding relapses to a more political orientation in which 
peacekeeping could contribute to conflict resolution (Thakur 1995, p. 6). In 
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particular contrast to the peacekeeping disasters of the mid-1990s, the tenure of 
Goulding is therefore associated with the most prominent and hopeful period in 
peacekeeping history. 

The easy answer to why peacekeeping expanded so massively over only half 
a decade is the end of the Cold War, which made the atmosphere in the Security 
Council decidedly more co-operative by the mid-1980s. However, this does not 
explain the broad variety of ‘un-soldier-like’ tasks peacekeeping personnel were 
charged with performing. This is what this chapter, in focusing on Goulding’s 
role, provides answers to. 

Goulding’s contribution is two-fold. First, it lies in the assembly of a multi- 
faceted peacekeeping toolkit from the UN practice he had been engaged in. This 
move retained the old traditional mission types as functional policies within the 
peacekeeping portfolio, but added other types of missions, all of which were still 
subsumed under the peacekeeping label. Goulding was thus among the first 
actors to classify the peacekeeping functions of the late 1980s as something 
‘new’ and to make sense of them through classifying what he saw into different 
types. Goulding managed this extension by supporting the addition of new func- 
tions to peacekeeping, but retaining a strong attachment to established peace- 
keeping principles, especially the so-called ‘holy trinity’: consent of the 
conflicting parties, impartiality and minimum use of force (Bellamy and Wil- 
liams 2010, p. 195). Goulding therefore advocated a firm separation of peace- 
keeping and peace enforcement. Goulding moved the peacekeeping story and 
practice from a narrow understanding of peace as the absence of violent conflict 
to a wider understanding of creating a new environment that would lead to sus- 
tainable peace. 

As part of Goulding’s classification exercise, and his second contribution, he 
connected new regulative ideas to the peacekeeping types and UN activities. As 
USG, Goulding was closely involved in the practical implementation of the 
peacekeeping missions and in this capacity contributed to shaping notions of 
how actors should behave in their new capacities. His ideational contribution 
therefore lies in putting peacebuilding into practice. Goulding promoted new 
regulative ideas of peacekeeping because he found they had worked on the 
ground. The origin of peacebuilding elements does not appear to have been the 
vision of any single UN actor, but emerged out of peacekeeping practice setting 
a number of positive precedents, in particular the UNTAG in Namibia. These 
precedents rendered UN actors confident of their ability to fulfil new tasks with 
both positive and negative ramifications. The diversification of peacekeeping in 
the 1992 Agenda for Peace therefore appears to be a case of practice first and 
conceptualization second, which makes focusing on the role of the practitioner 
Goulding even more relevant. 

Goulding therefore contributed to a ‘gradual shift in normative expectations 
about what peacekeepers ought to do and the qualitative change in the tasks they 
were given’ (Bellamy and Williams 2010, p. 100). In mapping this ‘gradual 
shift’, I focus on the ways the peacekeeping operations of the late 1980s and 
early 1990s were defined and handled and, in particular, Goulding’s role therein 
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through formulating regulative ideas. In this period, two operations, UNTAG 
(April 1989 to March 1990) in Namibia and the UN Observer Mission in El Sal- 
vador (ONUSAL; July 1991 to April 1995) have particular significance for the 
development of the peacekeeping doctrine. My analysis of peacekeeping opera- 
tions concentrates on three observation points: the peacekeeping functions mis- 
sions included and the regulative ideas contained therein, their management in 
the interplay of Secretariat/Security Council, and whether they are perceived as 
successes or failures on a general level.* Chapter 6 starts with examining Gould- 
ing’s habitus, moves on to the UN peace and security field and its positional 
hierarchy, considers Goulding’s construction of the influence story and, finally, 
his performance of storytelling practices (see Figure 6.1 for a summary). This 
last part is not structured chronologically, but relates to Goulding’s two main 
contributions — that is, formulating new regulative ideas tested in the ground- 
breaking peacekeeping missions and his continued reliance on traditional peace- 
keeping ideas. 





A Plot: seize moment of opportunity at end 
of the Cold War through diversifying 
peacekeeper’s portfolio; new regulative 
ideas: civilian tasks, PKO in internal 
conflicts, focus on conflict resoultion; old 
consent and impartiality; emphasizes 
practical testing of regulative ideas 

e Hidden interpretive theme of liberal 
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Figure 6.1 Interplay of analytical elements of the constitutive empowerment model in the 
case of Marrack Goulding. DPKO, Department of Peacekeeping Operations; 
OSPA, Office of Special Political Affairs; P-5, permanent five members of 
the Security Council; PKO, peacekeeping operations; TCC, troop contributing 
countries; and UNTAG, United Nations Transition Assistance Group. 
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6.1 The constitution of Marrack Goulding’s subjectivity: an 
elite-educated, but unconventional, ‘schoolmaster’ in the 
sanctum of the UN 


Marrack Irvine Goulding, also known as MIG, was born on 2 September 1936 in 
Plymouth, but was raised in London, and by the time of his appointment as USG 
in 1986 could look back on a ‘classic’ diplomatic background. Goulding’s 
professional trajectory before entering the UN was exclusively coined by his 
engagement with the UK’s Foreign Service as a career diplomat. He attended St 
Paul’s School in London and studied classics at Magdalen College, University of 
Oxford, where he received a first class honours degree. Immediately following 
his degree in 1959, he entered the British diplomatic service, where he remained 
until 1985. During these twenty-six years, Goulding served both in the UK and 
abroad in the characteristic rotating mixture, with rising levels of seniority. After 
two initial years of training in London and studying Arabic in Lebanon, his first 
post was as political and later information officer at the British Embassy in 
Kuwait from 1961 to 1964. From 1964 to 1968 he worked in London at the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, first in the Arabian Department (1964—1966) 
and afterwards with the planning staff until 1968. He was then posted abroad to 
work as Head of Chancery at the British Embassy in Libya (1968-1970) and 
subsequently in the same position in Egypt (1970-1972). During the 1970s 
(1972-1975), Goulding returned to London in the senior position of Private Sec- 
retary to three consecutive Ministers of State for Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs — Joe Godber, Julian Amery and Roy Hattersley. 

From 1975 to 1977 he was seconded to the Cabinet Office as a member of the 
central policy review staff in charge of British overseas representation. After- 
wards, Goulding, the Middle East specialist with a perfect knowledge of Arabic, 
was posted abroad as Counsellor to the Embassy in Lisbon from 1977 to 1979. 
This relegation was due to a critical report on Britain’s luxurious overseas repre- 
sentations Goulding had written while in the Cabinet Office and was thus a ‘pun- 
ishment for his outspokenness’ (Baram 2010) — and already gives us pointers 
regarding Goulding’s task focus. The period of relegation ended in 1979 when 
he became Counsellor and Head of Chancery to the UK Mission to the UN in 
New York, a post that he held until 1983. In New York, he represented the UK 
at the Security Council and the General Assembly and also presided over the 
Trusteeship Council for a year. These four years in New York were crucial 
because they provided Goulding with an initial introduction into specific constel- 
lations of the UN fields. Being a diplomat from one of the five permanent 
member states (P-5) of the UN in New York came with positional status privi- 
leges. In 1982, Goulding thus became known to the incoming Secretary-General 
Javier Pérez de Cuellar as well as to key long-time Secretariat officials who were 
still working at the Secretariat by the time of his appointment as USG. Gould- 
ing’s time in New York also coincided with Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s tenure as 
Foreign Minister of Egypt, an office in which he frequently led the Egyptian del- 
egation to the annual plenary debates of the General Assembly (The Oral History 
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Interview of Boutros Boutros-Ghali 2001, p. 29). From this time, Goulding was 
therefore a familiar name to some crucial field actors — a familiarity tinged with 
his British diplomacy origins, which at times did not make for an easy transition 
in the early years of his USG tenure. 

Goulding’s final appointment for the British diplomatic service, and his first 
as Ambassador, was to Angola and concurrently to São Tomé and Principe. As 
Ambassador he was involved in two mediation successes: the withdrawal of 
Cuban troops in Angola and the associated implementation of the UN’s settle- 
ment plan for Namibian independence (see Section 6.4.1). These mediation suc- 
cesses brought him into contact with actors who were crucial in two of the 
peacekeeping operations Goulding was to be in charge of from 1989: the UN 
Angola Verification Mission (UNAVEM I) and UNTAG. 

Once at the UN, Goulding filled two high-level positions in sequence: his first 
appointment was as USG for Special Political Affairs — a position he took up in 
1986 and in which he was in full charge of the operational side to UN peace- 
keeping until March 1993. Although his international ambitions played a role in 
this career change, word around his new colleagues at the Secretariat was that he 
was ‘tacitly encouraged’ to seek his fortunes outside the Foreign Service — and 
that even his last ambassadorial post to Angola should be seen in this light, as 
this was certainly not a first or even second rate British diplomatic posting at that 
time (Titov 2012). This is a further indication that his outspokenness did not lend 
itself ideally to the British diplomatic environment that had so much shaped his 
socialization. At the same time, he was ‘put’ into the USG post by Margaret 
Thatcher, supported by the British government, who engaged in lobbying on his 
regard, which indicates that he remained well respected by the British establish- 
ment that ‘made’ him. 

From 1986 to 1993 Goulding served for two Secretary-Generals, Pérez de 
Cuéllar and Boutros-Ghali, and oversaw the creation of the Department of Peace- 
keeping Operations in 1992. Boutros-Ghali’s restructuring of the UN Secretariat 
also changed the title of his post to USG for Peacekeeping Operations in 1992. In 
a further reform of the UN Secretariat in 1993, Boutros-Ghali decided to split 
Goulding’s tasks into two USG posts: the USG for Peacekeeping Operations, now 
heading all day-to-day peacekeeping activities, and the USG for Political Affairs, 
directing the UN’s preventive diplomacy and peace-making activities. Goulding 
became the first USG for Political Affairs, a position he held until 1997. 

Following the end of his UN posts, Goulding became Warden of St Antho- 
ny’s College, University of Oxford until his retirement in 2006 as one of the few 
non-academics to occupy this kind of position. During this time he was also a 
member of key think-tank boards, such as the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute. He received positive recognition for his work through 
honorary doctorates and was appointed Knight Commander of the Order of St 
Michael and St George in 1997. Marrack Goulding, now Sir, died on 9 July 
2010, aged seventy-three. 

In terms of his family and social background, Goulding was one of two chil- 
dren of Irvine and Gladys Sennett Goulding and his father was a high court 
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judge. Cultural capital ran high in Goulding’s family, as his elite school and uni- 
versity education testify. The school Goulding attended, St Paul’s in London, is 
one of the ‘original’ nine English public schools for boys, a group that also 
includes Eton College. Of the three individuals I studied, Goulding is therefore 
the only one to have already traversed an elite education during his school years, 
while Deng and Haq only attended elite institutions for their graduate degrees. 
Combined with his studies at Oxford, this makes him bear the closest formal 
resemblance to the persons described in Bourdieu’s State Nobility (Bourdieu 
1996 [1989]). Incidentally, the educational system in the UK is probably the one 
most similar to the French system — in the last 200 years the majority of the 
English political, economic and religious leadership has been educated at public 
schools (Nash 1961). In addition, Goulding’s particular university education in 
Oxford, the study of classics, is one of the most traditionally minded subjects: 
ancient Greek and Latin is the second-oldest university course after divinity. 
From an administrative point of view, Oxford as a ‘federal’ university composed 
of colleges can also be characterized as a traditional and conservative environ- 
ment, where changes are often frowned upon rather than looked for. The whole 
of Goulding’s education therefore followed the most traditional, classical 
establishment-lending trajectory imaginable and somewhat clashed with some of 
his ‘unconventional’ dispositions and his practical orientation. 

We might add that, with these kinds of credentials as ‘a product of the English 
establishment’ (Salton 2012), he was predestined for the UK’s diplomatic 
service. His twenty-seven years as a British diplomat certainly shaped his 
habitus, particularly as he entered immediately after his undergraduate degree. 
Comparing UN bureaucracy with the workings of the British Foreign Service, he 
took pride in his long-time employer: ‘It is the inefficiency that strikes someone 
arriving from a government as efficient as Her Britannic Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Service. But the inefficiency too is not as bad or all-pervasive as is alleged by 
the Organization’s enemies’ (Goulding 2002, p. 9). 

Goulding came to the UN with a certain vision of how things are supposed to 
work efficiently — a vision he could only seldom communicate to Pérez de 
Cuéllar due to personal difficulties, but which showed in his work ethic. When 
reform-minded Boutros-Ghali took over, Goulding jumped at the chance to get 
rid of some ‘dead wood’ in the newly created Department of Political Affairs. 
While Boutros-Ghali supported this initiative, it caused uproar, was denounced 
by the USG for Administration and Management, and ultimately failed (Gould- 
ing 2002, p. 10).* The British diplomatic socialization of Goulding gives us a 
sense of why he would react in this way, an understanding that is also underlined 
by the following quote from an obituary: 


For those, such as myself, who knew Goulding during his UN years, he often 
seemed a somewhat stiff and remote figure. He was admired for his intelli- 
gence by Boutros-Ghali, but his relations with the broader UN staff, which 
contains both high achievers and their opposite, were not always easy. 

(Lewis 2010) 
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Goulding therefore comes across as an over-achiever who was looking for, or 
rather expected, the same kind of commitment from his co-workers. 

Coming to the psychological components of Goulding’s habitus, task focus 
refers to Goulding’s personal balance between paying attention to interpersonal 
considerations and ‘getting things done’. Other-perception from Goulding’s 
peers tends to cast him as primarily interested in getting things done, indicating 
a medium to high task focus. From his early days at the Foreign Service and 
despite his tight upbringing, Goulding was known for being opinionated, for 
speaking frankly and openly at the risk of offending people. This observation is 
well expressed by Lord Hattersley, British Minister of Foreign Affairs, when 
reminiscing about reading Goulding’s reference letter from his former boss: 


He said that Goulding was certainly a high-flyer, but that he was also reck- 
less, that he was inclined to speak his mind in a rather frank way. And that 
he had to be careful of how he behaved, otherwise his potential would not 
be realized in the Foreign Office. 

(Hattersley 2010) 


Hattersley went on to say that Goulding could be ‘immensely indiscreet’, adding for 
further emphasis that ‘this is not normally how diplomats behave’ (Hattersley 2010). 
That he was not afraid to speak his mind is the trait that observers associated most 
immediately with him (Salton 2012). As his professional trajectory showed, Gould- 
ing’s critical and open demeanour contributed to his demotions in the late 1970s. 
Upon entering the UN system, Goulding upheld this trait, expressed exemplarily 
in his reluctance to adapt to UN-speak. Many of his obituaries underlined this point: 


Though cordial and affable, Goulding’s language was forever blunt and free 
of mock modesty, objecting, for example, to the use of phrases like ‘inter- 
vention’ to describe the Turkish invasion of Cyprus. 

(Baram 2010) 


Pérez de Cuellar’s reaction to an interview Goulding gave at the beginning of his 
USG tenure illustrates the queasy feeling this use of language about Cyprus trig- 
gered: in the Secretary-General’s personal copy of the interview, retained in the 
UN archives, the words ‘invaded’ and ‘a major invasion’ are circled and under- 
lined in red (The Interdependent 1987). 

His former colleagues evaluated Goulding’s tendency to speak his mind as a 
mixed blessing. Some remarked on his honesty (Salton 2012; Weiss 2012) and 
his frankness as a point in his favour, but this was also seen as something that 
was likely to create controversy: 


If he was critical of somebody, he didn’t pretend otherwise, he didn’t keep 
very diplomatically bottom lip, he said it. And that’s one of the things that 
made him such an attractive character. 

(Hattersley 2010) 
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Goulding therefore polarized people — my interviewees remarked that he was not 
well liked by some due to his abrasive, tough and seemingly arrogant nature. At 
the same time, Goulding was also characterized as a formidable supervisor, 
somebody who gave his co-workers a lot of space, but demonstrated leadership 
and closely scrutinized delivery, and who corrected their political as well as 
drafting mistakes ‘without any complaints’ (Titov 2012). 

In addition to these pointers in conduct and use of language, a label frequently 
attached to Goulding’s approach is that of ‘a man of strong convictions and a 
doer, somebody who wants things to happen’ (Titov 2012). As Herman Salton 
highlighted, he was extremely decisive, stuck to his views and had a great eye 
for solving issues (Salton 2012). Other-perception altogether makes him come 
across as focused on getting things done and willing to take the risk of offending 
people, pointing towards a high task focus. 

As regards self-perception, Goulding’s memoir provides a good starting 
point. Goulding wanted to write ‘frankly about the performance of individuals, 
myself included’ (Goulding 2002, p. x). Although written when he was long out 
of office, many of the people he wrote about were still professionally active in 
the UN, some even in the highest ranks. Goulding frequently drew attention to 
his frank manner of speaking: ‘Style was also to make me a misfit. The circum- 
locutions beloved of the UN did not come naturally to me’ (Goulding 2002, 
p. 6). This way of handling things also brought him into occasional conflict with 
his more traditionally minded colleagues, as Goulding would have us think: 
Goulding highlighted the general significance of precise, yet constructively 
ambivalent, drafting in the UN context and commended himself on his drafting 
abilities. When confronted with poor drafting skills, Goulding would rather 
‘spend hours revising the drafts’ himself than ‘tolerate less than perfect drafting’ 
(Goulding 2002, p. 7). Again, this comes out in favour of getting things done as 
opposed to prioritizing interpersonal sensibilities. 

The results from the quantitative analysis correspond to this assessment. As 
Table 6.1 shows, Goulding’s score of 0.67 is above the mean of both comparison 
groups and comes close to their high scores. The results from self- and other- 
perception therefore have a clear overlap, suggesting that Goulding has a 
‘medium to high’ task focus. 

Evaluating whether this worked to his advantage is not straightforward. 
Goulding’s way of handling language at times not only clashed with the rules of 
UN-speak, but also those of diplomatic-speak. His pronounced task focus could 


Table 6.1 Marrack Goulding: coding scores for task focus in comparison with heads of 
state and political leaders 





Marrack Goulding Heads of state Political leaders 
Interviews 0.67 Mean 0.59 Mean 0.62 
Low <0.46 Low<0.48 


High>0.71 High>0.76 
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Table 6.2 Marrack Goulding: coding scores for cognitive complexity in comparison with 
heads of state and political leaders 





Goulding Heads of state Political leaders 

Interviews 0.68 Mean 0.44 Mean 0.45 
Low<0.32 Low<0.32 
High> 0.56 High>0.58 


thus potentially emerge as problematic in both contexts. Goulding’s storytelling 
practices in the field will show whether he was able to make use of this trait in a 
balanced, selective way, as another obituary suggested: 


As befitted a diplomat, he had an establishment side, but he also had a wild, 
unconventional one: he was determined to secure his objectives, and became 
impatient at resistance and delay. 

(United Nations Association Oxford 2010) 


A final psychological element to examine is Goulding’s cognitive complexity. 
With a score of 0.68, Goulding is in the high ranges of both comparison groups 
(Table 6.2). This suggests that he was willing to consult and include various 
opinions into his thinking and, likewise, in his conceptualization of issues, 
objects and problems and was never satisfied with ‘simple’ alternatives. His high 
cognitive complexity would have made him actively seek out more complex 
information, a disposition that should lend itself to empowerment as the inclu- 
sion of perspectives consolidates and strengthens the policies he suggested and 
the narrated ideas therein. 

In sum, Goulding’s habitus was shaped by his elite British education from an 
early age combined with a long background in the diplomatic service. This made 
him familiar with the highest echelons of British society and privileged parts of the 
first UN through his post at the UK’s Permanent Mission to the UN in New York 
and therefore made him potentially well-suited to work in an environment as elite 
as the Office of Special Political Affairs (see Section 6.2.1). At the same time, his 
trajectory encountered hiccups in moving upwards in professional terms, which 
are connected to his pronounced task focus. Goulding’s high cognitive complexity 
indicates that he was also very interested in including diverse opinions, which 
should make his working style more accessible to different UN constituencies. 


6.2 Diversifying peacekeeping mandates in the post-Cold 
War UN peace and security field: field hierarchies and 
position-takings of the UN peace and security field at the end 
of 1980s and early 1990s 


If the world wants the United Nations to serve occasionally as a fire brigade, 
it will have to do better than the present system, under which the fire breaks 
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out, the aldermen on the Security Council agree if it needs to be put out, and 
the fire chief is then sent out to hire firemen, rent fire trucks, find hoses of 
the right length, and look for sources of water to put into them. 

(Tharoor, quoted in Meisler 2007, p. 70) 


The UN peace and security field constituting around the world organization’s 
peacekeeping policy is of a peculiar kind. On the one hand, first UN actors, 
mainly the Security Council and the P-5, are designed to be ‘more equal’ than 
others on the basis of their Charter prerogatives in the area of international peace 
and security. On the other hand, peacekeeping as a UN policy was ‘invented’ by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjöld, who, together, with senior officials at the 
Office for Special Political Affairs (OSPA), such as Brian Urquhart and Ralph 
Bunche, and Lester Pearson, then Permanent Representative of Canada to the 
UN, also shaped the governing principles of peacekeeping. At the heart of the 
field are therefore three principal UN organs from both the first and the second 
UNs — the Security Council, the Secretary-General with the Secretariat and the 
General Assembly% — as well as troop-contributing countries (TCC).° 


6.2.1 Key actors 


As a result of its nature as a pragmatic response to the long unworkable 
military enforcement provisions of the UN Charter, the current management of 
peacekeeping emerged out of practice and evolved over the course of past 
operations. The most important precedents were set by the first peacekeeping 
operation to deploy troop contingents — the UN Emergency Force I (UNEF J), 
set up in 1956 to contain the Suez Crisis — and UNEF II in 1973 (Secretary- 
General 1957, 1958, 1973). The group of international civil servants involved 
are the stuff of UN legend and, although Hammarskjöld was no longer alive in 
1973, his close adviser Brian Urquhart remained at the Secretariat and thus 
guaranteed the continued high standing of the second UN in this matter. The 
architects of the UN peacekeeping policy defined its core management prin- 
ciples: peacekeepers were to be deployed with the consent of the conflict 
parties, remain impartial and use force only in self-defence. First UN actors, 
given the UN Charter basis, had a role to play in mandating the first peace- 
keeping mission — but it was the General Assembly instead of the Security 
Council that issued UNEF I’s mandate. 

Peacekeeping-related decision-making with regard to UNEF II included a 
substantial voluntary reduction of the Secretary-General’s management powers 
in favour of the Security Council. This move followed the first peacekeeping 
crisis in the mid-1960s, which turned around financing, command and control, 
and which organ should authorize peacekeeping in the first place (Liu 1990, 
pp. 5-10; Jonah 2012). The Security Council now has the final say on which 
peacekeeping operation is deployed with what kind of mandate, and whether that 
mandate is extended or prolonged over the course of the operation. The Security 
Council and, in particular, the P-5 member states (China, France, the Russian 
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Federation, the UK and the USA), therefore emerged as a crucial player in the 
original authorization, as well as in all subsequent mandate matters. 

From a first UN background, the TCC take further key field positions. In the 
absence of the ‘standing armed forces’ envisaged in the Charter, peacekeeping 
operations are dependent on the voluntary troop contributions of UN member 
states. My examination of the UN peace and security field came at a time when 
the composition of the TCC changed substantially. During the Cold War, peace- 
keeping contingents usually came from states with no direct involvement in the 
conflict — that is, nationals of middle power, neutral member states who had, by 
consequence, a higher symbolic standing in the field. With the end of the ideo- 
logical contestation that shaped the Cold War, these member states ceased to be 
of equal importance for the practice of peacekeeping as it suddenly became pos- 
sible (and, indeed, necessary given the decisively larger components) for big 
powers and neighbouring countries to participate in peacekeeping. The willing- 
ness of states to participate in peacekeeping operations replaced concerns for 
neutrality (Diehl 2014, p. 91). The number of TCC rose steadily from 1986 to 
1993: The five peacekeeping missions in 1986 were thus staffed by a total of 
thirty-four different countries — a decisive contrast to the 101 member states who 
continued to contribute or had contributed to twenty peacekeeping operations 
mandated from 1988—1993 (United Nations 1996). ‘Ownership’ of peacekeep- 
ing’s operational successes (and failures) became more spread out among first 
UN actors — as was their associated standing in the field. Despite the growing 
number of member states involved, in 1992 the OECD countries were still 
responsible for paying 89 per cent of the total peacekeeping costs (United 
Nations Secretariat 1993). This financial standing put a few member states in 
particular power positions within the field. 

Coming to the second UN, peacekeeping tasks are spread across the office of 
the Secretary-General and the Secretariat. The Secretary-General acts through 
periodic reports to the Security Council as well as informal consultations and 
makes recommendations on all peacekeeping matters before and during the 
deployment of an operation. In the 1980s, the crucial Secretariat office, and the 
one Goulding headed, was the OSPA. The OSPA was long home to the most 
important international civil servants below the Secretary-General and therefore 
a ‘fabled’ UN office, not least due to its famous incumbents Ralph Bunche and 
Brian Urquhart. Hammarskjéld had set up the office and the accompanying USG 
post was designed to employ the principal political adviser to the Secretary- 
General. As a result of this, the OSPA remains tinged with the ‘golden age’ 
quality of the Hammarskjéldean tenure to many former UN officials and UN 
scholars alike. When Goulding arrived in 1986, the OSPA retained many of its 
‘picturesque’ characteristics, such as a limited number of around six core staff 
who had been carefully selected for the job and had worked in the office for 
decades. In contrast to the Secretariat structure that eventually came into place 
with the more technical Department of Peacekeeping Operations from 1992, the 
working atmosphere appears to have been elite-like, in particular due to OSPA’s 
status as the ‘highest sanctuary’ of the UN Secretariat and its proximity to the 
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Secretary-General. OSPA cultivated a sense that managing peacekeeping was 
something of an art form that only a select few were truly able to engage in. 

As peacekeeping operations are frequently deployed after long peace-making 
efforts, the Secretary-General and his Executive Office also play a vital role in 
both the questions relating to the day-to-day management of the operations as well 
as doctrinal development. In the context of multi-functional peacekeeping mis- 
sions, one official with decisive responsibility for the management of peacekeep- 
ing operations is the SRSG. Hierarchically equal to the rank of USG, the SRSG is 
the chief of peacekeeping operations or is appointed by the Secretary-General to 
help negotiate a political settlement. Table 6.3 provides a more detailed summary 
of the activities Secretariat officials are engaged in with respect to peacekeeping. 

The tasks in Table 6.3 are executed by a mixture of Secretariat staff from the 
Executive Office and OSPA with blurry lines of responsibility. Task 1, for 
example, already included a good deal of peacekeeping planning in which the 
involvement of OSPA was very limited, except for communication through the 
military adviser to the Secretary-General (Goulding 1998, p. 32). This highlights 
a characteristic dynamic between second UN actors: as a result of its interrela- 
tion with peace-making, peacekeeping is almost jealously guarded by the 
Secretary-Generals and their Executive Office. The proactive approach that 
Goulding pursued in this respect was therefore prone to create tensions. 


Table 6.3 Summary of peacekeeping-related tasks performed by United Nations Secre- 
tariat officials 


(1) Assistance in negotiation: ‘good offices’, conciliation, mediation, political 
settlement (peace-making) 

(2) Preparation of peacekeeping mandates: reports on the potential tasks and activities 
of new peacekeeping missions, including their budget frequently ‘translated’ from 
political settlements 

(3) Selection of personnel: enlist services of personnel from the UN itself, member 
states (all military and police personnel), other international organizations and the 
private sector 

(4) Harnessing of resources: short-term obtainment of material and personnel resources 
when on the ground 

(5) Day-to-day management decisions: establish lines of authority, administrative 
decisions 

(6) Day-to-day political decisions: meetings with conflict parties, ambassadors and 
visiting dignitaries 

(7) Reporting to the Security Council (and the General Assembly): regular reports on 
the status and progress of peacekeeping operations in terms of their mandate-giving 
resolutions 

(8) Public relations: public statements to and press conferences with local and 
international media on the work of the operation, information campaign on the 
work of the operation among the local population 

(9) Issuing legal opinions: unbiased evaluation of legal aspects of the settlement plan 
during the implementation phase such as obligations of the agreement parties and 
responsibilities of the UN mission 


Source: expanded on the basis of Ratner 1995, pp. 76-78. 
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Most of the tasks in Table 6.3 are common to traditional and multi-functional 
peacekeeping, but some became more important with increasingly complex man- 
dates. This applied in particular to tasks 5 and 6 (‘day-to-day management’ and 
‘political decisions’) as the number and depth of decisions grew with multi- 
functional peacekeeping. The difficulty of these tasks lies in securing coordin- 
ation between senior officials on the ground — mostly the SRSG, their team and 
the force commander, who coordinates and formerly heads the multinational 
military contingents — and senior officials in New York. 

In sum, the UN peace and security field that constitutes around peacekeeping 
is shaped by shifting hierarchical positioning between first UN actors (mainly 
the Security Council, the OECD countries as a result of their decisive share in 
peacekeeping financing and the TCC) and second UN actors around the 
Secretary-General and OSPA. 


6.2.2 Issue at stake 


In the first years of Goulding’s tenure, from 1986 to 1988, the exercise of peace- 
keeping was still the traditional and restricted activity envisaged by its founding 
fathers. The first flyer printed by the UN Secretariat to publicize peacekeeping 
clearly showed this traditional image of peacekeepers designed to keep conflict- 
ing parties from fighting — and the low risks associated with this exercise (United 
Nations Department of Public Information 1987). 

Renewed interest was sparked with the Nobel Peace Prize in 1988, coinciding 
with the end of the Cold War. Both the Soviet Union and the USA ceased 
support for some crucial conflict parties. Moreover, under Gorbachev’s leader- 
ship, the Soviet delegation became a constructive international co-operation 
partner and dropped its fundamental critique of peacekeeping as a practice 
(Secretary-General 1988, p. 5). Suddenly, references to ‘the new international 
atmosphere’ that ‘provided a concrete opportunity for the United Nations to play 
an even broader role in the system of collective security’ became plentiful in the 
Secretary-General’s annual reports (United Nations 1988, p. 19). A sense of 
euphoria permeated practically all peacekeeping-related statements in the year 
1988 (General Assembly 1988, preambulatory part). The statements of important 
actors across the field therefore pointed to a situation in which motion was pos- 
sible. However, they remained open as to the direction this was supposed to 
take: a greater application of peacekeeping around the world does not mean an 
expansion of peacekeeping functions. The year 1989 was an eventful year for 
peacekeeping with the establishment of the first two proper multi-functional mis- 
sions: UNTAG in April 1989 and the United Nations Observer Group in Central 
America (ONUCA) in November 1989. These two missions and, in particular, 
the success associated with UNTAG, kicked off interest in relation to peacekeep- 
ing’s expanding functions. 
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6.2.3 Goulding’s positioning in the UN peace and security field 


Pérez de Cuéllar knew Goulding before he was suggested by the UK as a USG 
candidate because of Goulding’s involvement in a small negotiation team at the 
outset of the Falkland crisis in the 1980s. Despite the failure of this initiative, the 
intense talks provided a forum through which Pérez de Cuéllar got to know 
Goulding comparatively well and he eventually committed himself to Goulding 
as the next USG in 1983 (Goulding 2002, p. 5). 

As USG, Goulding entered a long-established position of some structural 
power. The USG positions are structurally only superseded by the Secretary- 
General, with whom they co-operate and consult closely, and are endowed with 
a decisively higher range of possible activities from the start. Goulding was in 
full charge of running and managing the peacekeeping operations already in the 
field and planned new operations (Goulding 2002, p. 29; see Table 6.4). Gould- 
ing’s activities were thus endowed with a kind of ‘last word authority’, although 
he had to consult senior staff members and the Secretary-General. In contrast, 
both Haq and Deng were the first to occupy their positions and thus shaped them 
from scratch. I will therefore pay special attention to the structural possibilities 
the USG position entailed, but also show that it is the individual factor — that is, 
who occupies this prominent position — that mattered. Still, being endowed with 
certain non-negotiable action possibilities deriving from his very function cer- 
tainly appeared as an advantage for Goulding. 

However, the greater bureaucratic formality of the USG office at the same 
time allowed Goulding less freedom to manoeuvre. Haq and Deng had, by con- 
trast, been designated with an official UN voice with only a few bureaucratic 
demands. Goulding was more closely attached to the core functions of the 
second UN, which gave him a more immediate role to play, but also compara- 
tively less space to make that role his own. 


6.3 A new take on narrating peacekeeping? Adding to the 
peacekeeping portfolio 


The story of peacekeeping already had a long vernacular tradition by the time 
Goulding began telling it in 1986. Moreover, Goulding’s predecessor Urquhart 
was one of its original storytellers. This makes Goulding’s story different to those 
told by Deng and Haq. First, Goulding built substantially on a previously existing 
story. Second, because peacekeeping is a collective practice, composed of various 
day-to-day management tasks at headquarters and on the ground, its expansion 
was not Goulding’s idea alone, nor that of any other single individual. Instead, it 
emerged out of a number of practices that actors in the UN peace and security field 
engaged in. What Goulding did in his storytelling was to classify these new tasks 
and integrate them into the peacekeeping narrative. Goulding’s story therefore 
made adjustments to an ongoing practice: instead of starting an entirely new dis- 
cursive process, it ascribed behavioural roles through circulating new regulative 
ideas of multi-functional peacekeeping and safeguarded old regulative ideas. 
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Goulding’s storytelling is characterized by an extensive revelation phase in 
which various ideas pertaining to new peacekeeping functions are in a try-out 
phase — this corresponded to the novel multi-functional missions of 1989-1991 
and ended with the institutionalization of Goulding’s diversified classification in 
An Agenda for Peace (Secretary-General 1992a). His description of the initial 
situation covered traditional peacekeeping from 1948 to 1988. Goulding defined 
“peacekeeping as a technique which has been developed, mainly by the United 
Nations, to help control and resolve armed conflict’? (Goulding 2002, p. ix), 
referred to previous examples of peacekeeping missions, and steered his narra- 
tion towards the established principles of peacekeeping: consent, impartiality 
and the use of force in self-defence only (Goulding 1993, pp. 453-455). 

Consent and impartiality, in particular, featured prominently in Goulding’s 
storytelling. Starting with consent, Goulding highlighted that, to him, peacekeep- 
ing can only work if both parties have fully consented to the deployment of the 
operation down to the intricacies of its mandate (Goulding 2002, p. ix). Through- 
out his tenure, Goulding engaged in long discussions with governments that pre- 
ceded their official consent’ and described these processes in detail in his 
writings. Without full consent, peacekeepers cannot rely on the co-operation of 
at least one of the parties — an enduring weakness of the operation, which is 
potentially exposable to both the international media and the troop-contributing 
and mandate-giving member states. 

The second traditional regulative idea that Goulding constantly highlighted 
was impartiality. Occasionally, he connected this to the use of force only in self- 
defence, but it more profoundly suggests that the UN should have no bias 
towards the conflict parties and should act independently of their conduct. 
Goulding frequently mentioned day-to-day management situations with much 
potential for breaching impartiality on account of the conflict parties’ co- 
operative or non-co-operative behaviour (Goulding. 2002, pp. 93, 193, 221). To 
give an example, when visiting the UN Iran-Iraq Military Observer Group, 
Goulding was received with great cordiality by the Iraq side and noted that: 


[...] such harmony and bonhomie can be dangerous for peacemakers and 
peacekeepers; one has constantly to remind oneself to remain impartial, not- 
withstanding the helpfulness of one side and the obstructiveness of the 
other. 

(Goulding 2002, p. 133) 


This picture of established ideas governing peacekeeping behaviour encountered 
change in the second plot phase. Change came, characteristically, with the end 
of the Cold War and the way this opened up different UN peacekeeping possibil- 
ities. Goulding’s personal perspective as a narrator added to the authentic pre- 
sentation of this change as he had been in the middle of it. This change is 
characterized by two features. First, better relations between the superpowers 
rendered the resolution of ‘satellite conflicts’ possible and politically feasible. 
With the turnover of the Soviet delegation, the only truly fundamental critic of 
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peacekeeping with a strong standing in the field disappeared. A second point 
Goulding noted in describing change was conflict nature. In contrast to the inter- 
state conflicts peacekeepers had so far been deployed to, the late 1980s brought 
engagement within sovereign states. Intra-state conflicts were therefore identi- 
fied as the ‘new’ and increasingly dominant mode of conflict. This internal 
nature raised obvious challenges, such as the concomitant collapse of state- 
guaranteed law and order. Moreover, the civilian tasks peacekeepers were asked 
to perform had usually been clear state prerogatives. UN involvement in these 
tasks meant crossing the non-intervention border outlined in Article 2 (7) of the 
UN Charter. The multi-functional peacekeeping missions of the late 1980s and 
1990s, however, still remained mandated on the basis of consent. Goulding’s 
description of change therefore contained the first new regulative idea: peace- 
keepers can be deployed to resolve internal and not only inter-state problems, 
providing that they have the consent of the conflict parties. Retaining state 
consent and combining it with applying peacekeeping to internal conflicts made 
possible the approval of crucial UN actors to the potentially sovereignty- 
threatening qualities of the new mandates. 

After relating this change, Goulding’s story entered its revelation phase in 
portraying change as offering a unique opportunity for UN peacekeeping to 
engage in a more comprehensive role. Yet, to succeed in these novel settings, 
peacekeeping needed to adapt and change. This extended to new regulative ideas 
governing peacekeeping behaviour. Goulding circulated two key regulative 
ideas: (1) peacekeepers can legitimately engage in civilian tasks and (2) the 
objective of peacekeeping can and should extend beyond conflict management to 
establishing conditions for conflict resolution. Goulding highlighted that peace- 
keeping should increasingly follow an integrated approach: ‘it must include not 
only short-term measures to prevent the outbreak of fighting or stop fighting 
[...], but also long-term measures to address the root causes of the dispute’ 
(Goulding 1999, p. 166). He contributed to trying out these ideas in practice and, 
starting with UNTAG, to counselling Secretariat and first UN actors on their 
application. All peacekeeping missions after UNTAG included civilian tasks and 
were increasingly designed to establish conditions for a sustainable peace. Even- 
tually, these regulative ideas culminated into a heterogeneous understanding of 
peacekeeping: in a broadly cited article published in 1993, Goulding differenti- 
ated between six types of peacekeeping operations (Table 6.5; Goulding 1993, 
pp. 456—460). 

Although the main tenets of this classification were already part of An Agenda 
for Peace (Secretary-General 1992a), Goulding’s more detailed classification 
and the culmination of his story’s revelation phase therefore came late in his 
storytelling. This classification was built up consecutively through combining 
the regulative ideas Goulding had advocated in practice and only ‘blossomed’ in 
his thoughts once he had left office. Storytelling as a practice can therefore be 
fragmented: the four phases of emplotment — setting, change, revelation, conclu- 
sion — do not necessarily have to follow immediately after one another, but can 
develop at different speeds. 
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Table 6.5 Marrack Goulding’s typology of peacekeeping operations 


Type 


Brief characterization and example(s) 





Preventive peacekeeping 


Traditional peacekeeping 


Multi-functional 
peacekeeping 


Humanitarian 
peacekeeping 

(added tasks within a 
multi-functional 
peacekeeping mission) 


Peacebuilding and peace 
enforcement mix 


Forceful variant of 
traditional peacekeeping 


Peacekeepers deployed before a conflict has begun at the 
request of one of the parties 
Example: UNPREDEP 


Peacekeepers monitor ceasefires and control buffer zones 
Examples: UNTSO, UNGOMIP, UNFICYP, UNDOF, 
UNIFIL, UNUMOG 


Peacekeepers support the implementation of a 
comprehensive settlement plan (monitor ceasefires; 
cantonment and demobilization of troops; destruction of 
weapons; formation and training of new armed forces; 
monitor existing police forces and form new ones; supervise 
up to control existing administrations; verify respect for 
human rights; observe, supervise or conduct elections; 
undertake public information and awareness-raising 
campaigns to explain the settlement) 

Examples: UNTAG, ONUSAL, UNAVEM II, UNTAC, 
ONUMUZ 


Peacekeepers protect the delivery of humanitarian relief 
supplies in conditions of continuing warfare 
Examples: UNOSOM I, UNPROFOR 


Peacekeepers deployed to a country where the state 
institutions have largely collapsed (integrated country 
programme: humanitarian relief, ceasefire, demobilization of 
troops, political process of national reconciliation, rebuilding 
of political and administrative structures, economic 
rehabilitation) 

Examples: UNSOM II 


Peacekeepers deployed to monitor a ceasefire or peace 
agreement that has been reached, but authorized and 
equipped to use force against parties who violated the 
agreements 

Example: under negotiation in Vance—Owen plan for Bosnia 


Goulding’s classification came with a distinct narrative agenda: it made the 
greater variety of peacekeeping operations apparent and gave them an official status, 
thereby enabling governmental actors, particularly in the Security Council as well as 
members of the second UN, to make better-informed decisions. Moreover, through 
using examples of different types of peacekeeping missions, Goulding added a 
further line of orientation: these examples stirred up images of successful and prob- 
lematic missions in direct connection to the mandate type. The types Goulding con- 
sidered as positive examples of post-Cold War peacekeeping are clearly the 
continuously relevant mandates of the traditional and multi-functional types. 
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If the international community made use of the varied portfolio of peacekeep- 
ing, its engagement in conflicts would be meaningful and sustainable — this is the 
solution or conclusion the diversified peacekeeping in Goulding’s influence story 
offered. However, there are important restrictions involved as to when, how and 
where differently mandated peacekeeping operations should be deployed. Gould- 
ing’s influence story did not condone all diversified peacekeeping practices as 
positive, but rather highlighted their weaknesses, especially regarding ripeness. 
Inspired by William Zartman, Goulding supported the idea that a conflict has to 
be ripe for solution in order to benefit from the deployment of any type of peace- 
keeping mission, illustrating these arguments with examples such as the failed 
UNAVEM II (Goulding 2002, pp. 176-198). 

In concluding his influence story, Goulding expressed strong reservations 
with regard to integrating peace enforcement elements into the peacekeeping 
mix: while his widely cited 1993 classification included two variants where the 
two intermingle, he was critical of this possibility during his tenure. Goulding 
long promoted a strict separation between peacekeeping and peace enforcement 
as another regulative idea. This separation also became part of An Agenda for 
Peace: the Agenda included peace enforcement, but distinct from peacekeeping 
(Secretary-General 1992a, chapters IV and V). 

The overall conclusion of Goulding’s diversified peacekeeping story remained 
open. Indeed, concluding it remained the responsibility of the story’s main char- 
acters, in particular the P-5 and the UN member states, but also the Secretary- 
General. Goulding’s storyline played at an unrealized provision of the UN 
Charter in Article 43 (1): 


All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, 
armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

(United Nations 1945) 


As these contributions never materialized, the success of any type of peacekeep- 
ing operation depends on whether member states make contingents available to 
them, whether the personnel that are made available match the demands of the 
operation, and whether the member states are willing to sustain collective financ- 
ing of the operations. Here, Goulding addressed the most important characters 
of his story — the UN member states: 


Most of the precepts that emerge from the observations are addressed to the 
governments of the member states rather than to the Secretariat, for it is 
governments that determine the policy of the United Nations and their action 
or inaction which largely, but not exclusively, determines the ability of the 
Secretariat to put that policy into practice. 

(Goulding 2002, p. x) 
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As a storyteller, Goulding showed a great deal of retrospective reflection on both 
a personal and conceptual level. Throughout his memoir, he recounted various 
personal mistakes. Some are minor, but others showed him acting in a rash 
manner that makes one wonder about their inclusion. For example, when talking 
about how the Western states for decades backed the genocidal regime in Cam- 
bodia, Goulding notes how, as a member of the British delegation, he ‘dutifully 
condemned’ the 1970s Vietnamese intervention in Cambodia as a personal 
example for how the fight against Communism ‘distorted the values which the 
West itself claimed to be defending’ (Goulding 2002, p. 248). Goulding was also 
frank about admitting to have committed major errors of judgement, particularly 
in relation to fully understanding some of the conflict dynamics peacekeeping 
troops were deployed in, such as in Bosnia and Somalia (Goulding 2002, p. 334). 
Given this tendency towards reflexivity, the sentiment shared in one of Gould- 
ing’s obituaries appears to be correct: 


His subtitle was ‘Win some, lose some’, and, although his years were the 
most successful of any for UN peacekeeping, he was more inclined to accept 
blame for the failures than credit for the successes. 

(United Nations Association Oxford 2010) 


Through including civilian tasks and conflict resolution instead of conflict 
management as regulative ideas in peacekeeping, Goulding introduced liberal 
peace as the interpretive theme of his story. Multi-functional peacekeeping as 
told by Goulding therefore began to promote political, social and institutional 
reconstruction within states along liberal democratic lines and perceived illiberal 
governance within states as a potential threat to international peace and security. 
While these peacebuilding tenets only gathered full speed in the late 1990s, the 
importance that mandates such as UNTAG, ONUSAL and UNAVEM II placed 
on electoral supervision, police and human rights monitoring laid the ground- 
work for this development. 

Liberal peace as an interpretive theme followed the dual assumption that 
liberal democratic institutions not only make the organization of domestic soci- 
eties more peaceful from within, but also that democracies wage less war against 
each other (Russett and Oneal 2001). It therefore purported a liberal, narrow 
understanding of democracy emphasizing elections and civil and political rights, 
such as the freedom for assembly, to be achieved in a rapid fashion (Paris 2004, 
p. 21). In Goulding’s storytelling, peacekeeping operations included these ele- 
ments in the early implementation phase immediately after a political settlement 
had been negotiated. He emphasized early elections in the descriptions of each 
multi-functional mandate and the importance his story attributed to fast elections 
comes out clearly in his accounts: 


One of the most gratifying features of all these conflict-related elections in 
Africa has been the willingness of ordinary people to walk long miles and 
stand for hot hours in the sun in order to vote in what for many has been 
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their first ever free election. It is their enthusiasm and patience that consti- 
tute the most telling indictment of political leaders who subsequently 
refused to accept the people’s democratic decisions. 

(Goulding 1999, pp. 164-165) 


Goulding also justified prioritizing swift elections in the immediate aftermath of 
a conflict at the expense of other objectives, such as human rights concerns — for 
example, during United Nations Transitional Authority in Cambodia: 


[...] from the point of view of a human rights professional, it was pretty 
unsatisfactory what was going on, and we appeared to be condoning the 
situation. [...] So yes maybe the ballot boxes mattered more than human 
rights, were given higher priority than human rights. I would say the best 
can’t be the enemy of the good in these circumstances. 

(Goulding 1998, pp. 38-39) 


Goulding’s story is therefore fully in line with the liberal peace theme, which 
incorporated prevalent discursive currents at the end of the Cold War when the 
third democratization wave led to agreement on liberal democracy as the prefer- 
able mode of social organization (Diamond and Plattner 1996, p. ix). Assump- 
tions tied to the liberal peace long remained unquestioned by any field actor of 
consequence. However, the liberal peace theme Goulding used remained 
subdued: Goulding’ story was in line with promoting the build-up of democratic 
state structures, but his account focused on a ‘traditional’ understanding of state 
sovereignty and therefore considered the possibility of external intervention by 
force a ‘distant prospect’ (Goulding 1999, pp. 159-160).* It is justified to call 
liberal peace the ‘hidden’ theme of Goulding’s story as it reflected changes in 
the constitutive ideas pertaining to peacebuilding and he positioned his story to 
align with associated discourses. 

In sum, Goulding’s peacekeeping story moved from describing peacekeeping 
practices in the years from 1948 to 1988 (initial situation) to the end of the Cold 
War (change), in which he recognized the diversification potential for the prac- 
tice of peacekeeping in combining new and old regulative ideas to govern it 
(revelation) and the application of diversified peacekeeping instruments by the 
international community (conclusion). Goulding’s story blended traditional and 
new regulative ideas of peacekeeping into a chronologically structured whole, 
which is held together by discursive pointers to liberal peace as an interpretive 
theme. Acting as an interpretive focal point, the liberal peace theme justified the 
inclusion of civilian tasks for peacekeepers and their intentional move from con- 
flict management to conflict resolution through connecting peacekeeping to pre- 
valent human rights and democratization discourses. 
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6.4 Performing the peacekeeping story in the field: applying 
new regulative ideas and safe-guarding old principles 


Turning to the analysis of Goulding’s storytelling performance in the UN peace 
and security field, I first consider Goulding’s habitus-based positioning in a run- 
through of the years 1986-1993, his relationships with crucial actors and the 
transition from Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar to Boutros-Ghali. The next 
sections concentrate on Goulding’s practical management of peacekeeping oper- 
ations. Goulding’s storytelling was a coherent synthesis of old and new peace- 
keeping ideas with shifting emphasis over time: in the years from 1988 to 1991 
he focused on promoting the new ideas of multi-functional peacekeeping in the 
context of peacekeeping missions in Namibia and El Salvador. However, from 
1991 to 1992 with regard to the Mission des Nations Unies pour l’organisation 
d’un referendum au Sahara occidental (MINURSO), UNAVEM II, UNOSOM I 
and II, and UNPROFOR (the UN Protection Force) he emphasized old regula- 
tive ideas. These took prominence in this latter phase because Goulding was 
confronted with a greater willingness to experiment by other field actors across 
the first UN and second UN. In this phase, Goulding was an agent of persistence 
rather than an agent of change, acting as a cautionary voice as to the limits of 
UN peacekeeping possibilities. 


6.4.1 Goulding’s path through the UN peace and security field: from 
rookie to most valuable player 


Goulding’s start at OSPA in 1986 was rocky. Despite the initial common basis 
Goulding shared with Pérez de Cuellar, the relationship between the two was not 
an easy one and this inhibited Goulding somewhat in exercising his tasks. A 
good illustration of this is a ‘lunch incident’ in September 1987. Goulding had 
undertaken several missions to the Middle East throughout the year. Back in 
New York, he discovered that the Secretary-General had scheduled an important 
lunch with the Israeli Foreign Minister without briefing or inviting him. Gould- 
ing complained about this on the next occasion and was rebuffed authoritatively 
(Goulding 2002, p. 87). Episodes of this kind appeared regularly in Goulding’s 
memoir and suggest that he could not rely on the full backing and trust of the 
Secretary-General when it came to his initiatives. Another constant of Gould- 
ing’s tenure was rivalry with other USG departments and the Secretary-General’s 
team of core advisers in the Executive Office. Lacking clear-cut divisions of 
labour between Secretariat departments exacerbated this turf warfare. It did not 
help that Goulding was perceived as having been parachuted into this position 
and the Secretariat regretted the departure of Urquhart. Goulding had particu- 
larly large shoes to fill as well as having to build up symbolic capital within the 
Secretariat, something Urquhart had had in abundance. 

To start with, Goulding could also not rely on much social capital. In addition 
to his uneasy relationship with Pérez de Cuéllar, his P-5 background, which 
could have been a potential source of social capital, rendered him suspect to 
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some Secretariat officials who had known him in his former capacity. OSPA was 
seen as ‘the most independent, non-political office in the Secretariat, [...] 
because none of the officials there really came from governments’ (Jonah 2012). 
Urquhart was British, but he was not perceived as such and Secretariat coalitions 
had planned to replace him with one of their own. Goulding was therefore asso- 
ciated with a British ticket and ‘had no experience of peacekeeping whatsoever’ 
(Jonah 2012), which made his beginning a competitive one. 

Still, the image that quickly emerged was one of Goulding as a thorough, 
skilful and dedicated manager. Goulding was closely involved in all office 
matters and colleagues characterized him as controlling, especially when it came 
to his excellent drafting of documents, a habit which earned him the nickname 
‘schoolmaster’ (Titov 2012). Goulding thus ran a tight ship: 


Goulding was a brilliant, highly competent workaholic. [...] Everyone 
reported to Goulding, not to the deputy. Goulding wouldn’t sign a cable 
unless he checked every comma and improved the drafting. 

(Tharoor, quoted in Meisler 2007, p. 64) 


Keeping the increasing number of cables in mind, this move was unconventional 
and suggests that delegating was not Goulding’s strongest suit, reflecting his 
pronounced task focus. This type of behaviour was not unconventional for 
OSPA, but proved to be a difficult strategy as the number of peacekeeping oper- 
ations increased. 

In comparison to the eventful years after 1988, Goulding’s initial two calm 
years in office gave him ample time to acquaint himself with the operational 
realities of peacekeeping and to adjust to its demands. Goulding spoke with the 
highest respect of his predecessors and saw his storytelling practices as continu- 
ing their vision: 


I regard my part as being very much to keep going what he [Urquhart] and, 
before him, Ralph Bunche started, I believe as they did that peace-keeping 
is something which has evolved, which has tremendous potential and must 
evolve all the time. We must refine the technique, develop the technique of 
peace-keeping. 

(The Interdependent 1987) 


Over those initial years, Goulding emphasized field visits to peacekeeping mis- 
sions in order to develop a first-hand understanding of the operations, their man- 
agement and problems (Meisler 2007, p. 58). He therefore often provided ‘very 
active guidance’, be it from headquarters or through his frequent travels to field 
operations (Titov 2012). This inclination strengthened over the years because of 
communication mismatches between the mission and headquarter levels. The 
performance of the mission on the ground was often much better than the image 
of its performance in New York (Goulding 2002, pp. 168-169). Frequent 
mission visits also enabled Goulding to gather hands-on information on how 
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regulative ideas of peacekeeping worked on the ground and he contributed this 
practical understanding to briefings at headquarters. Goulding’s management in 
his early years in office also showed the efforts he invested in keeping the TCC 
happy, especially regarding the distribution of senior command posts (Canada, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 1987; Pérez de Cuellar 1987). Goulding 
therefore tried hard to remain in the good books of the crucial TCC and to build 
confidence in his management skills. 

Despite the increasing number and complexity of peacekeeping operations 
over the years from 1986 to 1992, the workload that went into their planning and 
management was still in the hands of the few officials at OSPA. Several crises 
were competing for the attention and financial resources of both the Secretariat 
staff and the member states at the same time. From 1991, Goulding’s accounts 
are full of regrets about lacking time and understanding of the complex conflicts 
UN peacekeepers were engaged in (Goulding 2002, p. 329). Although it was the 
end of the fabled OSPA, Boutros-Ghali’s decision to separate its work into the 
Department of Peacekeeping Operations and the Department of Political Affairs 
was a much needed response. With the appointment of Kofi Annan, Goulding 
was also given a deputy. Although ever reluctant to delegate authority, the 
number of peacekeeping missions made it necessary for Goulding to divide 
overall management responsibility between himself and Annan. Goulding still 
considered it necessary for Annan to keep him fully informed on all missions — a 
situation which created tensions (Meisler 2007, p. 60). 


6.4.2 Testing and refining the inclusion of new peacekeeping 
functions: UNTAG and ONUSAL 


To examine Goulding’s storytelling performance, I return to the euphoric end of 
1988 when the UN peacekeepers had been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, 
which set the stage for establishing the first multi-functional missions. I concen- 
trate on Goulding’s management of UNTAG in April 1989 and ONUSAL from 
July 1991 in order to highlight how his storytelling performance turned around 
practising new regulative ideas. 

As the first multi-functional mission, UNTAG combined the three novel regu- 
lative ideas that would redefine peacekeeping as a practice: peacekeeping hap- 
pened in an internal, albeit post-colonial conflict; peacekeepers engaged in 
civilian tasks; and peacekeeping helped to implement a negotiated political set- 
tlement and therefore went beyond conflict management. UNTAG served as an 
important testing ground for these ideas and later on as Goulding’s reference 
point for their successful application. Although UNTAG’s implementation only 
began in April 1989, its mandate dated back to Security Council Resolution 435 
(Security Council 1978). The ten-year time lag between Resolution 435 and its 
implementation is blamed on South Africa’s resistance to proceed on the basis of 
the Soviet-backed presence of Cuban troops in neighbouring Angola, which 
South Africa perceived as a security threat. With superpower co-operation, this 
obstacle was removed in late 1988 when Angola and Cuba agreed on a withdrawal 
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Table 6.6 Main functions mandated of United Nations Transition Assistance Group 
(1) Supervising the ceasefire between South African and SWAPO forces Traditional 


(2) Monitoring the full withdrawal of South African forces from Namibia Traditional 
and the confinement of SWAPO forces to agreed-upon bases 


(3) Supervising the activities of the South African civilian police force New 
SWAPOL through a civilian police contingent (CIVPOL) 

(4) Securing the repeal of discriminatory and restrictive legislation New 
(introduced as part of South Africa’s Apartheid system) 

(5) Arranging the release of political prisoners and the return of exiles New 


(6) Creating the conditions for free and fair elections (conducted by South New 
Africa under UN supervision), including drafting electoral law 


of Cuban troops for which the Soviet Union and the USA set a target date? — the 
result of a negotiation in which Goulding acted as a key intermediary (Security 
Council 1989). UNTAG was deployed in 1989 with the most comprehensive 
peacekeeping mandate to that date — it included all those functions which 
became characteristic of multi-functional missions (Table 6.6). 

Goulding’s OSPA and the Secretary-General were particularly closely invol- 
ved in task 6, which started with drafting Namibia’s electoral law and the Con- 
stituent Assembly Proclamation, the organ that would be in charge of drafting 
and deciding upon Namibia’s Constitution following the elections. Over a period 
of four months, the peacekeeping cables depict this close and sustained involve- 
ment of UN Secretariat actors, including Goulding, in drafting pieces of (tem- 
porary) national legislation. 

As a consequence of its many functions, the set-up of UNTAG was radically 
different from previous missions, especially with regard to the size and impor- 
tance of its civilian contingent (United Nations 1990, p. 354). For the first time, 
the civilian SRSG, Martti Ahtisaari, was the head of a peacekeeping operation. 
Goulding described how the coordination between headquarters and field was a 
matter of ‘learning by doing’ and a source of confusion: Ahtisaari was therefore 
initially not ‘keen’ to report to the Secretary-General through Goulding (Goul- 
ding 1998, p. 3). These difficulties were smoothed out and Ahtisaari communi- 
cated through Goulding’s office as a result of practical demands and because he 
perceived Goulding’s leadership to be efficient (Goulding 1998, p. 3). 

UNTAG is still considered to be peacekeeping’s biggest success story, resul- 
ting from a combination of various positive and potentially unique factors. The 
operation was supported by the entire international community and benefited 
from its implementation time lag in terms of planning. UNTAG’s key senior per- 
sonnel, SRSG Ahtisaari and force commander Prem Chand, had already been 
chosen in 1978 and were well-acquainted with the conflict. Goulding was also 
familiar with Namibian politics due to his assignment as British Ambassador to 
Angola when he had been one of the USA’s main communication channels to 
the Angolan authorities (Goulding 1998, p. 2). He therefore also knew some of 
the crucial conflict actors personally (Goulding 2002, p. 142), which served as 
important social capital. 
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In light of its ultimate success, it is crucial to note that UNTAG came close to 
failure. Goulding contributed significantly to making UNTAG a successful 
mission through, first, helping to ease tensions after the incursions of the South 
West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) at the start of UNTAG and, 
second, acting as a pacifier between Secretariat officials on the ground and at 
headquarters. UNTAG faced its first major challenge on the day of its implemen- 
tation. On 1 April 1989, more than 1000 armed SWAPO fighters commenced 
incursions onto Namibian territory.” The ceasefire broke down and the problem 
was exacerbated by the fact that the planned UNTAG infantry battalions were 
not in place as a result of a budgetary delay (Fortna 1993, p. 369). Goulding was 
closely involved in finding a quick solution to the crisis and in managing the 
repercussions in its aftermath. Ahtisaari negotiated with the South African side 
and it was Goulding’s task to convene with the SWAPO leader Sam Nujoma in 
Angolan exile. Eventually, soldiers of the South African Defence Force were 
temporarily released from their bases and violently repelled SWAPO fighters to 
Angola (Fortna 1993, p. 369). The advocacy of Goulding and Ahtisaari guaran- 
teed both conflict parties’ continued adherence to the political settlement plan 
after this adverse turn of events. 

This episode created a rift between UN officials on the ground and at head- 
quarters. There was apprehension in New York with regard to Ahtisaari, who was 
perceived as too close to the South Africans, an allegation that Goulding was also 
confronted with (Goulding 1998, p. 17). In order to achieve more involvement and 
ultimately control over the mission by headquarters, Pérez de Cuellar instituted a 
task force on Namibia composed of senior officials and chaired by Goulding. The 
Namibian task force met several times each week, consulted Ahtisaari and, on 
occasion, ‘second-guessed’ his decisions (Goulding 1989a). Goulding’s depart- 
ment served as the task force’s secretariat and thus the main communication 
channel with Windhoek. Goulding acted as a balancing voice in the task force, 
which he called ‘an almost hysterical body’ after his return from Angola to New 
York in late April 1989 (Goulding 1998, p. 15). The majority of task force 
members strongly supported the stances of the Non-Alignment Movement and the 
OAU that questioned the credibility of any South African move (Goulding 1998, 
p. 23). In contrast, Goulding’s continuous field visits led him to believe that, while 
the South African officials frequently carried out their functions ‘in ill grace’, they 
ultimately carried them out reliably (Goulding 1998, p. 24). This distrust that some 
task force members harboured manifested itself in their attitude towards Ahtisaari: 


At the beginning there was so much animus against Ahtisaari in NY [...] 
that relations with Windhoek tended to plummet if I was not there to intone 
my usual plea for less criticism of UNTAG and greater understanding of the 
difficulties it faced. In early May, for instance, I had to leave New York for 
two days [...]. When I got back, Ahtisaari was talking of resigning because, 
without any consultation with him, Pérez de Cuéllar had told the Africans in 
NY that he had decided to appoint an African deputy to Ahtisaari. 
(Goulding 2002, p. 166) 
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Despite these hiccups, Ahtisaari stayed until the successful completion of 
UNTAG in early 1990 and received great credit for the personal role he played 
in UNTAG’s success — a role he might have stopped playing had it not been for 
Goulding’s involvement. 

UNTAG was the ‘trailblazer for United Nations peacekeeping and peace- 
making’, with both positive and problematic consequences (Legwaila 1999, 
p. 35) and left the peacekeeping officials involved in high demand: 


In November 1989, after Namibia’s elections, our Windhoek office was 
besieged by senior diplomats. They had been told by their capitals to visit 
UNTAG and beg, borrow or steal UNTAG’s ‘Namibia Blueprint’ for study, 
and for future peace-support operations. As the dust settled after the Berlin 
Wall had crashed down, there was a widespread conviction that, as the grip 
of rival super powers loosened, the organized international community 
would soon be required to provide answers to some difficult geo-strategic 
questions. 

(Thornberry 2004, p. 375) 


This early, successful experience made multi-functional peacekeeping such a 
popular instrument that it was suddenly perceived as the solution to all kinds of 
long-standing conflicts — while not all of them lent themselves to peacekeeping 
engagement. As Goulding noted: ‘The Namibia operation [...] was to be of great 
importance in the evolution of the UN’s new role, for it was conspicuous success 
and set high standards which few subsequent operations could match’ (Goulding 
2002, p. 139). 

The two peacekeeping operations in Central America — ONUCA and 
ONUSAL - stand in the immediate context of UNTAG. Again, Goulding was 
closely involved in planning and managing these operations and, over the course 
of their run, gained more confidence in the applicability of the novel regulative 
peacekeeping ideas. The conflict history and the negotiation efforts that went 
into their establishment were of comparable length to those of UNTAG. After 
the USA stopped supporting the Nicaraguan Contra movement in 1989, El Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua jointly agreed to hold elections monitored by international 
observers in February 1990. This inspired talks with the foreign ministers of the 
five Central American countries in New York that ‘turned into an introductory 
seminar on peacekeeping’ (Goulding 2002, p. 216). Goulding used to put the 
ministers at ease by highlighting the regulative idea of consent. The meeting in 
March 1989 ended with a request for Pérez de Cuellar to draw up a detailed plan 
on how peacekeeping operations could help implement the political aspects of 
the settlement plan, while Goulding had primary responsibility for all the 
military aspects of the negotiations (Goulding 1998, p. 2). 

Both peacekeeping operations, but, in particular, ONUSAL, included a wide 
array of novel civilian functions. As for ONUSAL, a negotiation team around 
SRSG Alvaro de Soto spent two years from 1990 until the end of 1991 searching 
for a feasible political settlement between the government of El Salvador and the 
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leaders of the Farabundo Marti para la Liberación Nacional (FMLN). A second 
negotiation team led by Goulding tried to establish a stable ceasefire between the 
factions. Although in traditional peacekeeping a ceasefire would have been esta- 
blished before negotiating a political settlement, the order was reversed in El Sal- 
vador. Goulding was in charge of the undesirable task of ‘maintain[ing] the 
pretence of a real ceasefire negotiation’, when he was really buying time for the 
political negotiators (Goulding 2002, p. 229). This pointed to a major shift in terms 
of when peacekeeping missions are deployed (Diehl 2014, p. 18) - ONUSAL 
therefore set a precedent for peacekeeping deployment without a stable ceasefire. 

One of the points Goulding discussed in detail with the conflict parties was 
the number of locations where the forces would be stationed following the 
beginning of the ceasefire due to the exorbitantly high number of 478 locations 
demanded by the parties. Goulding eventually took an assertive stance in deman- 
ding one hundred locations for government and fifty locations for FMLN forces 
only — a demand that was accepted by both sides and was perceived as a consi- 
derable negotiation success (Goulding 2002, pp. 236-237). Goulding is confi- 
dent of his contribution here, but noted how this negotiation technique, dubbed 
‘la cimitarra de Goulding’ by El Salvador’s government negotiator David 
Escobar Galindo, only became a possibility under the time pressure of Pérez de 
Cuellar’s imminent departure as Secretary-General (Goulding 2002, p. 237). 

The series of political agreements were signed in December 1991 in New 
York'! and were of unprecedented scope. The government committed itself to 
considerable judiciary, military and economic reforms and a comprehensive 
system of human rights protection. The task of monitoring human rights was 
delegated to ONUSAL in mid-1991 (Security Council 1991). ONUSAL was a 
multi-functional, primarily civilian mission, which also included setting up an 
UN-appointed truth commission, one of the major innovations introduced into 
the negotiation by SRSG de Soto. The operation played a prominent role in 
demobilization, in training the new National Civilian Police, in assisting the 
government in electoral reform, and in holding elections in March and April 
1994. The evaluation of ONUSAL as a successful operation is not as clear-cut as 
the case of UNTAG, however. Its human rights component helped to improve 
the government’s track record and, in particular, the police’s track record, on 
observing human rights and reported its findings to the international community. 
At the same time, human rights abuses continued in El Salvador during 
ONUSAL’s deployment. Many of ONUSAL’s tasks, such as police monitoring, 
proved difficult in practice (Howard 2008, pp. 111—118). Likewise, the elections 
held under the auspices of ONUSAL in early 1994 were in general free and fair, 
but not all registered voters were able to vote (Howard 2008, pp. 121-126). 
Among the ONUSAL contingents, the military contingent perhaps managed to 
complete its tasks most satisfactorily, despite many initial setbacks, such as 
unco-operative behaviour on the side of both conflict parties and lengthy delays 
in the demobilization schedules (Goulding 2002, p. 239). 

Apart from its human rights component, ONUSAL was also innovative in the 
way it concomitantly engaged in negotiations with governmental actors and 
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insurgent movements as equal partners. Goulding, for example, gave an intro- 
ductory briefing on UN peacekeeping operations to the El Salvadorian govern- 
ment and FMLN leaders. This briefing, something that Cyrus Vance later 
referred to as ‘Goulding’s Peacekeeping 101’, was more important for the insur- 
gents as they harboured reservations against UN involvement (Goulding 2002, 
p. 226). Goulding countered these objections through emphasizing that the new 
peacekeeping operation would treat both parties in the El Salvadorian conflict 
equally and illustrating this with UNTAG’s mandate (Goulding 2002, p. 226). 
This shows how Goulding circulated the diversification of peacekeeping tasks as 
a positive development in his communication with conflict parties. His interpre- 
tation of what ‘new’ peacekeeping could achieve thus contributed to reassuring 
the parties in the El Salvador conflict. 

Goulding also circulated the new successful peacekeeping practices more 
widely through promoting regulative ideas that had been tried out and had suc- 
ceeded in practice. Documentation in the UN archives thus contains detailed 
talking points on countries’ previous peacekeeping activities that Goulding pre- 
pared for the Secretary-General prior to his individual consultations with 
member states during the annual General Assembly plenaries (Goulding 1989b, 
1989c). By pointing out that actors were already using these practices, Goulding 
countered potential governmental critique about the feasibility of diversified 
peacekeeping options. 

By 1992, the picture of what kind of actions peacekeepers should engage in 
had changed decisively. As Figure 6.2 shows, the number of multi-functional 
missions had increased steadily since 1989 and this type of peacekeeping was on 
the verge of becoming the new peacekeeping norm (United Nations 1996). By 
1991, traditional missions were no longer the dominant type. The following 
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section charts how these early successes of multi-functional peacekeeping in 
practice contributed to doctrinal development. 


6.4.3 Doctrinal development: an agenda for peace 


The institutionalization of the manifest peacekeeping ideas ‘tried out’ by Gould- 
ing and others is tied to the Agenda for Peace (Secretary-General 1992a). 
Encouraged by the Security Council’s first session at the level of heads of state 
in January 1992, the Agenda was the first proper reformulation of UN peace- 
keeping doctrine in the post-Cold War era. The records of the summit highlight 
the particularly optimistic mood of the international community at this point in 
time — positive references to the collective military action in Kuwait are espe- 
cially plentiful. Member states perceived peacekeeping and, in particular, its new 
functions, to be a vital part of the UN instruments in maintaining peace and 
security and continuously justified the reliance and quantitative expansion of 
peacekeeping with its recent successes (Security Council 1992a, pp. 72, 81, 103, 
123). In a conclusive presidential statement, crucial for the acceptance of the 
novel peacekeeping practices of the last few years, the Security Council 
expressed full support for multi-functional missions: 


The members of the Council note that United Nations peacekeeping tasks 
have increased and broadened considerably in recent years. Election moni- 
toring, human rights verification and the repatriation of refugees have in the 
settlement of some regional conflicts, at the request of the parties concerned, 
been integral parts of the Security Council’s effort to maintain international 
peace and security. They welcome these developments. 

(Security Council 1992b, p. 2) 


The summit concluded with a major task for new Secretary-General Boutros- 
Ghali: to analyse and make recommendations for strengthening the UN’s capa- 
city in the areas of peace-making and peacekeeping, with particular attention to 
the ‘lessons learned in recent UN peace-keeping missions’ (Security Council 
1992b, p. 3). The successful and innovative peacekeeping practices of the UN 
therefore made the eventual commissioning of An Agenda for Peace possible. 
Little is publicly known about the drafting process of the Agenda.” Only a 
small group appears to have been involved, which made drafting a personal busi- 
ness. The process started in early February 1992 within a high-level working group 
composed of the four USGs, including Goulding, as well as James Jonah (Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Special Political Questions), Alvaro de Soto (the 
Secretary-General’s senior political adviser), Tapio Kanninen as secretary, Viren- 
dra Dayal (Boutros-Ghali’s Chef de Cabinet) and Bertrand Ramcharan as drafting 
officer. There are different claims as to the ‘ownership’ of specific ideas within the 
Agenda, such as the idea of peacebuilding which Boutros-Ghali claims to ‘have 
invented’ in an epiphany-like moment when contemplating ONUSAL (The Oral 
History Interview of Boutros Boutros-Ghali 2001, p. 37), a view supported by de 
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Soto. This is not the place to settle this issue — instead, I highlight that some of the 
Agenda’s contents bear close resemblance to Goulding’s vision, experience and 
reasoning as expressed in his storyline. His considerable knowledge of peacekeep- 
ing and diplomacy, his level of seniority among the Secretary-General’s staff, and 
the way he kept a close watch on events on the ground, together with his formid- 
able drafting skills, made him a key player at the Secretariat and an important pro- 
vider of input for this document (Titov 2012). Most of all, this is visible in the 
general thrust of the Agenda. While it considers some adaptation of peacekeeping 
as necessary, this relates only to its functions, not to its founding principles 
(Secretary-General 1992a, paragraphs 46 and 50). Instead of proposing major 
peacekeeping reform, the Agenda thus declared that peacekeeping’s ‘basic con- 
cepts and principles remained sound’ (Bellamy and Williams 2010, p. 101). 
Peacekeeping is put into a wider context as only one instrument among 
several (e.g. preventive diplomacy, peace-making) at the UN’s disposal in main- 
taining international peace and security. The brief summary of the meaning of 
peacekeeping follows that which Goulding continued and established through 
practice: ‘to work to preserve peace, however fragile, where fighting has been 
halted and to assist in implementing agreements achieved by the peacemakers’ 
(Secretary-General 1992a, chapter I, article 15). This is supposed to happen 
‘hitherto with the consent of all the parties concerned, normally involving United 
Nations military and/or police personnel and frequently civilians as well’ 
(Secretary-General 1992a, chapter II, article 20). The Agenda is also the starting 
point for Secretariat commitment to combining peace and democracy ideas, the 
‘hidden’ interpretive theme of the peacekeeping story. In particular, Secretary- 
General Boutros-Ghali begins to voice great dedication to this idea, calling for 
an ‘end to compartmentalized divisions’ (quoted in United Nations 1993). The 
final version of An Agenda for Peace was presented to the Security Council in 
late June 1992 and was reviewed in several specific meetings. The Council found 
the conduct of peacekeeping operations as formulated in the Agenda — that is, 
the regulative ideas behind peacekeeping practice, to be consistent with Charter 
provisions and expressed its full support for the idea of peacebuilding (United 
Nations 1993). A further observation to underline this supportive stance is the 
voting record of the Security Council. All multi-functional peacekeeping mis- 
sions created from 1988 until 1995 were approved with a unanimous vote. 
Alongside this doctrinal development, peacekeeping continued to be applied 
to an even wider array of conflict situations from 1992 onwards. The four new 
peacekeeping operations deployed in 1992 point to a stretching of the multi- 
functional practice: two operations were deployed into ongoing conflict situ- 
ations with humanitarian relief assistance tasks - UNPROFOR and UNOSOM I. 


6.4.4 Goulding storytelling emphasis shifts towards traditional 
regulative ideas and the failures of multi-functional peacekeeping 


Many of the peacekeeping operations mandated in the early 1990s are considered 
to be failed missions. Goulding remarked that one of the reasons for this may 
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have been that the UN Secretariat, including his department, failed to account 
for the precise conditions of UNTAG’s success and was ill-prepared for the 
upcoming missions: ‘We just said: “Well, the UN is good at these things”’ 
(Goulding 1998, p. 29). Goulding also frequently found himself alone in advoca- 
ting continued reliance on consent and impartiality — factors which, in the end, 
turned out to be crucial; the lack of attention to these factors contributed to the 
failure of these missions. I spotlight the emphasis Goulding placed on consent 
and impartiality in four failed or challenged missions: MINURSO in Western 
Sahara, UNAVEM II in Angola, UNPROFOR in the former Yugoslavia and 
UNOSOM I and II in Somalia. 

Planned to enter into implementation in April 1991, the mandate of 
MINURSO in Western Sahara, the last territory which remains in a process of 
unresolved decolonization, was to be similar to that of UNTAG, including an 
independence referendum. Although a small number of military and police per- 
sonnel were deployed, the operation was already stalled by the middle of 1991 
with a persisting lack of conflict party consent to details of the settlement plan as 
the main stumbling block. Acting as a staunch defender of traditional peacekee- 
ping ideas, Goulding notes how the UN’s chief negotiator official, Issa Diallo, 
began to question the necessity of conflict party consent 


Could we not just present it [the settlement plan] to the Security Council 
and rely on ‘international pressure’ to bring the parties into line? Not for the 
first or last time, much effort had to be expanded on persuading reluctant 
colleagues that there were no short cuts; peacekeeping had its rules; over a 
period of forty years a corpus of principles, practices and procedures had 
been established; they could not be ignored. 

(Goulding 2002, p. 202) 


Despite Goulding’s insistence, MINURSO was deployed with fragile consent 
and the difficulties it quickly encountered proved him right. 

In the case of UNAVEM II, Goulding was again in charge of coordinating the 
military aspects of an eventual settlement between the Movimento Popular de 
Libertação de Angola government and the União Nacionale para a Independén- 
cia Total de Angola (UNITA) rebels. In May 1991, the UN was requested to 
provide technical assistance, to deploy police experts charged with verifying the 
neutrality of the Angolan police and to observe the elections in December 1991. 
In contrast to MINURSO, both conflict parties had formally consented to the 
peacekeeping operation, but soon showed a change of heart. The situation on the 
ground was complex. Upon entering territory controlled by UNITA, Goulding 
was asked to complete immigration forms for the ‘Free Lands of Angola’ (Goul- 
ding 2002, p. 181). This already showed a lack of conviction, which became 
more pronounced when demobilization numbers lagged behind in the time 
leading up to the September 1992 elections (Secretary-General 1991, paragraph 
24). Despite these negative tendencies, the Secretary-General’s report of March 
1992 suggested enlarging UNAVEM II’s mandate towards a full electoral 
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mission (Secretary-General 1992b), which was granted by the Council (Security 
Council 1992c). The main actors appeared to have therefore been primarily inte- 
rested in emphasizing the irreversibility of the settlement process, despite a lack 
of commitment by the conflict parties. Reflecting on this in retrospect, Goulding 
expressed surprise at having recommended a carefully positive evaluation of the 
prospects for Angola in the Secretary-General’s report (Goulding 2002, p. 187). 

As this prelude foreshadows, UNAVEM II failed in reaching its objectives. 
The elections held in late 1992 were questioned on several accounts; UNITA 
contested the results after their defeat and commenced major offensives in 
Angola’s northern provinces. In early 1993, Angola had fallen back into a situa- 
tion of civil war and UNAVEM II was forced to evacuate two-thirds of its field 
stations (Goulding 2002, p. 196). UNAVEM’s failure was at least partly due to a 
lack of political commitment by the conflict parties, visible in a lack of full 
consent to and compliance with peacekeepers’ activities. Despite the increasin- 
gly visible difficulties, Secretariat officials, including Goulding, long remained 
confident of their ability to pull the ship around. After UNAVEM’s failure, 
Goulding began to highlight the importance of full and clear consent to guide 
peacekeeping behaviour more forcefully — this old regulative idea began to take 
on great prominence in his storytelling on UNPROFOR and UNOSOM, together 
with the conviction that peace enforcement and peacekeeping should not be 
mixed. 

The break-up of the federal state of Yugoslavia commenced in June 1991 
through the successive proclamations of independence of Slovenia and Croatia, 
a development spurred by rising separate nationalisms among its ‘ethnicities’. 
The Council envisaged a peacekeeping operation of the traditional type in 
November 1991. Goulding was negative about the prospects of peacekeeping as 
this would depend on a stable ceasefire and an honest consent of the conflict 
parties to negotiate a political settlement — both of which appeared to be a long 
time coming. By contrast, member states began to press for a peacekeeping 
operation, while Pérez de Cuéllar, acting on the basis of Goulding’s advice, 
remained adamant to wait for the ‘right time’. Italian Foreign Minister Gianni di 
Michelis reprimanded Goulding for behaving like ‘just another bureaucrat’ due 
to his insistence on sticking to peacekeeping principles (quoted in Goulding 
2002, p. 301). Goulding continued to oppose UNPROFOR and stressed that this 
could not be a traditional peacekeeping operation because the crisis was not 
amenable to peacekeeping. This assertive stance displayed Goulding’s close 
watch on the old regulative ideas underlying the peacekeeping story. 

UNPROFOR was, however, established in February 1992 through Security 
Council Resolution 743 for an initial period of one year. Despite its overall tra- 
ditional mandate and considerable military contingent, UNPROFOR’s original 
mandate further included broad police, political, legal and information functions 
(Ramsbotham and Woodhouse 1999, p. 279). The situation on the ground for 
UNPROFOR was never anything other than messy. As Goulding summarized, 
the only thing the conflict parties seemed to have in common was their lack of 
respect for the UN: promises made to it were broken, its personnel, including 
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Goulding on his visits to the area, were denied free passage through numerous 
road blocks and were fired upon, its equipment was stolen and its emblems were 
misappropriated (Goulding 2002, p. 313). 

Despite this negative situation, with the spread of the conflict to Bosnia, 
UNPROFOR’s mandate was adapted nine times during its first year. On theoret- 
ical, if not practical, grounds until 1995, these resolutions (starting with Resolu- 
tion 757 of May 1992) turned UNPROFOR into a peace enforcement mission. 
UNPROFOR was now supposed to ensure the safe passage of humanitarian 
convoys within the peacekeeping rules of engagement — that is, with force used 
only in self-defence — and, if necessary, receive forceful support by an inter- 
national troop contingent, a role that eventually led to a no-fly zone, which was 
supposed to be enforced by NATO." Both Goulding and Boutros-Ghali were 
opposed to this extension, considering that it would jeopardize the position of 
UNPROFOR peacekeepers on the ground. Goulding strongly argued against 
mixing peacekeeping and peace enforcement and instead urged the Security 
Council to decide whether it wished to be engaged in the one or the other 
(Goulding 2002, p. 316). To Goulding then, one of the major impediments of 
UNPROFOR was that the Security Council never reached a firm decision and 
therefore did not make proper use of either instrument. This attitude shows 
Goulding to have been a cautious USG in terms of expanding UN involvement 
and upholding peacekeeping impartiality. Many of his Secretariat colleagues 
considered a pronounced UN role in the Yugoslavia conflict as vitally important, 
while Goulding believed the UN’s peacekeeping resources could be invested to 
greater avail elsewhere. The increase in UNPROFOR functions continued over 
the next few months — as did a continued lack of financial support.'* These 
dynamics contributed to pushing UNPROFOR into becoming one of UN peace- 
keeping’s biggest failures, with the fall of the ‘safe areas’ in Srebrenica and Zepa 
in June 1995, the outcome of another ill-considered and ill-equipped mandate 
expansion," as the final straw in a series of insufficiencies. 

Goulding’s stances on UNPROFOR demonstrated his firm attachment to the 
basic regulative ideas of consent, impartiality and to separating peacekeeping 
from peace enforcement. Yet, despite this conviction, which he shared with 
Boutros-Ghali, he was not able to influence the Security Council. The first UN 
holds most of the trump cards on peacekeeping policy and therefore illustrates 
the limits of second UN agency in this field. Still, as a type of peacekeeping 
mission, UNPROFOR illustrated what is not possible — and was in this form 
opposed by Goulding.'° 

Goulding’s storytelling played out in similar ways in the case of UNOSOM I, 
the pivotal operation when it came to blurring the line between peacekeeping 
and peace enforcement. Since the downfall of President Siad Barre in January 
1991, Somalia had no effective government, rivalling and heavily armed factions 
were fighting for territorial control, and the drought of the years 1991—1992 
exacerbated the humanitarian crisis. These conditions did not lend themselves to 
peacekeeping involvement, although first and second UN actors began to call for 
just that. Among the chief proponents was Boutros-Ghali who, as the first 
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Secretary-General of African origin, wanted a greater focus on Africa in the 
UN’s peacekeeping activities. His view was supported by two further African 
Secretariat officials: James Jonah, the USG for Special Political Questions, and 
Kofi Annan, Goulding’s deputy since 1991: ‘Caught in the upbeat UN mood 
after the Persian Gulf War, Annan believed it was worth bending the rules to 
save many African lives’ (Meisler 2007, p. 61). Throughout the planning phase 
for UNOSOM I, Goulding was firmly opposed to its deployment on the grounds 
of a fragile ceasefire, a lack of consent by major conflict actor Mohammed 
Aideed, and doubts about the consent of other leaders. Consent was crucial 
because peacekeepers were intended to secure the delivery of humanitarian 
relief, monitor the ceasefire, and disarm and demobilize the warring factions. 
But: 


[t]he Secretary-General’s thinking was running way ahead of what factions 
would agree to and the resources he proposed were insufficient to do the 
job. But again I found myself confronting a steamroller that would not be 
stopped. 

(Goulding 2002, p. 277) 


Peace enforcement in Somalia soon became an operational reality, with the 
mandate for the Unified Task Force (UNITAF), a peace enforcement unit offered 
voluntarily by the USA once the huge operational difficulties of UNOSOM I 
became apparent (MacQueen 2006, p. 215).'’ The USA set a short time limit for 
the operation of UNITAF, at which point UNOSOM II was supposed to take 
over. As UNITAF failed in disarming the militias and did not bring heavy weap- 
onry under international control, however, the chances for a UNOSOM II 
success in May 1993 were slim. 

In the build-up to the UNITAF—UNOSOM II transition, Goulding was even 
more firmly opposed to deploying a peacekeeping operation that would have to 
include elements of peace enforcement. Annan favoured a more flexible 
approach with regard to the peacekeepers’ roles, while Goulding sought, particu- 
larly in this case, to follow some of the established regulative ideas. Goulding 
further noted in relation to the UNOSOM II negotiations that Annan, in contrast, 
was never one to express ‘strongly dissenting views about what the Security 
Council wanted to do’ (quoted in Meisler 2007, p. 63). Against Goulding’s 
opposition, UNOSOM II departed significantly from the impartiality principle in 
targeting the practices of Aideed (MacQueen 2006, p. 218). At a later point, 
Annan conceded that ignoring impartiality in the attempt to arrest Aideed was 
one of the crucial errors committed in Somalia (Meisler 2007, pp. 80-81). While 
UNOSOM II’s mandate officially only ended in 1995, it had already become 
clear that the mission would not be able to succeed after the October 1993 inci- 
dent in Mogadishu when US Special Forces were killed after their helicopters 
were downed by Aideed’s forces. 

The Somalia operations had serious consequences for the further development 
of peacekeeping practice. First, although the Mogadishu raid had been carried 
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out under US command, US government officials put all the blame for its failure 
on the UN and, in particular, Boutros-Ghali (Meisler 2007, pp. 74-76). The 
event curbed the international community’s post-Cold War enthusiasm for 
peacekeeping operations for good. The USA was now talking about the dangers 
of ‘mission creep’ and ‘not crossing the Mogadishu line’. The decision on the 
UN Assistance Mission in Rwanda (UNAMIR), which was, by a stroke of bad 
timing, up for discussion at the Security Council only one week after the Mogad- 
ishu incident, also has to be seen in the context of Somalia. Second, UNOSOM II 
showed that, despite a motivation to expand peacekeeping troop contributors and 
to bring in the big powers, this move warranted more measured thought. Powers 
such as the USA did not easily fit the operational requirements of peacekeeping 
as a practice, such as subjecting their troops to overall international command. 

Goulding’s continued opposition to two of the most controversial peacekeep- 
ing operations of the 1990s on the grounds of their unworkable mandates adds 
the weight of a correct judgement to his storytelling score. Yet he remained 
adamant in including himself in these kinds of peacekeeping failures in stating 
that ‘we at the Secretariat adjusted too slowly to the demands of the new types 
of conflict that proliferated at the end of the Cold War’ (Goulding 2002, p. 17). 
The lessons learnt from the failures of UNOSOM, UNPROFOR and UNAMIR 
also led to a greater appreciation of adhering to the established regulative ideas 
of peacekeeping promoted throughout by Goulding, in particular impartiality 
and consent, even in novel contexts. By 1995, Goulding had co-authored the 
modest Supplement to an Agenda for Peace with Boutros-Ghali, reflecting on 
the UN’s implementation of the Agenda (The Oral History Interview of Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali 2001, p. 37). The Supplement explicitly highlighted the traditional 
ideas promoted by Goulding’s storytelling and the continued separation of 
peacekeeping from peace enforcement (Secretary-General 1995, paragraphs 
33-44). It states: 


The logic of peace-keeping flows from political and military premises that 
are quite distinct from those of enforcement; and the dynamics of the latter 
are incompatible with the political process that peace-keeping is intended to 
facilitate. To blur the distinction between the two can undermine the 
viability of the peace-keeping operation and endanger its personnel. 
(Secretary-General 1995, paragraph 35) 


Peacekeeping practice overall since 1994 testified that the regulative ideas of 
Goulding’s storytelling — peacekeeping can engage in internal conflicts, include 
civilian functions, should engage in conflict resolution rather than conflict man- 
agement, but should be deployed with the consent of the conflict parties and 
work impartially and therefore separately from peace enforcement — strength- 
ened with only occasional hiccups. The majority of peacekeeping operations 
newly mandated since 1994 have been multi-functional missions, which can be 
differentiated into four multi-functional sub-types (Figure 6.3) (United Nations 
2014). Goulding’s classification of peacekeeping became a reference standard in 
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Figure 6.3 Number of peacekeeping operations by type, 1994-2012. 


the field and its cautionary approach to separate peacekeeping and peace enforce- 
ment, while initially not successful, has now been retained. 

The types of peacekeeping operations are: (1) ‘minimal’ multi-functional mis- 
sions that only include functions such as police monitoring and mine-clearance 
activities; (2) ‘medium’ multi-functional missions that also focus on disarma- 
ment, demobilization and reintegration, election support, and human rights pro- 
tection and monitoring; and (3) ‘maximum’ multi-functional missions, which 
include full transitional administration up to law enforcement capacities.'* Since 
the mid-2000s, a new multi-functional type (4) that includes the protection of 
civilians gradually emerged — practically all missions since the UN Operation in 
Burundi in 2004 have included these protection functions. Diversified multi- 
functional peacekeeping has therefore become the dominant type of peacekeep- 
ing operation. ‘Traditional’ mandates continue, albeit adapted to internal 
settings, such as the UN Verification Mission in Guatemala (1997) that was 
deployed to monitor ceasefires and provide buffer zones between internal fac- 
tions. Despite this continued growth in number and function of peacekeeping 
operations, UN peacekeeping practice continues to be affected by the problems 
outlined throughout this chapter, in particular the gap between the content of 
Security Council resolutions and member states’ willingness to invest the neces- 
sary financial and personnel resources. This often creates unsound Security 
Council policies characterized by a gap between the words of the resolution and 
the actions of the member states. 


Conclusion 


In casting light on the role of USG Marrack Goulding and using the performance 
of his storytelling in the peace and security field as a structuring device, Chapter 
6 has shown how individual peacekeeping management practices that had been 
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successful in one mission were translated to other situations, solidified in peace- 
keeping doctrine, and how these practices depended on the personal relation- 
ships Goulding upheld with the different players in the field. 

Habitus: It is not entirely straightforward to evaluate whether Goulding’s 
habitus exactly matched the demands of the UN peace and security field and 
therefore made it possible for him to act in consistently suitable ways. His 
habitus played a crucial role in selecting and performing successful practices — 
we only need to recall his well-trained and well-versed British diplomat style 
work ethic, which was frequently commented on in positive terms by his col- 
leagues. Although Goulding was not the only individual actor involved in the 
formative period of multi-functional peacekeeping, he was the only one consist- 
ently responsible for all peacekeeping matters at the highest level and who, in a 
habitus-based manner, proactively sought involvement in the smallest details as 
regards their management. Being a newcomer to peacekeeping as a practice, 
Goulding’s high cognitive complexity made him a willing learner and his 
approach of familiarizing himself with the history, current demands and prin- 
ciples of peacekeeping operations speak of this factor. Goulding displayed a pro- 
nounced task focus; he was willing to put personal relationships at risk in 
considering the demands of the tasks, as testified by his insistence on traditional 
regulative ideas in the face of opposition by many field actors. 

At the same time, Goulding’s role in the field was subject to much conflict and 
competition. This is due to his particular habitus and his disposition, which were 
somewhat conflict-prone. However, it is also a consequence of the particular set-up 
in the peace and security field. More so than in other fields, first UN actors hold 
the reins in terms of defining the stake, particularly in terms of peacekeeping 
deployment. The following episode taken from the UNAVEM II planning context 
illustrates this. Goulding had recommended including additional functions to 
UNAVEM II’s mandate in an upcoming Secretary-General report to the Security 
Council and was charged with briefing the P-5, where he encountered an irritated 
response on the part of the British Permanent Representative: 


It was insulting, he said, for the Secretariat to ‘consult’ the P-5 about a 
report that was already with the printers; printing of the report must be sus- 
pended forthwith. I said that I was there to brief, not to consult; the 
Secretary-General had the right to present the Security Council his own 
recommendations, which the Security Council could then accept, reject or 
modify; it would be improper for the Secretary-General to “pre-cook’ his 
recommendation with the Five, to the exclusion of other interested groups. 
This further enraged Hannay [the British Permanent Representative], to the 
undisguised amusement of the other ambassadors who enjoyed seeing two 
Brits fighting it out. 

(Goulding 2002, p. 178) 


The quote illustrates a common dilemma for peacekeeping officials: should they 
consult in detail with the P-5 and take care to include their views before writing 
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the Secretary-General’s report recommending a certain set-up, or should they 
write the report ‘independently’ and prior to such consultations? Although the 
latter option involves a greater risk, Goulding was a clear proponent of this 
course, as the Secretariat’s recommendations to the Security Council should be 
based on the demands of the conflict situation and not on the demands of the 
most powerful states, while these obviously have to be taken into account to 
make peacekeeping work. Serving as a good illustration of his pronounced task 
focus, Goulding was therefore not afraid to confront even P-5 representatives 
head on with regard to ‘his’ Secretariat prerogatives. Particularly within the UN 
peace and security field, this habitus-based quality can be assumed to be crucial. 

Social and symbolic capital: Goulding could rely on little social and symbolic 
capital at the onset of his tenure in 1986. In terms of social capital, he knew 
Pérez de Cuellar, but their relationship proved difficult. His previous acquaint- 
ance with key conflict actors in the Namibian conflict, such as SWAPO leader 
Sam Nujoma, contributed to his competent management of UNTAG, the mission 
which was the beginning of everything else in multi-functional peacekeeping. In 
terms of symbolic capital, positive recognition of his person in the field quickly 
grew out of his practical contributions to the origins of multi-functional peace- 
keeping as well as his growing experience on the ground. He was even 
approached by an unnamed Secretariat official seeking to warn him about Pérez 
de Cuéllar’s dislike: 


When I arrived in 1986, he said, I had been an outsider, but now I had 
become an insider. The other insiders wanted me to survive, because the 
standing of the UN depended so much on peacekeeping and I was virtually 
‘irreplaceable’ as the head of it. 

(Goulding 2002, p. 238) 


Dmitry Titov, who had joined the OSPA in 1991, referred to Goulding’s status 
as the head of the key office who was ‘uncontestedly strong, resourceful, and 
insightful’(Titov 2012). He felt that for many who knew Goulding closely he 
had become ‘a role model in terms of how to deal with peacekeeping’ (Titov 
2012). A similar sentiment is voiced by another unnamed official when Boutros- 
Ghali appointed Kofi Annan, previously his deputy, to take over as USG for 
Peacekeeping from Goulding in 1993: ‘There is no way Kofi Annan can cope. 
[...] Goulding is peacekeeping’ (quoted in Meisler 2007, p. 66, emphasis 
added). 

The story: Goulding’s influence story turned around using the changed post- 
Cold War context to peacekeeping’s advantage in diversifying the kind of tasks 
peacekeepers could be expected to fulfil successfully. This entailed a novel cat- 
egorization of different types of peacekeeping that has been widely accepted 
across the field and remains an important means of classifying peacekeeping. In 
a step towards this categorization, Goulding spent his years as USG putting the 
novel regulative ideas of multi-functional peacekeeping into practice and uphold- 
ing traditional regulative ideas. There are six regulative ideas that have emerged 
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from Goulding’s storytelling to guide the deployment and behaviour of multi- 
functional peacekeepers. Two of these are ‘traditional’ ideas: peacekeepers 
should only be deployed with the consent of the conflict parties and peacekeep- 
ers have to remain strictly impartial in their conduct towards all conflict parties. 
The other four are ‘novel’ interconnected ideas: peacekeepers can be deployed 
to help resolve internal problems, occasionally also while the conflict is still 
ongoing; peacekeepers can legitimately engage in civilian tasks such as monitor- 
ing elections and providing transitional administrative services; the objective of 
peacekeeping can extend beyond safe-guarding the status quo towards actively 
promoting conditions towards establishing sustainable peace; and peacekeeping 
and peace enforcement should be kept separate from each other. These ideas are 
alive and well in today’s peacekeeping practice. 

The field: Goulding’s storytelling practices in the UN peace and security field 
also pointed to considerable constraints — in particular, his cautionary remarks 
with regard to separating peacekeeping and peace enforcement were for a long 
time not heeded by actors who envisaged the role of UN peacekeepers in more 
ambitious terms, without sometimes granting them the necessary resources. Of 
the three UN fields examined in this book, the peace and security field constitut- 
ing around peacekeeping was probably the least diverse at the time of the late 
1980 to early 1990s. The key actors are mostly different constellations of the 
first UN in primary organs, in particular the Security Council, and a few UN 
officials around the Secretary-General and the OSPA/Department of Peacekeep- 
ing Operations. Despite both Goulding’s field position as the most senior 
member of the Secretariat staff working on peacekeeping issues and this posi- 
tion’s proximity to the UN’s top official, Goulding’s failed attempts to caution 
the deployment of missions such as UNPROFOR showed the limits of second 
UN agency. In contrast to human development, for example, where something 
could already be achieved by getting crucial second UN actors on board, the 
acceptance of first UN actors for sustainable changes in the UN peace and 
security field is absolutely necessary. At the same time, Goulding’s position in 
peacekeeping operations such as MINURSO or UNOSOM I and II was not only 
in opposition to these first UN actors, but also to close colleagues at OSPA and 
at the Executive Office of the Secretary-General. He was thus not fully able to 
get all the second UN actors on board either, which may again be an indication 
of the pronounced competitive logic in the UN peace and security field. 

Goulding’s positioning within the UN peace and security field was therefore 
characterized by highs and lows, a factor of his polarizing habitus-based subject- 
ivity. This is particularly visible in his mixed relations with Boutros-Ghali. 
Although he later became a close adviser to Boutros-Ghali, their relationship had 
a rocky start. Goulding’s continued reliance on peacekeeping’s traditional regu- 
lative ideas was occasionally at odds with Boutros-Ghali, to a point where 
Goulding identified this as the reason behind his ‘dismissal’ from the Depart- 
ment of Peacekeeping Operations. Recalling how he kept insisting on traditional 
peacekeeping principles when discussing new mandates with Secretariat col- 
leagues, he noted: 
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I had to give the same message to Boutros-Ghali when he became Secretary- 
General in 1992. The frequency of the admonition ‘You can’t do it that way, 
Secretary-General’ was, perhaps, one of the factors which led him to remove 
me from peacekeeping a year later. 

(Goulding 2002, p. 202) 


Still, Boutros-Ghali, when asked in his UNIHP interview to comment on whether 
the UN machinery is able to produce interesting ideas, stated: 


Everything depends on the conductor [...]. You have to [...] force them [the 
international civil servants, I.B.] because they are used to certain norms, 
they are used to working in a well-determined cadre. I will tell you that one 
of the most imaginative was Marrack Goulding. 

(The Oral History Interview of Boutros Boutros-Ghali 2001, pp. 44-45) 


Notes 


1 


While the post was designed to supervise UN peacekeeping activities and was long 
filled by one of the chief ‘inventors’ of peacekeeping, Brian Urquhart, it carried its 
elusive title so as not to offend the Soviet Union, who was critical of the general prac- 
tice of peacekeeping since the 1960s. 

There are two missions where the UN acted in ways similar to multi-functional peace- 
keeping mandates: in the Democratic Republic of the Congo in 1960 and in West 
New Guinea, then known as West Irian, in 1962. The UN Operation in the Congo 
undertook tasks such as the restoration of law and order and providing public services 
in an essentially failed state (Durch 1993a). The UN Temporary Executive Authority 
in West New Guinea acted as administering authority of the territory for a transition 
period until Indonesia took over administration in 1963 (Durch 1993b). Both missions 
failed in some of their crucial objectives and thus did not set positive precedents for 
missions of this kind. 

In order to consider whether peacekeeping operations are perceived as successes or 
failures, I follow the analytical assessments of ‘classic’ authors in the field (Durch 
1993c; Doyle and Sambanis 2006; Fortna 2008; Diehl 2014). 

Goulding commented on the episode with a laconic: ‘I should have known better’ 
(Goulding 2002, p. 10). 

The General Assembly has a moderate position in the field’s hierarchy. It has the 
competence over the UN’s budget matters (United Nations 1945, chapter IV, article 
17) and can theoretically mandate peacekeeping missions if the Security Council is 
paralysed by a veto through the resolution ‘Uniting for Peace’ (General Assembly 
1950). However, it last exercised this function in relation to the United Nations 
Operation in the Congo in 1960. Moveover, its role with regard to the substantive 
design of peacekeeping policy is limited. 

Although third UN actors on the ground began to play a role in multi-functional 
peacekeeping, their positioning in the peace and security of the early 1990s was still 
minimal. 

To guarantee solid state consent, the conflicting parties conclude two legal agree- 
ments. First, a settlement between each other detailing their obligations, but also, 
respectively, with the UN outlining its role in implementing the settlement. Second, 
the parties and the UN commit to a Status of Forces agreement, which is concerned 
with detailing the concrete privileges and immunity allocated to UN personnel on the 
ground. The overall principle of consent and written commitment is supposed to be 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


equally applicable to the non-state parties that are fixtures in all multi-functional 
operations. 

Goulding apparently found it hard to imagine states willing to consider any option 
resembling humanitarian intervention at the time. This is well illustrated in an episode 
told by Thomas Weiss. At the beginning of his USG tenure in 1986-1987, Goulding 
was on the board of the International Peace Academy when Weiss applied for the 
funding of a research project on the use of force in humanitarian crises. Goulding 
basically told him he was ‘crazy’, but that he would not stand in the way of the project 
securing funds (The Oral History Interview of Thomas G. Weiss 2006, pp. 74-75). 
By chance, Weiss ran into Goulding outside the Security Council chamber when it 
had just finished its vote on UNITAF in 1991 and Goulding told him, still somewhat 
incredulously “you were right’ (Weiss 2012). 

The withdrawal was monitored by a traditional UN peacekeeping mission — the 
UNAVEM I. 

It still remains unclear whether these incursions were violations of the ceasefire or 
expressed a misunderstanding of the settlement plan on the part of SWAPO (Legwaila 
1999, pp. 20-22). 

To Goulding’s chagrin, the ceasefire negotiation team was not present at the signing — 
instead, they were in the next room waiting to be told that the political negotiation 
group had finished and only became aware of the signing once they heard excited 
voices in the corridor. Acting on behalf of his team, Goulding asked de Soto about the 
reasons behind this — he simply blamed it on ‘oversight in the euphoria of the 
moment’. Goulding, however, considered it a conscious ‘parting shot’ fired by Pérez 
de Cuéllar (Goulding 2002, p. 238). 

The following account is based on several UNIHP oral history interviews (The Oral 
History Interview of Boutros Boutros-Ghali 2001; Dayal 2002; Karns 2012) and inter- 
views with former OSPA employees I conducted myself. 

The no-fly-zone first lacked the power of enforcement, but, even with NATO authori- 
zation in the spring of 1993, was interpreted as a last resort — a policy that only 
changed in 1995 (Ramsbotham and Woodhouse 1999, p. 282). 

An apt illustration of this blame-shifting was US policy, which openly criticized 
UNPROFOR’s performance, while repeatedly declining troop contributions (Mac- 
Queen 2006, p. 167). 

In order to ensure the proper protection of the safe areas, Boutros-Ghali asked the 
Security Council for a troop size of 34,000, of which the Council only authorized 
7600. However, only a little more than half of these troops were ever deployed to 
Bosnia (Meisler 2007, p. 114). 

In contrast to the second major peacekeeping failure of the 1990s, that of the 
UNAMIR, UNPROFOR’s doom cannot be squarely blamed on actors of the UN Sec- 
retariat, who argued against further expansions from 1991. Instead, it is the product of 
‘the policy decisions of the big powers that determined its mandate and provided its 
resources’ (MacQueen 2006, p. 160). 

UNITAF was supposed ‘to establish a secure environment for humanitarian relief 
operations in Somalia’ (Security Council 1992d, paragraph 7), an elusive mandate 
that could either refer to ensuring the safe delivery of humanitarian supplies or addi- 
tionally disarming irregular factions so that relief could still be safely delivered once 
UNITAF’s short-term mandate ended. 

Examples for the four types of multi-functional missions are: (1) minimal multi- 
functional — UN Mission in Ethiopia and Eritrea (July 2000 to July 2008); (2) medium 
multi-functional — UN Mission on Liberia (September 2003 until the present); (3) 
maximum multi-functional — UN Interim Administration in Kosovo (June 1999 to the 
present); and (4) the UN Mission in South Sudan (2011 to the present). 
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7 Conclusion 


Starting with the observation that ideas are the most important currency of the 
UN, this book focused on the roles temporary international civil servants play in 
their spread within UN policy processes. My objective in concentrating on these 
individual actors was three-fold. First, I argued that these temporary UN officials 
are an actor category that is usually neglected in analytical studies of the UN 
system, while they are empirically crucial to our understanding of the decision- 
making processes at the UN. Analysing these particular individual actors there- 
fore allows us to better understand complex UN decision-making. Second, I 
wanted the book to go beyond demonstrating that temporary international civil 
servants matter to how they matter — in other words, what their agency is based 
on. In analytically clarifying how they matter, my aim was to contribute to a 
comprehensive conceptualization of individual agents and their bases for 
influence-exertion at the UN. Third, in writing about temporary international 
civil servants, I sought to explore the possibilities of this specific group of UN 
individuals to act as agents of change and thereby test the prevailing notion that 
international bureaucrats can only act as agents of the status quo. Altogether, the 
book therefore aimed to provide answers to the following question: how it is 
possible for (temporary) international civil servants to influence processes of 
policy change within the UN system? 

My analytical approach to address this question was the constitutive empow- 
erment model, which is composed of the two constitutive processes that I con- 
sider to be central in capturing individual influence-exertion: the constitution of 
subjectivity and the constitution of practices. I argued that individuals become 
empowered and therefore influential within the UN in a process that favourably 
combines their habitus-based position (constitution of subjectivity) in the UN 
field with their influence practices (constitution of practices). Habitus, building 
on Bourdieu and Lahire, denotes the individuals’ social groundings and specific 
dispositions (moderate task focus and high cognitive complexity) that make 
them act in ways suitable to the demands of the UN field constituting around an 
issue area, such as international development policy. Their habitus serves as 
capital in the field, which therefore differentially enables them to navigate UN 
fields made up of hierarchically positioned actors with an interest in defining a 
certain issue at stake or policy. I conceptualized individuals’ practices within 
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these field as storytelling: in their stories, individuals construct a chronologically 
structured, narrative interpretation of reality around the constitutive or regulative 
ideas they seek to promote. Individual influence stories are constructed to 
connect prevalent discourses of the time to speak to key field actors, while their 
successful performance within the field is mediated through the subjectivity of 
their narrators — that is, the empowered individuals. I also addressed two forms 
of relational capital — social and symbolic capital — that individuals may be able 
to mobilize within the UN fields and which may therefore serve to further their 
empowerment position. In comparison with other analytical approaches, the con- 
stitutive empowerment model was designed to indicate that possibilities for indi- 
vidual influence-exertion neither rest solely within agentive resources of the 
individuals, such as a certain habitus, nor within structurally enabling conditions, 
such as a particular position in the field and relational capital, but emerge out of 
their combination in practices. 

I applied the constitutive empowerment model to analyse individual 
influence-exertion in three cases across the UN policy spectrum: Mahbub ul Haq 
and human development, Francis Deng and the concern for IDPs, and Marrack 
Goulding and the diversification of peacekeeping. These cases varied from two 
promoting constitutive ideas — Mahbub ul Haq and Francis Deng — to one pro- 
moting regulative ideas — Marrack Goulding. The purpose of this variation was 
to analyse different scales of ideas in individual influence-exertion — that is, to 
not only focus on the ideas that set entirely new policy processes in motion (con- 
stitutive ideas), but also to address the ideational contributions that adjusted the 
courses of policy processes (regulative ideas). 

On the broader issue of temporary individual civil servants acting as agents of 
change in processes of policy development in the UN system, the book has 
clearly shown that the analytical disregard for UN individuals beyond the 
Secretary-General is mistaken. Overall, individuals in temporary UN positions 
emerged as crucial innovators in circulating constitutive and regulative ideas. 
Without accounting for their agency, the emergence of connected new policies 
or the adjustment of old policies remains uncertain. While I will address a 
number of important reservations, the contributions of my three individual cases 
to key policy developments in the areas of international development policy, 
human rights and humanitarian affairs, as well as peacekeeping, are clear. I sub- 
stantiate this claim by discussing the main analytical elements of the constitutive 
empowerment model: habitus, practices and field. 

In all cases, the groundwork for the individuals’ contribution rested in the 
ways their habitus-based attributes and influence practices were constructed and 
thus usable as capital bases within the three fields. Looking at habitus as a con- 
stituted composite of their social and family background, their elite education, 
their professional trajectory, as well as two individual dispositions — task focus 
and cognitive complexity — offered detailed analytical insights into how these 
individuals were able to influence policy change in their respective field. In the 
context of the understanding of habitus, the three cases have shown the added 
theoretical value of Lahire’s plural understanding of habitus in contrast to the 
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more static one of Bourdieu’s works. Bourdieu considered habitus as a coherent, 
unified set of dispositions that are activated and reproduced in a stable way 
across social contexts. However, the processes of the individuals’ habitus forma- 
tion have shown that their socialization was heterogeneous in nature and there- 
fore produced heterogeneous and even contradictory dispositions, while their 
behaviour in the field showed that the actualization of these dispositions was 
likewise context-specific (Lahire 1998, pp. 348-352). In their practices, all three 
individuals were able to revert to a plurality of socialization experiences integ- 
rated into their habitus and thus to flexibly adapt themselves and their behaviour 
to the varying demands and expectations of their field’s major players. A plural 
understanding of habitus therefore comes out as the more adequate theoretical 
conceptualization. 

The plural experiences individuals have incorporated into their habitus serve 
as an advantage in UN fields as this means individuals are familiar with, and 
therefore able to speak successfully to, different types of UN actors: national 
diplomats, international civil servants and members of international NGOs or 
independent academic experts. Both Deng and Haq provided good illustrations 
of this point: their varied social and professional trajectories spanned across all 
three UNs from national government functions (Deng as Ambassador of Sudan 
and Haq as economic planner in two Pakistani administrations), to academia and 
the international civil service (Deng as human rights officer at the UN and Haq 
as Special Adviser to World Bank President McNamara), which therefore gave 
their habitus-based actions a wide variance in accordance to different contexts 
and different addressees. Deng offered a supporting assessment: 


Diplomacy is really an art or a skill in human relations, because even gov- 
ernments are represented by people. And people are really shaped by a long 
process of acculturation. It’s not simply that you are in a profession, where 
you then apply certain skills of being a diplomat. I think these are very 
much part of one’s personality, one’s background, one’s upbringing. [...] 
Even in my functions as minister and ambassador, there were some things 
that I did that ambassadors were not necessarily trained to do. These were 
functions of my own judgement of how best to deal with people. 

(Deng 2012) 


The case of Marrack Goulding takes this finding a step further as it demonstrated 
that what kind of plural constitution of habitus is ‘necessary’ to potentially exert 
influence depends on the respective constitution of the field in question. The 
field that constituted around peacekeeping policy was thus fundamentally domi- 
nated by actors of the first UN with crucial positional inroads for the Secretary- 
General and top Secretariat officials such as Goulding. Actors of the third UN, in 
contrast to both the development policy and the human rights/humanitarian 
affairs fields, did not play a crucial role or were only to be found at the margins 
of the field, at least in the late 1980s and early 1990s. While Goulding’s habitus 
was in its constitution less plural than those of Haq and Deng, his particular 
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constitution, with its strong socialization focus on national diplomacy, still cor- 
responded well to the demands of the field. 

Although individual empowerment is a contextually contingent process, there 
are some factors that the three individuals shared. First, an elite education. For 
Goulding, this had already started with his school education, while Deng and 
Haq spent decisive years of their academic education at elite universities. Not 
only were the networks the individuals forged during these years crucial for their 
later influence-exertion (social capital), but these elite environments were also 
formative experiences for their socialization. In Deng’s case, his graduation from 
Yale also directly contributed to his initial UN recruitment, following what 
appears to have been a characteristic UN recruitment pattern in the 1960s and 
1970s. Although the number of cases is too small to be able to reach reliable 
conclusions on this issue, this finding suggests that an association with an elite 
university is a crucial factor in individual empowerment, often overshadowing 
the individual’s nationality in its importance. 

Second, the value of the dispositions task focus and cognitive complexity 
appeared to be applicable on a more general scale. Starting off with task focus — 
that is, the weighing between interpersonal concerns and getting things done — a 
medium to high value of this factor came out as particularly important for indi- 
vidual empowerment throughout the cases (Table 7.1). This observation was sup- 
ported by the empirical track record and evaluations by close colleagues of the 
individuals, the individuals themselves and academic ‘observers’ from the third 
UN. In other words, if you want to see progress on a policy topic, and particularly 
a controversial topic such as the concern for IDPs, you need somebody who is 
willing to push this topic and enter confrontations on its behalf, which also implies 
taking some risks on the interpersonal side. At the same time, a moderate task 
focus implies that individuals understand how to balance this factor, possibly in 
connection to their sense of situations — that is, individuals know when it is neces- 
sary to enter a confrontation and when they should rather take a step back. This 
awareness appears to be crucial in successful individual influence-exertion. None 
of the three individuals was, however, perfectly adjusted in this respect. Instead, 
Haq and Goulding experienced situations in which they went too far into confron- 
tational stances and had to step back. Deng’s case was different as he displayed 
‘below moderate’ task focus. While his non-adversarial way of approaching the 
sensitive issue of internal displacement went a long way in his discussions with 
member states, this style was the subject of critique from the significant third UN 
side of the human rights/humanitarian affairs field. Deng further profited distinctly 


Table 7.1 Coding scores for task focus across the three cases 





Empowered individuals Heads of state Political leaders 
Haq 0.68 Mean 0.59 Mean 0.62 
Deng 0.56 Low<0.46 Low<0.48 


Goulding 0.67 High>0.71 High>0.76 
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from collaborating with Roberta Cohen, who had a more confrontational take on 
things. 

Deng’s case therefore showed that individuals’ habitus and their dispositions 
cannot only serve as sources of opportunity, but also as sources of constraint. 
Their incorporated socialization experiences may serve the individuals well and 
enable them to engage in suitable ways, but these experiences are also a struc- 
ture of constraint that individuals find it hard to get out of and which may inhibit 
their action capacities. In fact, Deng’s association with the UN after his tenure as 
RSG demonstrates this. Deng was Special Adviser to the Secretary-General on 
Genocide from 2007 to 2012, with unclear contributions. While this mandate is 
even ‘more impossible’ than his previous RSG post, we could have expected a 
clearer track record given Deng’s previous empowerment and successes. Apart 
from working in a differentially constituted field and from a more formal capa- 
city, issues I address later in this conclusion, Deng could also no longer rely on 
partners such as Cohen to complement his non-confrontational style of engage- 
ment with a more forceful manner of addressing first UN actors. 

A second disposition I examined was cognitive complexity — in other words, 
the ways individuals process information and how open they are to the inclusion 
of alternative perspectives. I argued on a theoretical basis that medium to high 
values of this factor should be beneficial to empowerment within the complex 
environment of the UN as it would make the individuals actively search out dif- 
ferent perspectives to strengthen their arguments and thereby make their influ- 
ence practices acceptable to a wider variety of actors in the field. The empirical 
analysis of all three cases showed the value of this assumption: Haq, Deng and 
Goulding all displayed high scores in this factor and their influence practices 
show great openness towards engaging with and integrating the perspectives of 
close collaborators. Deng and Haq’s cases, in particular, show how their intel- 
lectual endeavours benefited immensely from this input (Table 7.2). 

I also considered the individuals’ nationality, assuming that it would work 
more as an added bonus than an empowerment factor in its own right. The 
empirical analysis justified this treatment: In the cases of Deng and most con- 
cretely Goulding, their nationality helped them to get to their positions in the 
first place. In contrast, Haq’s nationality apparently played no part in his selec- 
tion process, which is also due to the fact that he was recruited on a personal 
level by the UNDP Administrator Draper and thus did not fill an official position 
subject to UN recruitment demands in the same sense as Deng and Goulding. 
However, in the context of the development policy field, it was certainly 


Table 7.2 Coding scores for cognitive complexity across the three cases 





Empowered individuals Heads of state Political leaders 
Haq 0.65 Mean 0.44 Mean 0.45 
Deng 0.72 Low<0.32 Low<0.32 


Goulding 0.68 High> 0.56 High>0.58 
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significant that Haq came from a developing country background. The same is 
true for Deng, whose Sudanese nationality made him a particularly ‘acceptable’ 
choice to engage in the sensitive issue of internal displacement and, moreover, 
arguably endowed him with more legitimacy in raising the constitutive idea of 
sovereignty as responsibility. In Goulding’s case, his nationality was something 
of a mixed blessing: being British was the grounds of his employment just as 
much as the grounds of his initial difficulty in the UN peace and security field 
because many field actors, in particular those from the second UN, did not quite 
expect nor trust him to do away with his P-5 affiliations. Examining the indi- 
viduals’ nationality therefore only offers initial insights into their positioning in 
the field and does not provide substantial arguments for their consistent 
empowerment. 

The second major analytical concept of the constitutive empowerment model 
relates to the influence practices individuals pursued within their fields, with a 
particular focus on the influence strategy of storytelling. The construction of 
stories around the core ideas, incorporating elements from the prevalent dis- 
courses of the time of narration, offered a useful tool to analyse the structuring 
behind the overall activities of the three individuals in relation to policy change. 
The story thus provides the background vision informing the day-to-day field 
practices of the individuals and one of their bases for building coalitions of sup- 
porters within the field. While the continued telling of, for example, the human 
development story was a practice in itself, all of Haq’s other practices in the 
development policy field were therefore targeted to serve the goals of his influ- 
ence storyline. 

An important indicator for the telling of the story in the field turned out to be 
the constant repetition of its defining elements by the storytelling individuals: 
the empirical analyses are full of instances in written and oral form where the 
individuals repeated the exact same phrases in the exact chronology. Among the 
three cases, Deng was the most vivid example of this. Down to the interview I 
conducted with him, he used the same expressions and phrases to frame internal 
displacement over and over again. Apart from creating a stable and consistent 
system of interpretation in relation to the policy change concerned, this kind of 
repetition made the storyline memorable to the actors in the field. 

A common feature of all three influence stories was the narrative significance 
of the end of the Cold War: all cases used the beginning of the Cold War era as 
the transition point to their second phase of emplotment — change. Certain time 
periods marked by more flexibility and disruption in discourses of international 
relations therefore provide particular windows of opportunity for individual 
influence-exertion. Haq thus referred to the discursive developments preceding 
his appointment as a ‘favourable climate’ for human development (Haq 1995, 
p. 25). This argument gains more ground when one compares the successful 
spread of the human development idea to Haq’s efforts at the World Bank a 
decade earlier. The Bank’s staff had not been overly supportive of the focus on 
poverty reduction that Haq tried to push with World Bank President McNamara 
(Kapur et al. 1997, p. 240). After McNamara left, Haq continued to resist the 
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World Bank’s changing approach to development in the early 1980s, failed, and 
therefore decided to leave the Bank (Burki 2008, p. 53). In 1989, Haq had found 
both the right discursive context and institutional basis, as Khadija Haq 
summarized: 


All the seeds of human development that had been growing in Mahbub’s 
mind over the previous 30 years blossomed as the UNDP Human Develop- 
ment Report with the collaboration of the greatest generation of socially and 
ethically conscious economists who were dear friends and colleagues of 
Mahbub over the years. HDR and HDI gave Mahbub the world stage to 
propagate his ideas for human development, human security and women’s 
empowerment. And the best thing that happened was that this time these 
ideas got institutionalized in the UNDP HQ and national offices, and in 
many forums and institutions around the world. Finally, Mahbub had a 
home run! 

(Haq 2008, pp. 3—4) 


The failure of basic needs, human development’s predecessor, to gain ground 
was therefore also due to an unfavourable institutional and discursive environ- 
ment. This does not mean that individuals can only exert influence during these 
specific periods: examples of influential individuals span across the entire time 
span of UN history. Individual influence-exertion may, however, be more fre- 
quent in these temporal contexts because the various field actors are on the 
lookout for different ideas to inform behaviour and shape preferences that indi- 
viduals may be able to provide authoritatively on the basis of their subjectivity. 
While all three influence stories suggested particular interpretations of reality, 
the influence stories of Deng and Haq went beyond this in that they incorporated 
moments of creativity and proposed an entirely new policy turn without concrete 
predecessors. Both Deng and Haq thus told stories at the inception of constitu- 
tive ideas — that is, ideas that are designed to redefine actors’ preferences, shape 
new identities and create new categories of action. Before Haq became Special 
Adviser to the UNDP Administrator, there had been no idea of human develop- 
ment, no HDRs and no HDI. Likewise, Deng’s particular story of internal dis- 
placement shaped what ‘counts’ as internal displacement and created a decisive 
motivation for why the displaced should be of concern to both their sovereigns 
and the international community with the sovereignty as responsibility theme. 
By contrast, Goulding’s story turned around re-interpreting an established UN 
practice through adapting it to the new demands of the world-time context at the 
end of the Cold War and including the roots of the liberal peace theme. His story 
was constructed around regulative ideas — that is, ideas that relate to actors’ 
behaviour. Goulding’s contribution was therefore not to initiate an entirely new 
policy process, but to adjust the ongoing process of peacekeeping to new cir- 
cumstances. He did this through promoting new regulative ideas that had worked 
in practice — for example, peacekeepers engagement in civilian functions — while 
safe-guarding old regulative ideas that had defined peacekeeping as a distinct 
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activity in the previous decades. Depending on whether the influence story is 
mainly constructed around constitutive or regulative ideas, stories can therefore 
be used with different intentions: adjust policy processes or initiate new ones. 

The empirical examination of story construction and storytelling in the field 
also showed that tracking stories and their spread within the UN fields is a slip- 
pery business. While I have tried to provide a good overview of these processes, 
it is still only a snapshot and could be extended. Stories are moving targets, as 
are the ideas they contain and the individual storytelling practices attached to 
them. Goulding’s story provided a particularly good illustration of this phenom- 
enon as his storytelling was more fragmented than that in the previous two cases: 
only after a lengthy revelation phase in which Goulding was closely involved in 
trying out the new regulative ideas of multi-functional peacekeeping did he con- 
tribute to formalizing these into the Agenda for Peace and his peacekeeping 
typology. Storytelling as a concept therefore encourages perceiving influence 
practices as flexible rather than stagnant. 

Storytelling also continued after the period I studied in the three influence 
occasions, either by the individuals themselves or by their collaborators. After 
2004, Deng thus not only retold his ‘original’ influence story of internal dis- 
placement, but also contributed to spinning his own role in the tale. It seems that 
whenever the topic of an interview drifted to R2P, Deng emphasized the part he 
played in creating and diffusing its ideational precursor, sovereignty as respons- 
ibility (Deng 2011). Since Haq’s death, Sen likewise constructed a certain 
impression of Haq and human development storytelling, as emphasized by 
Khadija Haq: 


I used to ask Mahbub to keep a record of all the work he was doing so that 
there would be a correct record of his contribution. But Mahbub, in his usual 
manner, would quote Churchill: ‘History will be kind to me as I will write 
it.” But Mahbub never got a chance to write his story. Yet I believe Mahbub 
was luckier than Churchill because Mahbub had, and still has, Amartya 
Kumar Sen as his friend. Sen, with his powerful voice and unique vantage 
point, has been talking about Mahbub and helping others to write Mahbub’s 
story. 

(Haq, K. 2008, p. 330) 


This practical retelling still contributes to the construction of Haq’s influence 
story and expresses the stakes field actors such as Sen as a fellow development 
thinker from the developing world continue to have in the human development 
story. These observations demonstrate the longevity and life spans of influence 
stories. 


The third and final analytical element of the constitutive empowerment model is 
the field constituting around the policy at stake, which brings together the inter- 
play of habitus and practices through the interaction with other field actors 
invested with compatible or competing visions of the same stake. Capturing the 
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UN as composed of several fields, as well as all three UN actors as competitors 
for the same stakes, yet in different hierarchical positions depending on the field 
in question, comes out as a useful analytical move. The detailed empirical ana- 
lyses have shown how each individual tried to mobilize alliances through their 
own habitus-based and practice-related resources with a mixed picture of suc- 
cesses and setbacks. While all three individuals were, up to a certain degree, able 
to exert influence and institutionalize the ideas their influence stories turned 
around, none was entirely successful due to the field constraints they encoun- 
tered. Haq was thus pressed to discontinue working on the HFI, Deng did not 
manage to garner a single institutional basis for internal displacement during his 
time as RSG, and Goulding did not manage to keep peacekeeping separate from 
peace enforcement elements while he was still responsible for peacekeeping. 
These positive cases for the potential of individuals to act for conceptual change 
therefore also show that their influence-exertion was not absolute. As they were 
active in highly competitive arenas composed of various actors who needed to 
be convinced of a certain idea, while also having an agenda of their own, this is 
not surprising. 

Seeing the UN as composed of differently constituted fields of action with a 
special focus on individuals moreover shows the limits of clear-cut differenti- 
ations such as that of the three UNs. While the individual cases were selected 
from the second UN to which they at least temporarily belonged, they did not 
occupy, apart from Marrack Goulding, ‘typical’ international civil servant posi- 
tions. Both Deng and Haq straddled insider—outsider positions within bureaucra- 
cies, which gave them more positional freedom than they would have had as 
life-long civil servants. At the same time, they were acting in official capacities, 
representing the UN as incumbents of a particular, if not traditional, international 
civil service position. Their special situation thus makes them harder to classify. 

Moreover, Deng and Haq’s contributions to novel constitutive ideas and their 
empowerment were very much connected to their insider—outsider positions at 
the boundaries between the second and third UN. Their empirical analyses 
showed that those positions appear to be particularly suitable for initiating new 
policy processes because they give their occupants an official UN platform to act 
from, but at the same time greater flexibility to shape their position according to 
their own demands and priorities without being ‘weighed down’ by long- 
standing bureaucratic attachments. While Goulding’s intentions in diversifying 
peacekeeping were not on the same scale as those of Deng and Haq, his case 
nevertheless showed that the long-established USG position he occupied, with 
its associated proximity to the highest ranks of UN bureaucracy, came with 
considerable constraints attached — although he should have, on the formal 
surface, been able to commandeer more institutional support than Deng and Haq 
due to his higher hierarchical standing. This point is also underlined by Deng’s 
later position as Special Adviser on genocide. In this position, Deng was part of 
a more formalized, bureaucratic setting that no longer allowed him to recur on 
his social relations outside the second UN, or work with the greater independ- 
ence his half-attachment to the third UN gave him during his time as RSG. 
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Insider—outsider positions between the second and third UN therefore can enable 
individuals to make more creative use of their habitus in bringing together actors 
from the different UNs into an inclusive policy-making process. 

This point provides a good transition to the individuals’ mobilization of rela- 
tional capital in social and symbolic form. Starting with social capital, a good part 
of Deng and Haq’s successful influence-exertion was therefore shaped by their 
ability to benefit from their personal network in the third UN. The input of expert 
economists Haq had befriended during the years of his work in development eco- 
nomics was a vital factor in putting human development on sound ground. The 
same applies to Deng, whose previous attachment to the Brookings Institution and 
thereby close collaboration with colleagues such as Roberta Cohen gave his way 
of filling out the RSG position its independence and resources. Goulding’s case 
analysis has further shown how his previous acquaintance with key actors in the 
Namibia conflict enabled him to solve difficult situations in the UNTAG context 
successfully and thereby contribute to the positive fulfilment of the standard- 
setting multi-functional peacekeeping mission. All three cases show how their 
empowerment was further aided by the growing positive recognition attributed to 
them — their symbolic capital. As I have argued in Chapter 3, this form of rela- 
tional capital however rather appeared to be an added bonus that emerged from the 
individuals’ being perceived as acting in suitable ways by other field actors, rather 
than an empowerment factor in its own right. 

The cross-case comparisons also show that some UN fields may lend them- 
selves more than others to individual empowerment, while they are not neces- 
sarily characterized by less hierarchy. A major difference is the status of first UN 
actors in the respective field: certainly, all three individuals tried to shape 
member state behaviour, but only Goulding was entirely dependent on influen- 
cing member state behaviour to be able to contribute anything substantial. In 
contrast, Haq and Deng were able to engage in substantial endeavours such as 
the HDRs and the HDI, or the Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement, 
without having to stop and ask for member state directions at each step of the 
way. Of course, the success of these initiatives then depended on whether 
member states would accept them, but a lot could be developed and tested prior 
to member state acceptance. By contrast, in the context of peacekeeping, or the 
peace and security field more generally, most possibilities of translating ideas 
into action are, in the end, tied to the member states. 

In sum, the many layers of the constitutive empowerment model — habitus, 
relational capital, validity of habitus-based capital in the field, individual prac- 
tices, ‘supportive’ discourses/field actors position-takings — have to line up in 
order for an individual to become empowered. Individual empowerment is there- 
fore a transient process, rather than a permanent state, as suggested in the theor- 
etical premises of the constitutive empowerment model. Even if you take the 
‘same’ individual and transport them to a different field environment where they 
engage in different practices, this does not mean that they will be able to produce 
the same results. Constitutive empowerment therefore depicts a process in mul- 
tiple shades of grey, instead of in black and white. 
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Apart from these findings, the present analysis has further implications for the 
continued study of individuals in the UN and other international organizations. 

First, the empowerment of individuals such as Deng and Haq appears to be 
‘grander’ in scale because they initiated new policy processes. Exploring the 
origins of constitutive ideas as well-known as human development and sover- 
eignty as responsibility may therefore seem to be more interesting than focusing 
on the smaller scale adjustments of the likes of Goulding. However, Goulding’s 
case also showed that contributions to institutionalize regulative ideas should not 
be underrated and they are arguably the more common occurrence. A well- 
known example is Sergio Vieira de Mello, who, over the course of a thirty-four- 
year-long UN career, occupied a range of high-profile bureaucratic positions, 
such as UN Transitional Administrator in East Timor, and promoted different 
regulative ideas in various situations. Examples such as that of Vieira de Mello 
are comparatively plentiful in UN literature and include such well-known names 
as Margaret Joan Anstee, Ralph Bunche and Maurice Strong. Focusing on other 
individual cases who promoted regulative ideas could thus possibly enhance a 
more nuanced understanding of the different kinds of influence exerted by UN 
individuals. 

Second, the cases of Deng and Haq show that empowered individuals fre- 
quently act in close collaboration with another key colleague who complements 
their style of handling things. As has been mentioned, Deng’s diplomatic style 
went a long way in the successful exercise of his tricky mandate, but, on the 
occasions that demanded a stronger critical stance, particularly in relation to 
communications with NGOs, Cohen would be at hand to step in. Taken together, 
the two were thus able to combine the ‘best of both worlds’. The reverse distri- 
bution was visible in the case of Haq and his closest collaborator Sen. Here, of 
the two, Haq was more likely to engage in provocations and speak openly, while 
Sen appears to have acted as an academically oriented voice of moderation. In 
light of the difficult terrain that UN individuals are navigating, the act of balan- 
cing between entering confrontations and retaining the support of member states 
is delicate. Since many empowered individuals are working within a close team, 
it may also be possible to split this balancing act — that is, to combine the traits 
of two or more close collaborators in this regard (Bode 2014, p. 281-282). 
Ultimately, this could lead to considering the role of closely knit team work in 
relation to the influence possibilities of individuals within the UN. Influence- 
exertion would then not only be relatable to the practices and habitus of one 
individual, but to a team or a group of empowered individuals. 

Third, while it was the purpose of the present analysis to understand indi- 
vidual agency in the UN system, the constitutive empowerment model has the 
potential for wider applicability. One of the model’s greatest advantages is its 
flexibility: its three analytical elements (habitus, practices, field) are adaptable to 
a range of different contexts and individual backgrounds because they provide a 
particular lens on UN decision-making. Moreover, the general logic of analysing 
individual agency through the interplay of habitus/practices/field could be trans- 
ferred to individual influence in all kinds of different (organizational) settings. 
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Even the arguments related to the sociological parts of habitus for the most part 
could also be applied flexibly across other empirical cases. Whether the indi- 
viduals’ personality dispositions (moderate task focus and high cognitive com- 
plexity) are equally applicable across individuals in different field positions 
would require more comparative research. 

There are at least two specific areas for the wider application of the constitu- 
tive empowerment model. First, the model can be applied to analyse the influ- 
ence potentials of individuals from all three UN backgrounds — that is, diplomats/ 
state representatives and members of civil society/independent experts. Second, 
the model could also be transferred to the study of other international organiza- 
tions, such as the European Union. In this case, the idiosyncrasies of the field 
change, including what may count as the relevant capital individuals must 
incorporate. However, the particular kind of habitus-based capital individuals 
should have to be successful within a particular configuration of the UN field is 
flexible anyway. In sum, the constitutive empowerment model and its empirical 
application have shown both the analytical possibilities and the analytical value 
of integrating individual agents more substantially and comprehensively into our 
understanding of international relations. 
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Appendix 


List of interviewees 


Name and position at the time of the 
interview 


Former positions 





Marrack 
Goulding 


Mahbub ul Haq 


Francis Deng 


Mr James O. C. Jonah, Senior Fellow 
at the Ralph Bunche Institute for 
International Studies at the City 
University of New York Graduate 
Centre, New York, USA 

Dr Herman Salton, Lecturer in 
International Relations at 
Aberystwyth University, 
Aberystwyth, UK 

Mr Dmitry Titov, Assistant Secretary- 
General for the Rule of Law, 
Department of Peacekeeping 
Operations at the UN 

Professor Dr Thomas Weiss, 
Presidential Professor at the City 
University of New York Graduate 
Centre and Director of the Ralph 
Bunche Institute for International 
Studies 


Mr Moez Doraid, Director of the 
Coordination Division, Bureau for 
Intergovernmental Support and 
Strategic Partnerships, UN Women 

Mr William H. Draper III, Co-chair of 
the Draper Richards Kaplan 
Foundation 

Dr Selim Jahan, Director of the Poverty 
Division, United Nations 
Development Programme 

Dr Saraswathi Menon, Director of the 
Policy Division, Bureau for Policy 
and Programme Support, UN Women 


Ms Roberta Cohen, Senior Associate at 
the Institute for the Study of 
International Migration, Georgetown 
University, Washington, DC, USA 

Dr Francis Deng 

Mr Christian Strohal, Permanent 
Representative of Austria to the 
United Nations in Geneva 
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